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THE SCYTHIAN DOMINION IN ASIA 
(As recorded by Herodotus) 


IN ITS CONNECTION WITH JOSIAH’S EXERCISE” OF SOVEREIGN POWER IN THE 
TERRITORY OF THE TEN TRIBES, 


Ir was between the twelfth (cir. 630 B.c.) and the eighteenth 
(624 B.c.) years of his reign that Josiah endeavoured to accom- 
plish a thorough religious reformation, not only in Judea, but also 
in Samaria. It had been long before announced to Jeroboam, as 
he stood by his recently erected idolatrous altar at Bethel, to burn 
incense, that ‘a child should be born unto the house of David, 
JOSIAH by name ; and that he should offer upon that altar the 
priests of the high places that burned incense upon it, and that 
men’s bones should be burned upon it’ (1 Kings xiii. 2). 

The son of Amon did not confine himself to the letter of this 
remarkable prediction ; but, in his character of religious reformer, 
he seems to have acted as one of the royal descendants and suc- 
cessors of David, with full and independent sovereignty within the 
limits of the kingdom of his illustrious ancestor—at least, on the 





® The excellent commentator, Thomas Scott, was struck with Josiah’s extra- 
ordinary exercise of sovereign power in Samaria, With his usual moderation, he 
makes the following remark upon the subject : ‘ Josiah had evidently some authority 
over a great part of the country which the ten tribes had occupied (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 36): but it is not certain whether this was by grant from the king of Assyria, 
or by the willing subjection of the inhabitants; the former however appears the 
more probable.’ (Note, 2 Kings xxiii. 15, 20.) 
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western side of the river Jordan. For he resolutely and un- 
sparingly desecrated and destroyed idolatry, with its altars and 
priesthood, not only at Bethel, but also ‘in the cities of Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto Naphtali’ (2 Chron. xxxiv. 6). 
And we read elsewhere, that ‘ he took away all the» high places 
in the cities of Samaria, which the kings of Israel had made to 
provoke the Lord to anger, and did to them according to all the 
acts that he had done in Bethel. And he slew (sacrificed, marg.) 
all the priests of the high places that were there upon the altars, 
and burned men’s bones upon them, and returned to Jerusalem’ 
(2 Kings xxiii. 19, 20). 

Nothing can be more certain than that the tidings of such a 
scornful and decisive desecration and destruction of idolatrous 
places, altars, and priests in his province of Samaria, would high] 
exasperate the Assyrian monarch then occupying the throne of 
Nineveh, if he were actually, and not merely nominally, the master 
of Samaria at the period in question. He could not but regard 
this violent attack upon idols and altars as heinous sacrilege, and 
an unpardonable insult to his own authority and majesty. And 
consequently (speaking after the manner of men) the throne and 
personal liberty of Josiah, if not his very life, would have been 
seriously endangered. 

Now it is here that a question, not without its interest and im- 
portance, at once suggests itself, and which it is the leading object 
of this essay to discuss. Are we to believe that the reigning 
monarch in Nineveh was actually the supreme lord of Samaria at 
the time of Josiah’s memorable desecration of idolatry in that 
province? Or, is it rather to be inferred that, in consequence of 





b No mention is here made of such altars as may have been erected throughout 
Samaria, by the Gentile colonists to their various idols, It is however probable 
that all which came under the notice of the king would be destroyed. The zeal 
of Josiah was doubtless especially directed against the ‘ high places’ made by the 
kings of Israel, which were only the successive developments of the same spirit of 
guilty disloyalty to Jehovah, manifested by Jeroboam at Bethel, and also at Dan, 
But the establishment of the golden calf, with its altar, at Bethel, was the more 
flagrant outrage of the two; as this place was upon the borders of Judah, at 
no very great distance from Jerusalem, and closely associated with the history of 
the patriarch Jacob. 

It is not credible that Josiah was ignorant of the memorable prediction uttered 
three centuries previously against that guilty spot. And he would naturally feel 
that, while this solemn prediction commanded him to accomplish its literal denun- 
ciation against Bethel, its spirit justified him (perhaps called him to the additional 
task) in overthrowing the idolatry of Israel (should circumstances permit it, 
without detriment to the sovereign jurisdiction of the Assyrian monarch) in all 
the other high places and altars which had been subsequently erected in the land 
of Jehovah, in imitation of the parent altar at Bethel. It is also not improbable 
that (as happened in Hezekiah’s reformation) the Lord inclined the hearts of the 
remnant of Israel in Samaria, at least in the neighbouring territory of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, to encourage Josiah, and co-operate with him. 
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some momentous vicissitudes in Assyrian affairs, the remote and 
comparatively obscure district of Samaria had already, through the 
mysterious dispensations of Divine Providence, really passed from 
the hands of the Assyrian king? And that the Most High had 
virtually resumed (so to speak) his former immediate sovereignty 
and government of the land of the ten tribes—thus bringing it 
once more under the anti-idolatrous denunciations of the Toes 
law? Nay, that he had virtually again given it (now destitute of 
any earthly master) to be, for a brief space, under the rule of the 
house of David, to which it had originally belonged. 

Before we examine the page of secular history, let us inquire to 
what inference upon this point the Hebrew records naturally and 
obviously conduct us. Surely, when it is borne in mind that 
Josiah, after his apparently presumptuous and unpardonable dese- 
cration of idolatrous vous in Samaria, suffered no molestation 
during the remaining thirteen years of his reign from Nineveh 
(or from Babylon), it seems almost necessary to conclude that, at 
the time in question, the Assyrian was either too weak, or too 
much engaged with more important events at home, to have leisure 
and ability for the due assertion of claims of sovereignty over the 
far distant land of the ten tribes, against the earnest, zealous, and 
comparatively powerful king of Judah. And this conclusion 
derives further confirmation from the fact recorded by the sacred 
historian, that, at the close of Josiah’s reign, Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, so little feared the arms of Assyria or Babylon, 
that he did not hesitate to undertake in person a hostile expedition 
to the banks of the distant Euphrates, when Josiah sought to 
arrest his course, and, in attempting to do this, was mortall 
wounded in battle at Megiddo. Doubtless that which most satis- 
factorily accounts for Pharaoh’s venturing upon an expedition so 
remote, also best explains why the king of Judah had remained 
unmolested during the preceding thirteen years, viz., that Assyria 
was now too weak, and Babylon not yet a strong, to be 
regarded as formidable on the western side of the Euphrates. 

I shall now endeavour to confirm from secular history this con- 
clusion to which the sacred records lead us, and to show that 
at the time when the zealous and pious son of Amon so sternly 
and scornfully overthrew idolatry in the territory of the ten tribes, 
the Scythian invasion and dominion in the veinity of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, after the overthrow of the Median Cyaxares, 
had rendered it impossible for the sovereign of Nineveh to punish 
the Jewish king for thus acting as the independent lord of Sa- 
maria, and doing in the most public manner that which would 
certainly be, in the highest degree, offensive and insulting to a 
proud and idolatrous Assyrian monarch. ’ 

B 6 
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In attempting to perform this task, let me first briefly notice the 
leading circumstances immediately connected with the Asiatic 
inroad of this victorious horde of barbarians. Herodotus tells us 
that a band of Cimmerians, having been expelled from Europe by 
certain Scythians, gained possession (probably by surprise) of the 
Lydian capital Sardis, with the exception of the citadel. He adds 
that the victorious Scythians afterwards followed in pursuit of these 
Cimmerians, and, deviating from the right route, encountered and 
utterly defeated the Median king Cyaxares. They marched as 
conquerors southward (and this fact implies their successful pro- 
gress through a considerable portion of Mesopotamia, during 
which Babylon also might learn to fear their power) until they had 

assed below Ascalon, and had therefore approached the southern 
imits of Palestine. They would there find themselves on the 
borders of the desert which lies between Palestine and the land of 
the Pharaohs. Such an obstacle was calculated to check and dis- 
courage rude barbarians, unprovided with means to cross the sandy 
waste. Accordingly, we are not to wonder that the Egyptian 
king Psammitichus, taking advantage of this circumstance, met 
them with prayers and presents, and succeeded in dissuading them 
from proceeding further in that direction. 

These barbarians, after their agreement with Psammitichus, 
returned into the regions of the Tigris and Euphrates, without 
— aside to inflict injury upon the subjects of the young and 
pious Josiah. The believer in Holy Writ can, without difficulty, 
understand this. Judea was at the time* under the special and 
covenant protection of the Most High, after whom her youthful 
king had already begun to seek, and in whom, as the God of 
David his father, he had placed his confidence and hope. The 
Greek historian gives the following account of the duration of the 
power of the Scythians, and of the manner in which they exercised 
it after their return into Upper Asia.4 ‘ For twenty-eight years, 
then, the Scythians governed Asia, and everything was overthrown 
by their licentiousness and neglect ; for besides the usual tribute, 
they exacted from each what they chose to impose, and, in addi- 
tion to the tribute, they rode round the country, and plundered 
them of all their possessions.’ As a near: drm they would 
be ill qualified to capture fortified cities, although supreme in the 
open country, And it would seem that, to the close of their 
twenty-eight years of Asiatic dominion, they were too powerful to 





© It does not seem possible to date the Scythian advance tothe south of Palestine 
earlier than cir, 634, B.c., the sixteenth year of Josiah’s age. And the sacred 
historian tells us that ‘in the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he 
began to seek after the God of David his father.’ 

4 Herod, i, 106, 
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be openly attacked ; as it was only by inviting their chiefs to a 
banquet, and treacherously slaying them when intoxicated, that 
Cyaxares and the Medes succeeded in expelling them from Asia. 
It is sufficiently clear from this sketch of the insolence and 
impunity of these barbarian conquerors that, in such a state of 
widely-spread disorder and oppression, all formal and real political 
connection between the land of the ten tribes and the sovereign of 
Nineveh must have been thoroughly dissolved, while the Scythian 
dominion continued. Nineveh, deeply humbled, and shorn of her 
imperial greatness, would be nothing more than the capital of the 
Assyrian territory. The lieutenant or viceroy in Babylon® would, 
at the commencement of this barbarian dominion, be intently 
occupied in watching the state of affairs in his own vicinity, not 
without the hope of ultimately availing himself of the surrounding 
confusion to throw off all subjection and vassalage to Nineveh, and 
declare himself an independent sovereign. And even if a ruler of 
Babylon, revolting from his Assyrian liege-lord, had attempted to 
take possession of Samaria, Josiah (as the descendant of David 
and rightful oceupant of his throne) might well have deemed him- 





° It is the object of this paper to endeavour to prove, chiefly on the authority of 
Herodotus, the contemporaneousness of the Scythian dominion in Upper Asia, 
with Josiah’s religious reformation in Samaria, and the subsequent thirteen years 
of his reign. From other sources, however, it is believed that Labynetus declared 
himself the independent sovereign of Babylon, cir. 626 B.c., in the sixteenth year 
of Josiah’s reign, and eight years after the last great Assyrian triumph in the 
defeat and death of the Median Phraortes. Lapeaian (who is the same as 
Nabopolasar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar) would scarcely have taken this deci- 
sive step until he saw that it could be done with probable impunity. And on this 
ground it may be safely believed that in 626 B.c. (to name the atest date), and 
two years before the close of Josiah’s religious refurmation, Nineveh had, from some 
cause or other, sunk into an apparently final aud hopeless loss of her imperial 
power, and was no longer able to control Babylon, much less to exercise sovereign 
authority in such remote provinces as Syria and Samaria. Let this point be 
examined a little more closely. The defeat and death of Phraortes, 634 n.c., 
would undoubtedly exercise a strong moral influence over the surrounding states 
and tribes in renewing the fear of Assyria. And even the subsequent victory of 
Cyaxares, a comparatively untried sovereign, who had recently ascended the 
throne, and his commencement of the siege of Nineveh, would scarcely remove all 
apprehension that the Assyrian might again regain the ascendancy— not to mention 
the probability that Babylon would feel a secret jealousy of the rising greatness of 
the ambitious Mede. When therefore the Mede, who had smitten the Assyrian, 
was himself smitten by the Scythian strangers, and these seemed to have established 
themselves in Asia, it may be reasonably supposed that Babylon watched the 
course of events during perhaps the first four or five years of Scythian dominion, 
aud seeing Nineveh and Media alike humbled, without any immediate prospect of 
recovering what they had lost, ventured to declare herself independent. This 
would prevent our dating the Scythian overthrow of Cyaxares later than the 
twelfth of Josiah, 630 B.c.; though an earlier date may be very well admitted, 
even on this view. The subtle barbarians, if they paid any attention to such 
events, would rejoice in the independence of Babylon, and the long war between 
the Medes and Lydians, Their powerful neighbours would thus be divided and 
weakened, and their own security increased. 
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self justified in resisting such an attempt. For it was to the 
Assyrian monarch, and not to a disloyal vassal in Babylon, that 
‘ the Most High had given the kingdom of Samaria. And if a 
conflict had ensued, the population of Judea, recruited by many 
years of peace, could have furnished a formidable military force, 
which, at that early stage, the Babylonian might have been un- 
willing, and indeed unable, to encounter. 

But with many thoughtful English readers even the names of 
Cimmerians and Scythians, occurrmg in the annals of this com- 
paratively remote period, will wear a suspicious appearance, and 
seem to belong to the realms of legendary tradition rather than to 
those of authentic history. Hence, while trying to show that the 
Scythian supremacy in Upper Asia was contemporaneous with 
Josiah’s overthrow of idolatry in Samaria, it may be proper, or 
even necessary, to offer reasonable proof that Herodotus’ account 
of the Cimmerian and Scythian invasions is not a legendary exag- 
geration of certain obscure barbarian inroads, but a portion of 
sober and well-authenticated history. And if these two points of 
authenticity and contemporaneousness can be fairly and reasonably 
established, it will at once be seen that Samaria had, at the time 
in question, so completely and finally passed from its subjection to 
(or even political connection with) Nineveh, that the pious and 
zealous king of Judah was guilty of no real infringement upon the 
rights of the Assyrian monarch in taking possession of the territory 
of the ten tribes, and exercising sovereign jurisdiction there as 
well as in Judea. 

Let us, then, here inquire into the authenticity of the narrative 
before us. Should it be asked how is it possible to ascertain this? 
It may be replied, what is the test of the authenticity of the 
records of those early times, as given by Herodotus himself? 
We learn it distinctly from the well-known passage in which he 
tells us that Psammitichus, on becoming master of all Egypt, 
settled his (Asiatic) Greek mercenaries (to whom he was chiefly 
indebted for his success) as a colony on the banks of the Nile, in 
Lower Egypt, and near the sea. For he then proceeds to make 
the following important statement : ‘ From the time of the settle- 
ment of these people in Egypt, we Greeks have had such constant 
communication with them that we are accurately informed of all 
that has happened in Egypt, beginning from the reign of Psam- 
mitichus to this present time.’ 

_Now Psammitichus became sovereign of all Egypt, and settled 
the Greek colony on the banks of the Nile, cir. 670 B.c.: and we 
thus have the assurance of Herodotus that, from this early date, 
all the great public transactions occurring in Egyptian nen 
were accurately known to the Greeks. And it could not have 
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been earlier than the accession of Cyaxares to the Median throne 
—1. e.f cir. 634 B.c.—that the Scythians were met by Psammitichus, 
and prevailed upon to desist from attempting to enter Egypt ; and 
such an event would be thoroughly known, and excite the liveliest 
interest in Lower Egypt, where the Asiatic Greeks had been 
located. Accordingly, the march of these Scythians to the 
southern limits of Palestine and the borders of the Egyptian desert 
as conquerors whose name and power were universally dreaded, 
claims to be received as historic truth, having happened nearly 
forty years after the commencement of accurate and authentic 
Egyptian history in the writings of the Greek historians: and it 
is obvious that this greatly assists in confirming the statements of 
the previous victorious career of these barbarians in Assyria, and 
in showing that they must have passed through Mesopotamia, 
without encountering any successful opposition. 

And in connection with this part of our subject it must be 
remembered that the inroad of the Scythians is very closely con- 
nected by Herodotus with that of the Cimmerians, the former 
entering Asia in pursuit of the latter ; hence the confirmation of 
either portion of the narrative strongly tends also to confirm the 
other. Now the test of the authenticity of the historical annals of 
these early times given by this writer, and already brought for- 
ward—viz., that wherever the Asiatic Greeks possessed the means 
of readily obtaining correct information, their historical records 
may be depended upon as accurate—applies with even greater 
force to the Cimmerian than to the Scythian part of Herodotus’ 
narrative. This is almost self-evident: for the kingdom of Lydia 
was itself in the immediate vicinity of the Asiatic Greeks, and 
the Cimmerians are related to have possessed themselves of Sardis 
(the metropolis of Lydia), with the exception of the citadel, in the 
reign of its king Ardys.* This event, as will presently appear, 





‘ This date of Cyaxares’ accession may be proved from Herodotus, and the 
calculations of modern astronomy. Dr. Ludwig Ideler of Berlin has calculated 
that an eclipse, registered in the ancient tables, as having occurred in the seventh 
year of the reign of Cambyses, happened on the 16th of July, 523 B.c. Hence 
Cyrus was still living on that day of the month, in 530 B.c,, and died before the 
16th of July 529 B.c. We therefore approximate to the truth, within six months, 
if we name 530 B.c., as the year of Cyrus’ death. But Herodotus assures us that 
104 years elapsed between the accession of Cyaxares and the death of Cyrus. 
Add this sum to 530, and we have 634 B.c., as the date of the death of Phraortes, 
and the accession of Cyaxares; which events may be regarded as contemporary 
with the eighth year of the reign of Josiah. ; 

8 Ardys reigned 49 years, and the capture of Sardis most probably occurred 
towards the close of his reign. But we read that his predecessor, Gyges, invaded 
the territories of Miletus and Smyrna, and took the city of Colophon; all three 
places belonging to the Asiatic Greeks. Ardys himself gained possession of Priene, 
and invaded Miletus. It is possible that Ardys may have been absent with his 
army in the territory of Miletus, when the Cimmerians surprised Sardis ; and that 
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cannot well be dated earlier (if indeed so early) than 640 B.c., 
i. e., about thirty years after the Greeks had obtained access to the 
authentic public history of the comparatively remote region of 
Egypt. And these Greeks had also a i personal interest in 
the disasters and successes of their powerful neighbour ; for the 
Lydian kings had already commenced a system of hostile aggres- 
sion against the Greek states, some fifty years before the capture 
of Sardis. These various republics would thus watch with the 
suspicion of conscious inferiority and danger, whatever materially 
affected the powerful and ambitious Lydian. Hence the capture 
of Sardis, and the unexpected and menacing proximity of a horde 
of barbarians, who might speedily attack the Greeks also, must 
very soon have become matter of notoriety at Smyrna, one of the 
wincipal cities of the Ionian confederacy, less than forty miles 
vistant from Sardis, and whose territory had been invaded by the 
predecessor of Ardys. The important tidings would spread 
rapidly, and become well-known through all the other Greek com- 
monwealths in Asia. If, therefore, we think that the seemingly 
fair and reasonable test of authenticity so decisively proposed by 
Herodotus can be relied on, we may entertain a well-grounded 
confidence that all the great public events in Egyptian, and much 
more in Lydian history, occurring at the period now under con- 
sideration, were accurately known to the Asiatic Greeks. Conse- 
quently" the capture of Sardis by the Cimmerians, their settlement 
near the Euxine in the district where Sinope was afterwards built, 
and their subsequent expulsion by the Lydian king Alyattes, as 
also the negociations between Psammitichus and the victorious 
Scythians on the southern borders of Palestine, and their expulsion 
from Asia twenty-eight years afterwards by Cyaxares—may all be 











the barbarians, despairing of mastering the eitadel, were prevailed upon by gifts to 
withdraw ; or they may have retreated at the return of Ardys. 

h One or two additional points, tending to authenticate the Scytho-Cimmerian 
narrative in Herodotus, are better added in a note. When he is about to relate 
the expedition of Darius against the European Scythians, he says—‘ Darius was 
desirous of revenging himself upon the Scythians, because they formerly, having 
invaded the Median territories, were the first beginners of jee dar B. iv. c 1. 
Again, in describing the vast preparation of Xerxes to invade Greece, he adds— 
‘that the expedition of Darius against the Scythians appears nothing in comparison 
with this; nor that of the Scythians, when in pursuing the Cimmerians, and 
invading the Medic territory, they subdued almost all the upper part of Asia, on 
account of which Darius afterwards attempted to inflict vengeance upon them.’ 
B. vii. c, 20, And it is to be remembered that Herodotus elsewhere writes that 
Darius was about twenty years old, when Cyrus died, 530 n.c. He was therefore 
born cir. 550 B.¢., i.e. about etghty years after the Scythian defeat of Cyaxares, and 
scarcely fifty-five years after their expulsion from Asia. Again, the eclipse which 
terminated the long Lydo-Median war, happened in 610 B.c. By this time the 
Lydians, and through them the Greeks, would be familiar with the great con- 
temporary political transactions in Media. And it was not until after the close of 
the war, that Cyaxares expelled the Scythians. 
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fairly ranked among the best authenticated historical facts of those 
early times. 

And here it may be permitted to notice a further appearance of 
agreement between the different portions of the Scytho-Cimmerian 
narrative. Had we known nothing more of the Cimmerians than 
that they took Sardis, it might have been thought possible that 
they were only a small and daring band who had gained their 
victory under peculiarly favourable circumstances. But when we 
find that, after such an insult to the Lydian sovereign and capital, 
they continued to reside in Asia, and were not expelled until 
many years subsequently by the powerful king Alyattes, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the Cimmerians were a numerous and 
formidable host. Hence the Scythians, before whom these same 
Cimmcrians had fled, may well be supposed to have been suffi- 
ciently numerous and strong to vanquish the Medes, and to retain 
for several years the supremacy in Upper Asia—especially when 
it is considered that there was such a deadly feud between the 
rival kingdoms of Assyria and Media, and that Babylon would 
see with secret satisfaction the humiliation of these two powerful 
monarchies. 

Having thus endeavoured, it is hoped not unsuceessfully, to 
furnish reasonable proof of the authenticity of the Greek histo- 
rian’s Scytho-Cimmerian narrative, it remains to state the grounds 
for believing that the Scythian dominion in Upper Asia was con- 
temporary with the great national religious reformation accom- 
plished by Josiah in Samaria as well as in Judea, and with the 
subsequent years of his reign. 

This part of the subject is somewhat more complicated ; yet 
Herodotus seems to afford sufficient data to assist the inquirer in 
obtaining satisfactory information. It is necessary to approximate 
as closely as possible to the dates, first, of the deeease of Ardys, 
and, secondly, of Cyaxares’ victory over the Assyrians, with that 
of his own defeat by the Scythians, who thenceforward, until their 
expulsion, were supreme in Asia. For such great events would, 
of course, effectually terminate all political subjection on the part 
of Samaria to the distant and humbled Assyrian, and would leave 
it open to Josiah to act (without any real wrong to the sovereign of 
Nineveh) as a kingly descendant of David in Samaria. 

Now it is plain that, as the Cimmerians took Sardis before the 
death of the Lydian king Ardys, if the year of his decease can be 
ascertained, we shall know the Jatest possible date assignable to 
the expulsion of the Cimmerians by the Scythians. The probable 
conclusion on this point from the statements of Herodotus will 
a appear to be that Ardys died cir. 636 or 637 B.c.—the 

atter of the two dates being, perhaps, preferable to the former. 
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There is nothing, however, sufficiently particular in Herodotus’ 
account of Ardys and his successor Sadyattes, to enable us to 
determine the year in question from this part of his history ; yet, 
as Sadyattes reigned twelve years, if it can be discovered when his 
son Alyattes succeeded to the throne, we shall learn that which we 
wish to know. 

Thus the important point which it is requisite to ascertain is the 
ated in which Alyattes nent sovereign of Lydia: and this will be 

st accomplished by arguing from two entirely independent dates : 
(1) from the overthrow of Astyages by Cyrus, cir. 559 B.c., and (2) 
from the occurrence of the great solar eclipse, predicted by Thales, 
which terminated the Lydo-Median war in its sixth campaign. 

And, first, the date of Astyages’ overthrow (cir. 559 B.c.) is to 
be noticed in order to approximate, as closely as may be possible, 
to the year in which Cyrus took Sardis, and put an end to the 
reign of Croesus, and, indeed, to the Lydian kingdom: for, as 
Croesus reigned fourteen, and h’s father Alyattes fifty-seven years, 
it will follow that the latter succeeded Sadyattes seventy-one years 
before the conquest of Lydia by Cyrus. 

He who reads attentively Herodotus’ brief account of Croesus’ 
achievements after his accession to the throne (comprising, among 
other triumphs, the complete subjugation of the cities of the Ionian, 
Dorian, “a Aeolian confederacies) will not be unwilling to allow 
that, although his wars were not against remote, but against 
neighbouring states and nations—a period of five years is about 
as‘ small (perhaps too small) a space of time as can fairly be 
named even for the comparatively speedy achievement of such 
varied and extensive success. Less than two years cannot well be 
allotted to that season of leisure and prosperity which intervened 
between the close of his wars and the unfortunate death of his 
favourite son, during which Sardis became the resort of learned 
and inquisitive foreigners. The historian writes that Croesus 
continued inconsolable for the loss of this son two years, when he 
was aroused from his grief by the tidings of the defeat and de- 
thronement of Astyages, cir. 559 B.c. As Croesus reigned only 
Fourteen years, and nine of these had thus probably elapsed at the 
time of Cyrus’ great victory over the Medes, it will follow that 
cir. 554 B.c. (five years subsequently) is about the latest date— 





i Alyattes, after the Lydo-Median war and the expulsion of the Cimmerians, 
appears to have commenced a system of aggression against the Asiatic Greeks, 
which Croesus successfully continued. ‘ He took Smyrna, and invaded Clazomenae. 
From this place he departed, not as he could wish, but signally defeated.’ (B. i. c. 
16.) This latter clause, together with the fact that the Lydians had waged (partly 
under Sadyattes, and partly under Alyattes) an unsuccessful war of twelve years 
against Miletus, would make it probable that Croesus experienced much resistance, 
not only from Ephesus, but from other cities of the Greeks in Asia. 
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(that of 553 B.c. seems rather possible than probable)—which can 
be assigned, consistently with the narrative of Herodotus, to the 
Persian capture of Sardis, and the consequent destruction of the 
Lydian monarchy. It appears, indeed, to the writer that fully 
ten years may have passed from the accession of Croesus to the 
overthrow of Astyages, and that the reign of Croesus may have 
terminated as early as cir. 555 B.c. 

A similar chronological result will be obtained (in connection 
with this date of Astyages’ overthrow, 559 B.c.) if reference be 
made to the evasive reply which the Delphic oracle returned to 
Croesus, in order to refute the charge of deception and ingratitude 
advanced by him against its fabulous deity Apollo. The excuse 
offered by the oracle was to this effect, ‘ that the capture of Sardis 
had been delayed by Apollo for the space of three years ; and that 
Croesus had been taken prisoner three years later than the Fates 
had ordained.’ It has been argued that these words teach that 
Sardis was taken by the Persians three years after Croesus had 
sent his first embassy to Delphi. And the self-defensive reply of 
the oracle, while it naturally and obviously admits this explanation, 
will scarcely allow any other: for as Croesus, and not Cyrus, was 
the aggressor, the time of commencing hostilities rested with the 
former, who seems to have determined to make war, or remain 
quiet, according as the response of the oracle should encourage or 
orbid the hope of success. And on the occasion of his very first 
embassy, the priestess of Delphi could have given such flattering 
and ambiguous assurances as might lead Croesus to bring down 
upon himself the early and immediate ruin of his kingdom. And 
when the oracle afterwards returned the well-known response—‘ If 
Croesus attack the Persians, he will destroy a mighty empire ’—it 
provided for a considerable delay by directing him, according to 
the dictates of human policy, to form an alliance with the most 
powerful Grecian state: and even this latter injunction, as the 
priestess craftily refrained from naming the most powerful state, 
compelled the royal inquirer to spend some time in ascertaining 
the actual state and comparative power of the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians before he decided upon forming an alliance with 
the former. 

Now Herodotus does not seem to say that the Lydian king, 
immediately after the arrival of the tidings of the rout of the 
Median army, ceased at once from his grief, and sent, without 
delay, his first embassy to Delphi. Croesus appears rather to 





* Herodotus writes—‘ The overthrow of Astyages, and the growing power of 
the Persians, put an end to the grief of Croesus; and it entered into his thoughts 
whether he could by any means check the growing power of the Persians, before 
they became formidable. After he had formed this purpose, he determined to 
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have hesitated for a time, until thoroughly convinced of the 
growing power and dangerous ambition of the conqueror. Hence, 
according as it is thought that the first Lydian deputation to 
Delphi was despatched in the first or second year—(for the third 
seems altogether too improbable a pete se the overthrow of 
Astyages, there will result the date of 555 or 554 B.c., for the 
close of the reign of Croesus. Thus it would appear to be equally 
established both from the history of Croesus before the dethrone- 
ment of Astyages, and from the self-justifying reply of the oracle 
to Croesus after his fall, that the year ™ 554 B.c. may, with great 
egy be regarded as the latest date of the destruction of the 

ydian monarchy, and that even the earlier date of 555 B.c. 
seems, upon the whole, preferable to that of 553 B.c. 

From this result an approximation is easily made to the year of 
the death of the king Ardys: for (as already mentioned) Croesus 
reigned fourteen, and his father Alyattes fifty-seven years; con- 
sequently, seventy-one years before the destruction of Sardis, or 
625 B.c. (the year bebore Josiah’s great passover), will be the 
latest date assignable on this view to the accession of Alyattes, 
and the death of his father Sadyattes. But as the latter, who was 
the son and- successor of Ardys, reigned twelve years, the year 
637 B.c. (the fifth of Josiah’s reign) will be about the latest date 
fairly assignable on this view to the death of Ardys, and therefore 
to the entrance of the Cimmerians into Asia. 

And here it may seem unnecessary to endeavour to ascertain 
the year of Ardys’ decease from any other established date. But 
as it has been supposed that there is a disagreement between the 
Greek and Asiatic chronology of Herodotus, it seems requisite 
(by reasoning from two independent dates) to show the striking 
accordance between the venerable historian’s Lydian and Median 
chronology : for thus it will be rendered highly probable that, if 
a discrepancy can be proved to exist between his Asiatic and 
Greek dates, the latter rather than the former are to be regarded 
as erroneous. 

With this view, therefore, I proceed to argue from the date of 
the solar eclipse which terminated the war between Alyattes and 
Cyaxares. ‘The calculations of modern astronomy teach us that 
this eclipse occurred in the month of September," 610 B.c. It was 





ane 1 as well of the oracles in Greece, as of that in Libya, and sent to Delphi,’ 
c. Bi. ¢. 46. 

™ The writer of the interesting ‘ Life of Cyrus,’ in the Religious Tract Society’s 
monthly series, gives the date of 546 B.c., for the Persian capture of Sardis, which 
appears to be quite inconsistent with Herodotus, and would make the accession of 
Alyattes to have been in 617 B. c. 

" The establishment of this date (assuming the accuracy of the calculation) is 
important. For Volney, from conjecture, places this eclipse in 625 B.c., and 
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in this same year (probably in the spring or early part of the 
summer) that Josiah was mortally wounded while fighting against 
Pharaoh Necho at Megiddo. 

In reading the account of the reign of Alyattes we learn that 
he carried on at different times two important wars, the former 
against Thrasybulus of Miletus, and the latter against the Median 
king Cyaxares. It seems evident from the narrative that he was 
so fully and personally occupied with each of these wars, that they 
could not possibly have been contemporary with each other for a 
single campaign. At his accession to the Lydian throne Alyattes 
continued to carry on the war against Miletus, which had been 
waged during the last six years of the reign of his father Sady- 
attes. ‘This war extended into the sixth year of Alyattes’ reign. 
His lengthened illness, after his return to Sardis from his sizth 
campaign, in which his troops had accidentally burned a temple of 
Minerva—the embassy which he was induced to send, in conse- 
quence of this sickness, to the oracle of Delphi—his subsequent 
negociations with ‘Thrasybulus—his arrangement afterwards for 
building two temples, in lieu of the one accidentally burned, to 
the ° Assesian Minerva—all these events combined mabe it next to 
impossible that the second or Lydo-Median war could have com- 
menced earlier than the eighth year of Alyattes’ reign: and as 
Herodotus appears to say that this king did not fully regain his 
health until the temples were built, it may not unfairly be thought 
that Alyattes’ ninth, or even tenth year (provided the known 
length and circumstances of his reign permit the latter number) is 
a yet more probable date than his eighth for the commencement 
of this second war. 

Nor will this supposition be weakened by taking into account 
the cireumstances which brought on the war between the Lydians 
and Medes. Herodotus writes that certain nomade Scythians 
having risen in rebellion, withdrew into Media, where they met 


supposes the Scythian irruption to have occurred immediately afterwards, in the 
same year. The fact, however (without regard to the subsequent astronomical 
calculation), that, according to Herodotus, the eclipse in question could not have 
occurred earlier than the twelfth of Alyattes, should have forbidden this conjecture. 
The same fact appears to be fatal to the hypothesis which gives 546 B.c. as the 
date of the overthrow, by Cyrus, of Sardis. On this view, Alyattes must have 
begun to reign 617 B.c., and thus the solar eclipse, of which we speak, could not 
be dated earlier than cir. 605 B. c. 

° Lareher, the French translator of Herodotus, has the following note—‘ Assesos 
was a small town dependent on Miletus. Minerva had here a temple, and hence 
took the name of the Assesian Minerva. This deity was then called the Minerva of 
Assesos, as we say, at the present day, the Virgin of Loretto.’ The English trans- 
lator, Beloe, thus comments on these remarks—‘ The Virgin, in the Romish 
church, certainly resembles, in all respects, a heathen tutelary divinity; and 
affords one of those instances of similarity between one worship and the other, so 
well illustrated in Middleton’s celebrated letter from Rome.’ 
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with a friendly reception from Cyaxares: and, as the king en- 
trusted to their care certain Median youths, not only to learn the 
use of the bow but? also the Scythian language, it seems probable 
that these suppliants did not belong to any of the wandering 
hordes in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea, but were members of 
that particular tribe of the victorious Scythians who were at the 
time supreme in Upper Asia. ‘These fugitives having, on one 
occasion, been rebuked in very opprobrious language by Cyaxares 
for their want of success in a hunting excursion, were exceedingly 
enraged, and, having taken ferocious revenge, fled to the court of 
Alyattes. He refused to surrender them, when called upon to do 
so by the indignant Mede, and on account of this refusal a war 
arose between the Lydians and Medes. The negociations between 
the two kings would necessarily occupy some little time. Hence, 
taking into consideration all that has been just advanced on this 
part of the subject, the commencement of the Lydo-Median war 
cannot well be dated earlier than even the ninth year of Alyattes. 
It continued into its sixth year, for the eclipse which ended it 
occurred in its sixth campaign. ‘Thus the great solar eclipse in 
610 B.c. cannot fairly be thought to have occurred earlier than the 
fourteenth or even the fifteenth of Alyattes ; and therefore a later 
date than 624 B.c. cannot well be assigned, on this view, to his 
accession and the death of his father Sadyattes. It may be also 
added, that upon these data (other circumstances permitting) even 
625 B.c. would be preferable to 623 B.c. Accordingly, as Sady- 
attes reigned twelve years, the most probable date, on this view 
also, for the death of Ardys, will be 636 or 637 B.c. 

It will thus be seen that the chronological result obtained by 
arguing from the calculated date of the great solar eclipse, and 
the history of Alyattes’ wars, is similar to that which had been 
already reached, from considering the brief account of the earlier 
portion of Croesus’ reign, the date of Astyages’ overthrow by 


» There seems to be no assignable reason why Cyaxares should wish any of his 
subjects to understand the language of those Scythian tribes, whose residence was 
in the comparatively unknown regions beyond the limits of the Median and Assy- 
rian territories. Yet motives of state policy might render him desirous of having 
trusty Median interpreters between himself and the victorious horde, from whose 
prowess he had suffered so severely, aud whose expulsion from Asia he was 
desirous, sooner or later, to accomplish. In the instructive popular ancient History, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, the plain account of Herodotus is 
unnecessarily changed into the following, ‘At a feast, to which the Scythians 
were invited by the Medes, the greater part were cut off in a state of intoxication. 
The Scythians, who were not at the feast, having heard of the massacre of their 
countrymen, fled into Lydia, to King Alyattes, who received them with humanity.’ 
This writer also, perhaps following Dr. Hales, makes the Lydo-Median war com- 
mence 608 B.c., and close 603 B.c. In the same volume the Sargon of Isaiah is 


identified with Esarhaddon. Colonel Rawlinson’s discoveries have shown this 
hypothesis to be untenable. 
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Cyrus, and the self-defensive reply of the Delphic oracle after the 
defeat of Croesus: and it may perhaps be safely said that, to 
assign the date of 625 B.c. to the accession of Alyattes,1 and con- 
sequently that of 637 B.c. to the death of Ardys, is to approximate 
(almost certainly) to the truth within the limits of a single 
pms and thus, while the Medo-Persian portion of Herodotus’ 

istory teaches us that the Cimmerians must, in all probability, 
have taken Sardis before 633 or 634 B.c., the Lydian chronology 
gives 637 B.c. as the latest date reasonably assignable to that 
event. 

The writer hopes that the close, yet unforced, agreement which 
is thus seen to exist between the Lydian and Median chronology 
of Herodotus, affords strong presumptive evidence of the correct- 
ness and authenticity of the historian’s Lydo-Median narrative : 
indeed, there is no difficulty in believing that Herodotus obtained 
his numerical statements of the lengths of the reigns of the dif- 
ferent sovereigns of Lydia and Media from credible and authentic 
sources. The visit of Solon to the court of Croesus may be a 
legendary anachronism, or the name of the Athenian may have 
been substituted for that of some less illustrious sage, with suitable 
additions to the narrative; tradition may have given conflicting 
accounts of the place and manner of Cyrus’ death—but the 
duration of the length of the reign of either of these monarchs is a 
subject very far less likely to have been influenced by tradition. 
The recent excavations in the vicinity of the Tigris teach us with 
what minuteness the annals of the Assyrian kings were recorded ; 
and the sacred historian (Esther x. 2) appeals to the ‘ Chronicles 
of Media and Persia’ in terms which not only assert their exist- 
ence, but also their accuracy. It is highly probable that Hero- 
dotus, who personally visited Babylon, and ascertained the manner 
of the destruction of Nineveh (B. i. c. 106), was able, in the course 
of his travels and inquiries, to procure the numerical statements 
alluded to above from authentic documents: and if later writers 
differ from him, they can scarcely claim for their statements the 





4 Herodotus (B. i. ¢. 93), says—‘ Lydia exhibits one work the greatest of all, 
except those of the Egyptians and Babylonians. There is there a monument to 
Alyattes, father of Croesus, the basis of which is composed of large stones, the 
rest is a mound of earth. This monument is six stades and two plethra in cir- 
cumference, and in breadth thirteen plethra; contiguous to it is a large lake which 
is called the Gygean lake.’ We are told by travellers, that this mound still exists 
near the lake, at a few miles distance from Sart, the ancient Sardis. ‘ Dr. Chandler 
conceives that a considerable treasure might be discovered if the barrow were 
opened. Other mounds are found near this, of various sizes, which are conceived 
to have been raised in memory of the ancient kings of Lydia.’ If the Turks 
would permit these mounds to be opened, considerable light might be thrown not 
only upon Lydian, but also upon Etruscan antiquities and history. 
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weight of authority which seems due to those of the venerable 
father of history. 

Having thus far attempted to ascertain the Jatest assignable 
date for the entrance of the Cimmerians into Asia, and their 
capture of Sardis, it is necessary to discover the earliest year that 
can fairly be named for the commencement of the siege of Nineveh 
by Cyaxares after his decisive victory over the Assyrians. 

It was cir. 634 B.c. that Cyaxares succeeded his father Phra- 
ortes, who had fallen in an unsuccessful battle against the sove- 
reign of Nineveh: and when we consider the long military ex- 
perience of Phraortes during a victorious career of more than 
twenty years, and the undoubted valour and comparative disci- 
pline of the Median portion of his army, it may be easily conceived 
that the disastrous defeat of the Medes and death of their warlike 
king must be attributed to the self-confidence of Phraortes rather 
than to any considerable superiority on the part of the Ninevites 
sufficient to make it requisite for Cyaxares to delay his attempt to 
take vengeance upon the conquerors. Indeed, the fact that* Phra- 





* It may be permitted me to add here an apparently striking coincidence 
between the Medo-Persian chronology of Herodotus, and the statements of the 
Holy Scriptures (and, to a certain degree, of Berosus) in reference to the career of 
Sennacherib. He teaches us that one hundred and seventy-nine years elapsed from 
the foundation of the Median monarchy by Deioces, unto the death of Cyrus, cir. 
529 or 530 B.c. It follows, therefore, that Deioces became the independent sove- 
reign of the Medes, cir. 708 or 709, B.c. And what event so likely to give birth 
to this new sovereignty, as the miraculous destruction of a large portion of the 
Assyrian army in Judea, and Sennacherib’s assassination by his two sons, not 
long after, at Nineveh? Scriptural chronology is believed to lead to the conclusion 
that the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian host (a fact which the Egyptian 
legend on the subject of Sennacherib’s discomfiture strongly tends to corroborate) 
and the disgraceful return of the humbled monarch to Nineveh, occurred cir. 710 
s.c. And Berosus affirms, what the Scriptures intimate (and the apocryphal 
legend of Tobit asserts) that Sennacherib was murdered by his two sons in a 
temple, shortly after his return from Judea. 

With regard to Deioces, when the Greek historian tells us that he reigned fifty- 
three years, this may be received as an accurate numerical statement drawn from 
authentic sources. While much that he relates of the previous life of Deioces 
may be considered to be more or less traditional, 

The duration generally assigned to the reign of Sennacherib is about eight years. 
Some writers extend his reign to eighteen years; but Dr. Hales supposes it to have 
continued only from 714 B. c, to 710 B.c. The period of seven years would 
seem to be confirmed, in some measure, by the recent discoveries of Colonel Raw- 
linson, who writes—‘ The only copy of Sennacherib’s annals which has yet been 
found at Koyunjik, is very imperfect, and extends only to the seventh year. The 
relic known as Colonel Tayler’s cylinder, dates from one year later.’ 

Colonel Rawlinson also appears to have satisfactorily ascertained that the 
Sargon of Isaiah is to be identified neither with Sennacherib nor Esarhaddon. 
He considers the name to belong to Shalmaneser; but Dr. Hincks would identify 
Sargon with Tiglath-Pileser. 

* According to Colonel Rawlinson, ‘many of the drawings and inscriptions 
recently brought by Dr. Layard from Nineveh, refer to the son of Esarhaddon, who 
warred extensively in Susiana, Babylonia, and Armenia—though, as his arms never 
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ortes was the aggressor in invading Assyria, and the subsequent 
utter rout of the victorious Ninevites by Cyaxares, would go very 
far to favour this view: and Herodotus says that the Ninevites, 
although at the time of Phraortes’ invasion, ‘ still in good con- 
dition, yet were abandoned by their confederates.’ 

Nor, on the other hand, can the Assyrians be thought to have 
obtained so great a triumph over their brave and powerful enemy 
without having also themselves suffered such severe loss as would 
render them unwilling or unable to attempt the conquest of the 
mountainous region and hardy population of Media, whose energies 
would be directed by a leader so formidable as Cyaxares: and 
when it is added that history represents the son and successor of 
Phraortes to have been of great ambition, of consummate military 
skill for the times, and of an impetuous and violent temper, it may 
be reasonably presumed that he would delay as little as possible 
his expedition against the victorious enemy. Revenge, grief, and 
the rage of mortified pride, do not calculate the numbers and 
‘ona of an enemy with much nicety; and gg - it is 
probable that Cyaxares, in his eagerness to avenge his father’s 
death, and wipe away the disgrace of defeat, at once invaded the 
Assyrian territory. He would thus commence the siege of Nineveh 
in the first, or, at the latest, in the second year of his reign, in 
633 B.c., and in the ninth year of Josiah. 

It is not easy to draw any other conclusion than this from the 
simple language of Herodotus: ‘ When Phraortes was dead, 
Cyaxares his son succeeded him. He is said to have been more 
warlike than his ancestors He assembled the forces of all 
his subjects, and marched against Nineveh to avenge his father and 
destroy the city.’ Such language greatly supports the view that 
Cyaxares, exasperated at the death of his father and the disgrace 
of. his country, hastily assembled, immediately after his accession, 
the whole power of his dominions (the popular excitement agree- 
ing with his own), and very early in his reign successfully encoun- 
tered those who had defeated and slain his father. At all events, 
the silence of Herodotus on the subject of an Assyrian invasion of 
Media seems fatal to the assertion in the apocryphal book of 
Judith, that the victorious Assyrian king Nabuchodonosor, after 








penetrated westward, he has been unnoticed in Scripture ones It would thus 
haddon, 


appear, as might be expected, that after the death of Esar the powerful 
dependencies of Armenia and Babylonia with Susiana, again struggled to throw off 
the yoke of Nineveh. It may be observed that these discoveries are not inconsis- 
tent with Herodotus’ account of the subsequent victorious career of Phraortes, 
For as Esarhaddon died cir, 669 B.c., and Phraortes succeeded his father, Deioces, 
cir. 656 B.c., this interval of thirteen years would afford sufficient time for the 
wars of Esarhaddon’s son, Indeed these very wars might prevent the latter from 
attempting to check Median attempts at conquest in other quarters, 
VOL. IV.—NO. VII. Cc 
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his defeat of the Median Arphaxad or Phraortes in the plain of 
Ragau, ‘ became lord of Arphaxad’s cities, and came into Ecba- 
tane, and took the towers thereof, and spoiled the streets, and 
turned the beauty thereof into shame.’ 

The writer of this essay is inclined to regard the apocryphal 
book of Judith as a mere fiction, a sort of historical romance, com- 
posed by a person ill-acquainted with the true segs of the times 
in which he has placed his heroine. If, however, this apparently 
improbable legend could be accepted as authentic history, and 
Arphaxad be identified with Phraortes, it would greatly tend to 
confirm the view of the early advance of Cyaxares against Nine- 
veh, which it is here attempted to establish: for the defeat of 
Arphaxad or Phraortes in the plain of Ragau must have occurred 
cir. 634 B.c. ; and in the following year, or at the latest in 632 B.c., 
Holofernes (if such an Assyrian general ever existed) died by the 
hand of Judith, and his panic-stricken forces, fleeing in terror and 
confusion, were pursued by the Israelites. An opportunity too 
inviting to be slighted would thus be offered to the exasperated 
Cyaxares for the gratification of his ambition and revenge as 
early, at least, as the commencement of the year 631 B.c., and of 
which it can scarcely be thought that he did not at once avail 
himself. 

Nor is this all. If the book of Judith contain authentic his- 





t The book of Judith contains an account of the panic and flight from Palestine 
of a powerful Assyrian army, after the death of their leader Holofernes—the name 
is rather Persian than Assyrian, resembling, in its termination, such Persian names 
as Tissaphernes, If this event really occurred, it must have happened subsequently 
to the reign of Esarhaddon. But the utter silence of the Scriptures on the subject 
of Assyrian aggression in Palestine, after the return of Manasseh from his captivity 
in Babylon, is strong presumptive evidence against the truth of the narrative of 
the expedition of Holofernes. It is also stated that at the time of the advance of 
Holofernes, ‘the children of Israel that dwelt in Judea were exceedingly afraid 
of him, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and for the temple of the Lord their God; 
for they were newly returned from the captivity, and all the people of Judea were 
lately gathered together, and the vessels, and the altar, and the house were sanc- 
tified after the profanation.’ This seems to be mere trifling. From the captivity 
of Manasseh to the victories of Nebuchadnezzar there did not occur, so far as the 
Scriptures teach us, any important invasion of Palestine, from the regions of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. And what was the captivity here spoken of, from which 
the Jews had newly returned? Manasseh’s return is believed to have happened 
about forty years before the time at which Holofernes is said to have besieged 
Bethulia, and terrified Jerusalem. And if we follow the chronology of the Scrip- 
tures and Herodotus, while we identify Arphaxad with Phraortes, all this panic at 
Jerusalem must have occurred between the eighth and twelfth years of Josiah’s reign. 

Again, with regard to Egypt. At the time in question, Psammitichus, a 
powerful king, must have been reigning over that country, at least thirty years, 
Yet we are told that the sovereign, then on the throne of Nineveh, sent, as a liege- 
lord to vassals, messengers ‘to the river of Egypt, and Taphnes, and Rameses, 
and all the land of Gesem, until ye come beyond Tanis and Memphis, and to all 
the inhabitants of Egypt, until ye come to the borders of Ethiopia.’ (ch. i. ver. 
9,10.) Is it not difficult to resist the conviction that the writer took these names 
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tory, the actual dominion of Nineveh over any portion of the land 
of the ten tribes must have virtually ceased at the death of Holo- 
fernes, and the disorderly flight of his terrified host, fully two years 
before the beginning of Josiah’s national religious reformation in 
Judea and Samaria. 

It may be presumed, then, with very high probability, from the 
language of Herodotus, from the fact that Nineveh had been for- 
saken at the time by her confederates, and was only the capital of 
the Assyrian territory, and from the power, ambition, and violent 
temper of Cyaxares, and the martial temper and long-cherished 
warlike feelings and habits of his Median subjects, that this prince 
did not defeat the Assyrians later than 633 or 632 B.c. But the 
twelfth year of Josiah partly coincided with the fifth of Cyaxares, 
and it is scarcely credible, under all the circumstances of the case, 
that the Mede waited so long before he marched to avenge his 
father’s defeat and death: and it is not likely (though perhaps 
possible) that the Scythians delayed their pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians to the seventh or eighth year after the flight of the latter into 
Asia. 

And here it may be permitted to notice the probable length of 
the interval between the flight of the Cimmerians and their pursuit 
by the Scythians. As the former cannot well be supposed to have 
taken Sardis later than 637 B.c., if the pursuit had been imme- 
diate, the priority of the Scythian invasion to the commencement 
of Josiah’s reformation would, of course, be at once decisively 
established. As, however, the Scythians cannot have defeated 
Cyaxares earlier than 634 B.c., an interval of at least from two to 
three years must be thought to have elapsed between the flight of 
the Cimmerian horde from Europe and the advance of the victors 
in pursuit of them. And when Herodotus tells us that the Scy- 





of places at random from the Pentateuch, and the predictions of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel against Egypt? And whatisto be said of the idea of a powerful monarch, 
like Psammitichus, permitting the Assyrian messengers to proceed, apparently 
unmolested, through the length of his kingdom to the borders of Ethiopia? 
Indeed, the writer of Judith—the name, perhaps, meaning the Jewess—would 
seem to have incongruously blended together certain facts and characters in sacred 
and secular history :—the death of Sisera by the hand of Jael—the flight of Senna- 
cherib—the power and despotic pride of Nebuchadnezzar—and the defeat and 
death of the Median Phraortes. And from such materials as these, the romance 
of Judith seems to have been constructed, without any regard to historical 
probability. 

Again, Diodati remarks that the names of the following places,—Esdraelon, 
Chellus, Cyamon, Scythopolis, Bethulia, and others, were not known until after 
the Babylonian captivity. 

There is one fact, however, which (in connection with the silence of Scripture) 
should at once decide the question. Josephus, the well known Jewish historian, 
(who would have been too happy to introduce such a narrative, if trae—or at least 
to allude to it, if it had been a popular tradition of long standing) is utterly silent 
as to the very names of Judith and Holofernes, 9 
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thians, on reaching the territory of the Cimmerians, ‘ took pos- 
session of the deserted country,’ he appears to teach us that a 
longer space than that of a few weeks or months occurred before 
they marched into Asia: and as we know from another part of his 
history that the conquerors were accompanied by their wives and 
children, it seems necessary to conclude that they at once estab- 
lished themselves in their newly-acquired lands. Nor is it, indeed, 
likely that the Scythians would ever have set forth in pursuit of 
the fugitives, without some sufficient motive to stienilate their 
ferocity : and if the Cimmerians had withdrawn into some far- 
distant part of Asia, too remote for the tidings of their locality to 
have reached the European shores of the Palus Maeotis and 
Euxine, the Scythians would scarcely have undertaken a wild and 
uncertain enterprise without any clue to guide them even to the 
probability of success." But as the fugitives settled themselves 
upon the Asiatic coasts of the Euxine, it was next to impossible 
that in process of time tidings, more or less correct, of their new 
locality (and even vague and exaggerated statements of their 
success at Sardis), should not reach the Scythian conquerors. 
These, to whom their recently-acquired lands would begin to lose 
the charm of novelty, would at length be aroused, in the natural 
restlessness of the barbarian character and habits, and excited to 
attack in Asia those whom they had driven from Europe: and 
considering the comparative difficulty of intercourse in those coun- 
tries at that period, and other circumstances, a space of from two 
to three years may be well supposed to have elapsed between the 
flight of the Cimmerians and their pursuit by the Scythians—a 
much longer period is doubtless possible. Yet it is not well to 
extend this interval too far ; and it may be deemed most consistent 
with all the circumstances of the narrative to suppose that it was 
towards the very close of the reign of Ardys that the Cimmerians 
gained possession of Sardis, and that the victory of the Scythians 
over the Medes occurred very early in the reign of Cyaxares, 
shortly after his accession. 





" If the pursuit had been immediate, the Scythians would scarcely have lost, 
so entirely, the traces of such a numerous ~~ horde. Herodotus writes— 
‘The Cimmerians evidently appear to have fled from the Scythians into Asia, and 
to have settled in the peninsula in which the Grecian city of Sinope now stands, 
And it is evident that the Scythians pursuing them missed their way. For the 
Cimmerians fled constantly by the sea-coast, whereas the Scythians pursued (Book 
i., chap. 104), keeping Caucasus on the right, until they entered the Median terri- 
tory, towards the midland, This account is given in common both by the Greeks 
and barbarians.’ (Book iv., chap. 2.) It must be borne in mind, that, in the imme- 
diately preceding chapter, the historian says that the Scythians coming up, ‘ took 
possession of the deserted lands.’ If the Cimmerians (as may not unfairly be 
inferred from the statement, ‘that they fled constantly by the sea coast’) settled 
themselves in the peninsula, before they entered the Lydian territory, they may 
have been a full year, or even more, in Asia, before they surprised Sardis. 
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There are yet one or two additional considerations which should 
not be altogether passed over in silence. 

In the year that Josiah was mortally wounded, in the battle at 
Megiddo against Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt,* the great solar 
eclipse terminated the war between the Lydian and Medes in its 
sixth campaign. To strengthen the alliance between the two 
nations, Alyattes gave his daughter in marriage to Astyages the 
son of Cyaxares. As the Scythian dominion in Upper Asia con- 
tinued twenty-eight years, and did not begin earlier than 684 B.c., 
it is certain that the Scythians—and it is highly probable that the 
Cimmerians also—were still in Asia. ‘Thus the humiliating and 
_annoying proximity of these barbarians would doubtless form an 
important topic of conversation between the two kings—of whom 
Alyattes would desire to revenge himself upon the Cimmerians 
for their capture of Sardis in the reign of Ardys; and the fierce 
and warlike son of Phraortes could never forget that he had been 
himself vanquished, and Nineveh and imperial supremacy snatched 
from his grasp by the sudden advance of the Scythian invaders. 
Safe in the mountainous regions of Media from their arms, he 
could not expect that they would permit him to descend into the 
neighbourhood of the Tigris, and undertake the siege of Nineveh, 
without offering serious and dangerous resistance. ‘These bar- 
barians were now the only obstacle between him and the conquest 
of that ancient city; and the ruling and craving desire of his 
heart would be to remove these formidable enemies with the least 
rs delay consistent with his own safety. The tidings of the 

abylonians (recently the vassals of Nineveh) having triumphed 
over the king of Egypt at Carchemish 607 B.c. (as recorded by 
the prophet Jeremiah) would stimulate (or rather goad) him to 
the speedy accomplishment of his purpose.’ Accordingly, his 





* Here we see the indirect but strong agreement between the Scriptures and 
Herodotus. In the former, we find that Pharaoh-Necho did not fear to ven- 
ture upon a march to the Euphrates; and in Herodotus we see the encourage- 
ment to this enterprise. Nineveh was thoroughly humbled and enfeebled at this 
time—-the Mede was entangled in a tedious and uncertain war with the Lydian— 
and the Babylonian (yet untried) would be regarded by Pharaoh as a rebellious 
vassal of Nineveh, not to be feared by a king of Egypt. Pharaoh would commence 
his march in the spring of 610 B.c.; and it was not till the 30th of September 
in that year, that the solar eclipse unexpectedly terminated the Lydo-Median 
war, 

¥ The following additional, though not unimportant, particulars, are better 
given ina note. It is generally believed that Nabopolassar, the father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who had assisted in establishing peace between Lydia and Media, was 
present with Cyaxares at the final siege and capture of Nineveh. On this view, 
as Nabopolassar died in 605 B.c., the Scythian dominion must have terminated in 
606 or 605 B.c. If Nabopolassar was present at the capture of Nineveh, as well 
as at the commencement of the investment of the city, the siege must have been 
speedily terminated—a consideration which indirectly favours the prediction of 
Nahum, that the city would fall through some unexpected and disastrous occurs 
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treacherous banquet to the Medes may be reasonably thought to 
have been given very early after this fresh excitement to his am- 
bition and emulation, and thus 605, or indeed 606 3.c., may be 
about the latest probable date for the expulsion of the Scythians 
from Asia: and hence 633 B.c. (the ninth year of Josiah) will be 
the latest probable date for the victory obtained over Cyaxares by 
the Scythians after he had commenced the siege of Nineveh. 
Upon the whole, then, it would seem that the following conclu- 
sions may be judged to rest upon very strong presumptive evi- 
dence :—(1) That as Nineveh was abandoned by her confederates 
when Phraortes invaded her territory in the eighth year of Josiah’s 
reign, her hold, even at that early period, could be little more than 
nominal upon such distant provinces as Syria and Samaria. (2) 
That, as the Assyrians never regained their power and empire 
after their defeat by Cyaxares, this event, which cannot well be 
dated later than the ninth of Josiah, may be correctly regarded as 
the virtual and final dissolution of all political subjection on the 
part of Samaria to Nineveh. (3) That a later date than the 
tenth of Josiah cannot reasonably be assigned to the commence- 
ment of the Scythian vgn of twenty-eight years in Upper 
Asia—a supremacy which may be said to have given Samaria in 
sovereignty to Josiah, and to have prepared the way for the rise, 
development, and triumph of the imperial power of Babylon under 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Labynetus or Nabopolassar. Hence 
from all that has been advanced in this essay, it may perhaps be 
considered almost (if not altogether) certain, that at least two 
years before the commencement of Josiah’s great religious refor- 
mation Samaria was virtually destitute of any legitimate earthly 
sovereign, and that Josiah, in acting with (apparently) sovereign 
jurisdiction in the territory of the ten tribes, was guilty of no real 





rence. But, according to Diodorus, it was not until the third year of the 
siege, that the Tigris, overflowing its banks, threw down twenty stadia of the city 
wall. 

We may suppose that Cyaxares would, immediately after the destruction of the 
Scythian chiefs, invade Assyria, At all events, it seems to be almost certain that 
he revenged his father’s death very shortly after his accession to the throne, and 
as soon as it was possible to assemble the forces of his dominions, And this highly 
probable view of what really occurred, leaves no space whatever for the expedition 
of Holofernes into Palestine, and is fatal to the claims of the legend of Judith. 
These remarks, and those in a former note, upon the utter want of authenticity on 
this apocryphal narrative, may not be altogether out of place here, at this season 
of Papal aggression: for, as Mr. Hartwell Horne correctly observes—‘ These 
human predictions (the Apocryphal books) were first enrolled among the divinely 
inspired writings by the assembly of popish prelates and others, who were con- 
vened in what is called the Council of Trent.’ And it may be hoped, that a 
candid and inquiring mind, if partially ensnared by the seductions of Romanism, 
may pause in its course, on learning that it cannot fully submit itself to the Papacy, 
without accepting as canonical and divinely inspired, such legendary narratives as 
those of ‘ Judith,’ ‘ Tobit,’ and of ‘ Bel and the Dragon.’ 
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infringement upon any actually existing Assyrian supremacy and 
authority there. 

Nor, indeed, may we suppose that the Jewish king would have, 
at such a critical period, unwilling subjects in Samaria. As the 
reigning descendant of David, and bearing the divinely-predicted 
name of Josiah, this pious servant of the Most High could appeal 
to authentic historical documents to show that he had received 
authority to desecrate and destroy the altar at Bethel, from a 
mightier sovereign than any upon earth: and what view of the 
subject, it may be asked, can more readily commend itself to the 
devout and thoughtful reader of Holy Writ than that God should 
incline (as was the case, to a certain extent, with the eminent 
reformers, Asa and Hezekiah) the hearts of those Israelites who 
were still dwelling in the land of their fathers, to submit them- 
selves to the government of the son of Amon? Nay, upon learning 
his divinely-predicted commission against idolatrous Bethel, and 
being convinced in their reason and conscience that all the other 
altars and high places were but the development of the same spirit 
of guilty departure from the God of Israel, which, beginning at 
Bethel, ultimately brought upon Ephraim and his fellows the 
Assyrian oppressor—would they not invite and encourage him to 
carry his holy anti-idolatrous warfare throughout the land, and 
cordially co-operate with him in his glorious work? It is said of 
Asa, ‘ that he gathered all Judah and Benjamin, and the strangers 
with them, out of Ephraim and Manasseh and Simeon ; for they 
fell to him out of Israel in abundance, when they saw that the 
Lord his God was with him (2 Chron. xv. 9). The scanty rem- 
nant of the tribes of Israel, who, with the descendants of the 
idolatrous colonists, formed at that time the population of Samaria, 
could not but see and feel that Josiah was owned and favoured of 
heaven: and He, who thus exalted and protected the son of 
Amon, manifestly appears to have inclined by his own divine 
and secret influence the hearts of this a * scanty 
remnant to the house of David, the temple at Jerusalem, and the 
God of their fathers: and even the Gentile colonists (who, through 
the visitation of the lions sent among their idolatrous forefathers, 
had been brought to an imperfect, but decided, acknowledgment 
of Jehovah as the God of the land) would not be indisposed in 
times of general confusion and disorder, when they had become 
thoroughly separated from Nineveh, to submit themselves to the 





* The existence of such a remnant in Samaria, in the days of Josiah, should not 
excite surprise. We cannot suppose that the Assyrians utterly emptied the 
conquered territory of its Hebrew population, And, perhaps, not an inconsiderable 
number of Israelites would take refuge in Judea during Shalmaneser’s invasion, 
and afterwards return into Samaria. 
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rule of a just and pious king like Josiah, whose ancestors, they 
would be aware, had once been the sovereigns of Samaria, as well 
as of Judea. It is also to be observed that the Scythian dominion 
in Asia bears, in some measure, upon the disastrous defeat of 
Josiah at Megiddo, and the melancholy close of his life and reign. 
If the Scythians had not vanquished the Mede, and established 
themselves in the regions of the Tigris and Euphrates, Pharaoh- 
Necho might not have ventured to undertake an expedition to the 
borders of Mesopotamia. ‘The same barbarian triumph and do- 
minion invited (or perhaps almost constrained) Josiah to assume 
the sovereignty of Samaria. This increase of power and dominion 
was a strong temptation to lead him wae | to depart, in 
some measure, from the devout and humble fear of God which had 
previously possessed his heart. He appears, from the completion 
of his reformation to the close of his reign, to have been virtually 
the sovereign of Samaria as well as of Judea. And when Pha- 
raoh-Necho was marching, on his way to the Euphrates, through a 
portion of the territory of the ten tribes, Josiah, in addition to 
other motives, would naturally resent the act as an infringement 
= his own regal rights and sovereignty, and would resist the 

gyptian, not as the lord of the two tribes of Rehoboam’s king- 
dom, but as reigning over the dominions of his ancestor David : 
and, through an unhappily blind and culpable self-confidence in 
consequence of the gracious promise that he should be gathered 
to his grave in peace—a promise necessarily conditional upon his 
obedience to the Divine will—he appears to have marched, 
without duly seeking counsel of the Lord, to the plain of Me- 
giddo, where he was mortally wounded, and died shortly after at 

erusalem.* 

The Scytho-Cimmerian narrative of the venerable father of 
history will suggest more than one important reflection to the mind 
of the Christian reader. 

Should we not adore the divine wisdom and power manifested 
in the unexpected provision made for the accomplishment of pre- 
dictions uttered many years previously by the prophet Isaiah to 
the king Hezekiah? ‘ Behold, the days come that all that is in 
thine house, and all that thy fathers have laid up in store for thee 
until this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing shall be left, 
saith the Lord; and thy sons shall be eunuchs in the palace of 
the king of Babylon’ (Isa. xxxix. 7). But when we look at the 


* This promise was, however, fulfilled in its essential features, For Josiah 
died at Jerusalem in the midst of his friends, withont witnessing any of the cala- 
mities which afterwards befel his devoted country, and was buried in the sepulchre 
of his fathers. It is said of another illustrious reformer, Hezekiah, that ‘God left 
him, to try him, that he might know all that was in his heart.’ 2 Chron. xxxii. 
$l. 
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defeat and death of Phraortes, the power of Nineveh seems again 
to revive, and the term of Chaldean subjection and inferiority to 
be prolonged—nay, when Cyaxares smites the Assyrian, and lays 
siege to his metropolis, all hope of early Babylonian independence 
may seem to have vanished ; for, if the son of Phraortes had suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of Nineveh, Babylon would most 
likely have become a province of the Median, as previously of the 
Assyrian empire; and the fierce ambition, power, and military 
skill of Cyaxares would have effectually overshadowed Asia during 
his reign. And how is this Median triumph to be prevented, and 
Babylon be permitted to rise into independence? A horde of un- 
known > Scythian barbarians, under the overruling guidance of an 
unseen and almighty hand, unwittingly turns aside from the track 
of those whom it is eagerly seeking, and unexpectedly encounters 
and smites the Median conquerors occupied, at the time, in the 
siege of Nineveh. These same barbarians, by their subsequent 
dominion in Asia during twenty-eight years, gave to Babylon the 
opportunity of assuming independent royalty, rising into imperial 
power and eae and fulfilling the predictions of the Hebrew 
ee t was their victories which so thoroughly destroyed 


or a time all political connection between Palestine and Nineveh 
as to enable Josiah (without wrong to the Assyrian monarch) to 


accomplish the divinely-predicted desecration and overthrow of the 
altar at Bethel, and also to exercise a sovereign anti-idolatrous 
jurisdiction to the glory of the God of Israel, not only in Judea, 
but also in the land of the ten tribes on the western side of the 
Jordan. 

I shall now close this essay with a brief notice of the prediction 
delivered at Bethel before the first king of the ten tribes: ‘ And, 
behold, there came a man of God out of Judah by the word of 
the Lord unto Bethel, and Jeroboam stood by the altar to burn 
incense. And he cried against the altar in the word of the Lord, 
and said, O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord; behold, a child 
shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah by name, and upon 
thee shall he offer the priests of the high places that burn incense 
upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burnt upon thee’ (1 Kings 
xiii. 1), If the Lord had announced that the future Josiah was to 
wage a triumphant warfare against idolatrous altars and high 
places throughout the land of Ephraim, and rule as a king in the 
territory of the ten tribes, some royal descendant of David might 
have been tempted to anticipate the divine purpose by presump- 
tuously giving the predicted name to his son and heir. But the 





» The particular name of the tribe is unknown; that of the Cimmerians seems 
allied to the Gomer of prophecy. 
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desolation of the single altar at Bethel, on the very confines of 
Judea, was too unimportant (so to speak) an achievement to excite 
the attention and ambition of a Jewish king ; and the prophetic 
announcement appears to have slumbered in comparative neglect 
and obscurity. And as Bethel was consecrated in Jewish recol- 
lections as the place where their illustrious ancestor Jacob had 
received the typical vision of the ladder which reached from earth 
to heaven, a much earlier fulfilment of the denunciation might 
have been expected than that which took place three centuries 
afterwards. Vet during that long interval no Jewish king appears 
to have been induced to bestow the name of Josiah upon his first- 
born ; nor, perhaps, can one be mentioned earlier than Manasseh 
who was likely to do so from private and personal motives, without 
any reference whatever to the prophetic denunciation of which we 
are speaking. But the Most High ever chooses his own times and 
seasons, without consulting the judgment of man. When, how- 
ever, the appointed time at length arrived, it is very possible that 
neither Manasseh nor Amon was aware that any such threat had 
ever been uttered against Bethel : indeed, it may be well believed 
that the truly penitent and humbled Manasseh would have shrunk 
from the presumption of giving the name, had he been aware of 
the prophecy. And we may readily suppose that Manasseh (un- 
consciously moved by a divine impulse), without one thought of 
Bethel or its altar, in humble and adoring gratitude for his own 
twofold merciful deliverance from Babylonish captivity and idola- 
trous apostasy, proposed that the name Josiah (Jehovah heals) 
should be given to his grandson—a name so deeply and truly 
significant of the goodness and forbearance of God towards him- 
self. And thus would the Most High, by the most simple and 
natural means, provide that the name long previously predicted, 
should, in His own due season, be given to him who was destined 
to desecrate and desolate the idolatrous altar and high places at 
Bethel. 
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ADDENDA. 


It has been recently asserted that the eclipse which occurred on the 
28th May, 585 B.c., is to be regarded as that which was predicted by 
Thales, and which closed the Lydo-Median war in its sixth campaign. 
The following are some of the historical objections to this hypothesis. 

I. (a.) 480 B.c. is now generally considered as the ascertained date 
of the battle of Salamis. According to Herodotus, the Greeks ob- 
tained this victory in the 6th or 7th year of the reign of Xerxes. 
Thus" fifty years intervened between the battle of Salamis and the death 
of Cyrus, who therefore died cir. 530 B.c. (b.) As Cyrus reigned 29 
years and Astyages 35 years, the death of Cyrus must have happened 64 
years after that of Cyaxares, who therefore died cir. 594 B.c.  (c¢.) 
Hence, if Cyaxares (in whose reign the eclipse of Thales closed the 
Lyod-Median war) died cir. 594, it follows that the eclipse in question 
could not have occurred so late as 585 B.c. 

II. If we admit that Herodotus has correctly given 64 years as the 
amount of the united reigns of Cyrus and Astyages, the eclipse of 585 
B.C. cannot be received as that predicted by Thales. ‘Two questions, 
however, will here naturally suggest themselves. (d.) May we not 
suppose that the reign of Cyrus really commenced in Persia, at the 
death of his father Cambyses, and thus its earlier portion may have 
synchronised with the latter part of the reign of Astyages, in which 
case the above interval of 64 years may be sufficiently shortened for 
the admission of the 585 hypothesis? Herodotus seems positively to 
forbid any such supposition, whatever Xenophon, in his (perhaps) phi- 
losophical romance, may have taught to the eontrary. In Herodotus, 
Cambyses is only a respectable Persian nobleman, whose comparative 
obscurity recommended him to Astyages as a suitable husband for his 
daughter Mandane; and Cyrus himself, in the forged letter which, 
when preparing to revolt, he read to the assembly of his countrymen, 
stated ‘ that Astyages had made him general of the Persians.’ Nor 
is the language of the historian less decisive on this point, when, 
speaking of the defeat of Astyages, he says, ‘ Cyrus, therefore, having 
been thus born and educated, came to the throne.’ B. 1, ¢. 130. 

III. We come now to the second question. Is it at all improbable 
that transcribers—even if Herodotus wrote his numbers fully in words, 
and not in any abbreviated form—may, in the course of time, have in- 
advertently (for there is no conceivable motive for designed change) 
altered one or both of the numbers originally assigned by Herodotus 
to the reigns of Cyrus and Astyages? (e.) The length of the reign of 
Astyages. Our present text of Herodotus scarcely permits us to take 
a single year from the thirty-five of this king’s reign. This is almost 
proved by the following passage from B. 1, c. 130: ‘ Astyages, after 





" The battle of Salamis was fought in the sixth or seventh of Xerxes (Book 7, 
chap. 20). Darius reigned thirty-six years, and the united reigns of Cambyses and 
Smerdis amounted to eight years; in all about fifty years. 
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he had reigned thirty-five years, was thus deposed; and the Medes 
bent under the Persian yoke, after they had ruled over” all Asia be- 
Yond the river Halys, for the space of one hundred and twenty-eight 
years, excepting the interval of the Scythian dominion.’ There is 
here a slight error of excess, yet not such as to affect the argument. 
For other data in Herodotus* teach us that the united reigns of the 
Median kings amounted to 150 years; and if from this number we 
subtrac®the «28 years of the Scythian rule, we have 122, and not 128 
years, as in our present copies. The mistake, however, whether it 
arose from the inattention of the historian or his transcribers, is per- 
haps easily explained ; for as the duration of the Scythian dominion 
(named in this passage in such close connection with that of the Median 
kingdom) was twenty-eight years, Herodotus himself may (not at all 
improbably) have unconsciously written 28 after the 100, instead of 
the correct number 22. At all events, it may be fairly concluded from 
this passage that, in the original text of Herodotus, the Median king- 
dom was stated to have continued more than 120 years, deducting the 
28 years of the Scythian rule; and, if the assigned lengths of thé 
reigns of the preceding Median kings are correct, this could not be, 
unless we allow Astyages to have telgned at least thirty-four years. 
Thus we have a twofold assertion of the length of the reign of Astyages 
—1, directly and in express terms; 2, by inference from the whole 
duration of the Median kingdom. It is therefore improbable that 
transcribers should have changed the number originally assigned by 
Herodotus to the years of Astyages’ reign. (f.) The following con- 
sideration tends still further to show this improbability. It seems 
certain from Herodotus that Mandane was not given in marriage to 
Cambyses until at least three or four years after the accession of her 
father Astyages to the throne. The birth of Cyrus cannot therefore 
well be dated earlier than the jifth year of Astyages; and even if we 
suppose that Cyrus was not more than 25 years of age (he was perhaps 
nearer 80) at the time of his successful revolt, Astyages must, on 
this view, have reigned thirty years before his defeat and dethrone- 
ment. We may thus feel almost assured that Herodotus originally 
assigned 35 years to the reign of Astyages. 

IV. The length of the reign of Cyrus.—As Herodotus does not give 
a similar twofold statement of the length of the reign of Cyrus, there 
is room for the supposition of error here, through the inattention of 
transcribers. Ifthe eclipse of Thales really occurred 585 B.c., and if 
we assume (the view most favourable to the 585 hypothesis) that Cyax- 
ares died in the following year (584), we cannot, for the reasons given 
above, well assign an earlier date than cir. 579 B.c. for the birth of 


» This is rather loosely expressed. It does not appear that the Median do- 
minion extended to the Halys before the time of Cyaxares (Book 1, chap. 103). 
There is a somewhat similar departure from strict accuracy in Book 4, chap, 1; 
where it is said that before the arrival of the Scythians ‘the Medes ruled over 
Asia.’ 

© Deioces reigned 53 years; Phraortes 22; Cyaxares 40; Astyages 35; in all 
150 years. 
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Cyrus, who would thus be about" fifty years old at the time of his de- 
cease in 5380 B.c. There is perhaps nothing in Herodotus positively 
inconsistent with this view, though the tenor of his narrative must Be 
regarded as by no means favourable to it. Also, if we consider the 
dethronement of Astyages to have taken place cir. 550 B.c., it is per- 
haps possible, so far as Herodotus is coneerned, that Cyrus may have 
conquered Croesus, and subdued the eastern Asiatic nations previous 
to 540 B.c., when he is generally” believed to have cqmmenced the 
siege of Babylon: but all this is possible rather than probable. 

V. What has been advanced in the last paragraph rests upon the 
supposition that Cyaxares died in 584 B.c., the year after the eclipse, 
on the 585 hypothesis. If, however (as seems almost capable of de- 
monstration from Herodotus), the Lydo-Median war was terminated by 
the eclipse of Thales before the expulsion of the Scythians, the con- 
quest of Nineveh, and the reduction of Assyria, it would seem scarcely 
possible to date the death of Cyaxares earlier than cir. 580 B.c. Thus 
the dethronement of Astyages would be brought down to cir. 546 B.c., 
the reign of Cyrus reduced from 29 to 16 years, and only five or six 
~ years would be left for the conqyest of Croesus and the eastern* Asiatic 
nations, if the siege of Babylon was commenced cir. 540 B.c.° 

VI. This important point in tM® present discussion has been already 
touched upon in the preceding essay, but it deserves further notice. 
(g.) The reader is requested to consider carefully the following quo- 
tation. ‘ For 28 years the Scythians governed Asia. Now Cyaxares 
and the Medes invited the greater part of them to a feast, and having 
made them drunk, put them to death, and so the Medes recovered 
their former power, and took Nineveh, and reduced the Assyrians to 
subjection, with the exception of the Babylonian district. Having 
accomplished these things, Cyaxares died, having reigned forty years, 
including the time of the Scythian dominion.’ (Cary’s Herod., B. 1, e. 
106.) (h.) Will any candid inquirer hesitate to admit that Herodotus 
is here relating events in their chronological order? and that the cap- 
ture of Nineveh was certainly subsequent to the treacherous expulsion 
of the Seythians? (i.) Look at the words, ‘ having accomplished these 
things, Cyaxares died ;’ and must it not be allowed that it is the very 
character of the quotation to set forth the full and final success and 
triumph of Cyaxares? And thus we seem to be positively forbidden 





4 Lucian makes Cyrus 100 years old at his death, which is absurd. Dr. 
Prideaux, who follows Xenophon rather than Herodotus, thinks that he was born 
cir, 599 B.c., and that he died at the age of 70. Xenophon writes that at the age 
of 12 years (587 B.c.) Cyrus visited his grandfather; and that at 15 or 16 
years of age, he attended Astyages (584 B.c.) in an expedition against the king 
of Babylon. All this is plainly inconsistent with the idea that Cyaxares was 
alive, and engaged in an uncertain war with the Lydians in 5858B.c. Xenophon’s 
silence on the subject of Nineveh may perhaps show that he believed the overthrow 
of that city to have happened before the birth of Cyrus. 

© In one of the three ancient Canons, Cyrus is said to have reigned thirty-one 
years; meaning, of course, his whole reign. In each of the other two Canons, he 
is said to have reigned nine years, t.e., as sovereign of Babylon. So far as these 
Canons are trustworthy, they tend to prove that if Cyrus died cir, 530-529 B. c., 
Babylon was taken cir, 538 B. c. 
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to think that the Lydo-Median war—which continued into its sixth 
campaign, ‘and in which the Medes often defeated the Lydians, and 
often the Lydians the Medes’—occurred after the capture of Nineveh 
and the reduction of Assyria. (k.) Again, who were the Scythian 
nomades who caused the Lydo-Median war? 1. They are called the 
Scythian nomades, the very name given to the victorious horde (B. 1, 
c. 15). 2. Herodotus calls the Kastern Asiatic nomades Sacae and 
Caspians. 3. He several times uses the term Scythian, but always of 
European Scythians. 4. The Scythian refugees were directed by 
Cyaxares to teach certain young Medes the Scythian language, a 
direction scarcely intelligible except on the supposition that they be- 
longed to the Scythian conquerors, and that these were still in Asia. 
5. It is not very probable that any nomades would put themselves in 
the power of Cyaxares after his treacherous massacre of the Scythian 
chiefs. These considerations would seem of themselves sufficient to 
prove that, so far as Herodotus is concerned, we must believe the 
Lydo-Median war to have preceded the Scythian expulsion and the 
conquest of Nineveh.’ : 

VII. It has perhaps been already rendered highly probable, 1. that 
we are not at liberty to shorten the duration of Astyages’ reign of 
thirty-five years; 2. and that the Lydo-Median war preceded the ex- 
pulsion of the Scythians and the conquest of Nineveh. Let now 
Herodotus’ Lydian chronology be examined in connection with these 
two points. Astyages (on the 585 view) was deposed cir. 545 B.c. 
Allowing Cyrus to have defeated Croesus four or five years after, cir. 
546 B.c., we have the following result. The united reigns of Croesus, 





f The following, as less decisive, though not unimportant, is added in a note. 
It is obvious to conclude from Herodotus’ account of the reception of the Scythian 
refugees by Cyaxares (Book 1, chap. 73) that Cyaxares was in Media when these 
suppliants sought his protection, and that he remained in Media during their 
continuance there. It does not, therefore, seem too much to say that before the 
commencement of hostilities against the Lydians, there was a year’s interval of 
peace, at the least, durimg which Cyaxares was engaged in no important war. 
But the Scythian dominion lasted 28 years; and it can be scarcely thought that 
they defeated the Medes near Nineveh later than the close of the second year of 
Cyaxares. Let us suppose the Lydo-Median war not to have commenced until 
after the expulsion of the Scythians, and what is the result? We have, as just 
stated, 31 years of Cyaxares’ reign previous to this war—add the siz years of the 
war, and we find that 37 years had elapsed at its termination. But as Cyaxares 
reigned forly years, we have only three years left for the expulsion of the barbarians, 
the siege and capture of Nineveh, and the reduction of Assyria. Herodotus has 
not mentioned the length of the siege of Nineveh, but must have known it, as he 
promises to describe how this city was taken. The statement of Diodorus Siculus 
is probably not incorrect—that Nineveh was taken in the third year of the siege. 
Were we to allow, what the language of Herodotus (who seems to teach us that 
Astyages ascended the throne in a time of general peace) encourages rather than 
forbids, that Cyaxares completed his conquest at least some short time before his 
death ; we shall scarcely have two years left for the transactions just mentioned. 
It is also plain from Book 1, chap. 106, that the massacre of the Scythian chiefs 
was an introductory measure to the siege of Nineveh. Cyaxares feared to en- 
counter them in open warfare; and durst not venture upon a second siege of 
Nineveh, while they remained in Asia ready to assist the Assyrians against the 
Medes, 
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Alyattes, and Sadyattes amount to eighty-three years. Hence, if 
Croesus was dethroned in 541 B.c., it follows that Sadyattes succeeded 
Ardys cir. 624 B.c.; and thus the entrance of the Cimmerians into 
Asia cannot fairly be dated later than 625 B.c. But, on the 585 hypo- 
thesis, the Scythian expulsion cannot be dated earlier than 584 B.c., 
or their entrance into Asia earlier than 612. There is thus an in- 
terval of thirteen years between the flight of the Cimmerians and their 
pursuit by the Scythians, which is, surely, unreasonably long. Again, 
if Cyaxares died cir. 580 B.c., he ascended the throne cir. 620, and the 
Scythians entering Asia in 612, commenced their rule there about 
the eighth year of Cyaxares’ reign. This would seem to be quite in- 
consistent with the spirit of Herodotus’ narrative, who says, ‘ Cyaxares 
assembled the forces of all his subjects, and marched against Nineveh 
to avenge his father and destroy that city,’ &c. These words would 
lead us to suppose that it was early in his reign that Cyaxares defeated 
the Assyrians, and was himself defeated by the Scythians. 

VIII. Herodotus’ Babylonian history.—1. He writes that ‘the 
Queen Nitocris, when she saw the power of the Medes* growing formi- 
dable and restless, and that, among other cities, Nineveh was captured 
by them, took every possible precaution for her own defence.’ This 
surely refers to the restless ambition, not of the Median Astyages, but 
of the Medo-Persian sovereign Cyrus. Thus, afterwards, Herodotus 
writes, when speaking of the final advance of the Persians against the 
city of Babylon, ‘that the Babylonians had been long aware of the 
restless spirit of Cyrus, and had laid up provisions for many years, and 
were under no apprehensions for a siege.’ The Babylonians would 
scarcely have begun to provision their city until after the defeat of 
Croesus. But if Croesus was dethroned cir. 541 B.c., we can scarcely 
allow less than three or four years for the precautionary measures of 
the Babylonians, or indeed less than five or six years for the conquest 
of the eastern Asiatic nations by Cyrus, in the interval between the 
overthrow of Croesus and the siege of Babylon. 2. As Herodotus 
appears to have carefully studied the Assyrian and Babylonian history, 
we may consider that he expresses himself accurately : hence, I think 
it may be reasonably inferred from the following passage, ‘ Cyaxares 
reduced the Assyrians into subjection, with the exception of the Baby- 
lonian district’ (B. 1, c. 106), that Assyria Proper came under the 
power of the Medes, and that, at the time in question, Labynetus was 
much inferior in dignity and power to Cyaxares. It would thus seem 
improbable that this Labynetus" is to be identified with Nebuchad- 





8 Previous to the defeat of Astyages, the Persians were an obscure people, and 
Cyrus, though a Persian, would be regarded as the sovereign of Media; thus, in 
pa te a 206, Tomyris, Queen of the Massagetae, addresses him as, ‘ King of 
the Medes.’ 

h Dr, Prideaux identifies Labynetus with Nebuchadnezzar, improbably, as ap- 
pears to the writer, At the same time, it must be allowed that such identification is 
not impossible, even on the 585 hypothesis, however unlikely. For let it be granted, 
that Nebuchadnezzar succeeded his father Nabopolassar cir. 606 B. c. Josephus 
(Apion, Book 1, § 21) teaches us from the Phoenician records, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged Tyre thirteen years—from the seventh to the twentieth year of 
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nezzar, but rather with that conqueror’s father, Nabopolassar. On this 
view, if the eclipse of Thales occurred in 585 B.c., it follows that 
Nabopolassar was still living in that year, and that he assisted Syemnesis 








his reign. (This was probably, at least in the latter portion,* a blockade rather 
than a regular siege: and as Tyre, being built on the sea-coast, would require a 
comparatively small force against it for the purpose of blockade, this kind of war- 
fare might be partially carried on, even during the Chaldean siege of Jerusalem.) 
After this, we may presume that Nebuchadnezzar carried on hostilities against 
Egypt; and thus, having been occupied previously to 585, in the direction of 
Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt, he would not yet have come into any 
unfriendly collision with the Medes, and would thus be at liberty to assist Syen- 
nesis in mediating between Alyattes and Cyaxares. But it is certainly difficult to 
reconcile this with Herodotus’ statement of the comparative inferiority of the 
kingdom of Babylon at the time of the close of the Lydo-Median war. Ana here 
I cannot refrain from offering a few remarks bearing upon the present subject. 
If Nebuchadnezzar really was a very renowned conqueror, and also the creator of 
the metropolitan grandeur of Babylon, why does Herodotus take no notice of his 
greatness? Is not such silence fatal, if not to the idea of his existence, yet to 
that of his renown? There is no necessity for saying that Herodotus was silent, 
because he intended to speak fully in his Assyrian history. The authenticity of 
the Scriptural account of the greatness of this monarch is amply vindicated by 
Colonel Rawlinson, who thus writes—‘ With regard to Babylonia Proper, it is a 
remarkable fact, that every ruin from some distance north of Bagdad, as far south 
as the Birs Nimrud, is of the age of Nebuchadnezzar. I have examined the bricks 
in situ, belonging perhaps to one hundred different towns and cities within this 
area of about one hundred miles in length, and thirty or forty in breadth, and I 
never found any other legend than that of— Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, 
hing of Babylon.” (Cuneiform Incrip., p. 76.) This does not prove the father to 
have been also a king. In another passage, however, Col. R. informs us that, in 
a monumental inscription now in the East India house, Nabopolasar, the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar, is, in two passages, distinguished as bearing the title of king. 
(Ibid., p. 80.) Another remark is more important, as it tends, if correct, to show 
the possibility of reconciling the Scriptural narrative with that of Herodotus. 
Now the latter writes (1, 104), ‘the Medes took Nineveh and reduced the 
Assyrians into subjection,’ Hence at that time, Cyaxares must have become the 
sovereign of Assyria as well as Media. But we find that afterwards (1, 188), 
the historian speaks of the then king of Babylon, in a manner inconsistent alike 
with the position of the Labynetus, who was contemporary with Cyaxares, and 
with the sovereignty of the latter over Assyria. For he writes: ‘Cyrus made war 
against the son of this queen (of Babylon, Nitocris) who bore the name of his 
father, Labynetus, and had the empire of Assyria.’ These words, in connection 
with the previous history of Nitocris, would certainly seem to teach us, that this 
king inherited this empire from his father. Let us put the most moderate inter- 
pretation on this expression—‘ the empire of Assyria’—it will still be too great to 
be applied to the Labynetus, who was the friend of Cyaxares. Accordingly, we 
seem constrained, by comparing together the different passages in Herodotus, to 
believe that, between this Labynetus and the Babylonian monarch (of the same 
name) whom Cyrus attacked, a warlike (as well as architectural) king must have 

intervened, 





* This was probably the character of Shalmaneser’s investment of Tyre, men- 
tioned by Josephus, from the Tyrian archives ( Antiq., ix. chap, 2). A very severe 
blow would be inflicted on the caravan-traffic of Tyre. The Assyrian ‘hee re- 
quired would be comparatively small, and the whole transaction too unimportant 
to be mentioned in the Assyrian monumental records. There does not, therefore, 
appear to be any reasonable ground for Colonel Rawlinson’s doubts on this point. 
‘Menander’s account of the long and fruitless siege of Tyre, by Shalmaneser, 
Colonel Rawlinson considers to be apocryphal,’— Outline of Assyrian History, p. 17. 
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of Cilicia in mediating between Cyaxares and Alyattes. Let it be 
assumed that he died in the following year, 584 B.c. His son Nebu- 
chadnezzar, therefore, who reigned forty-three years, died cir. 541, 
about one year (according to the generally received chronology) before 
the commencement of the siege of Babylon by Cyrus. 

IX. The Egyptian chronology.—It is to be remembered that, on 
the 585 hypothesis, the eclipse of Thales closed the Lydo-Median war 
in its sixth campaign, in 585 B.c. ‘Thus this war commenced in 590 
B.C. ; but Herodotus writes that the Scythians entered Asia in the 
reign of Psammitichus, who (according to the generally received 
Egyptian chronology) died cir. 617 B.c. Hence the Scythian rule of 
28 years cannot have commenced /ater than cir. 618 B.c., nor can it 
have ceased later than 590 B.c. If, therefore, it is almost certain from 
Herodotus that the massacre of the Scythian chiefs by Cyaxares oc- 
curred after the Lydo-Median war, that war must have been brought to 
a conclusion before 590 B.c., and, therefore, by the eclipse in 610 B.c., 
as we are compelled to choose either the eclipse of 585 or that of 610. 

X. The locality of the last battle between Cyaxares and Alyattes.— 
This is one of the most important points in the present discussion. In 
the eclipse of 585 B.c., the longitude and latitude of the central line 
would be, shortly before sunset, 33° 30’ E. long., and 37° 46’ N. lat. 
The eclipse was total over a tract of country extending 1° 10’ N. and 
S. of this line. It is of course assumed that the spot where the battle 
in question was fought was within the limits of the total eclipse; but 
this cannot be proved from Herodotus. It does not follow that, be- 
cause Syennesis was one of the mediators, the armies were engaged 





intervened, who raised Babylon to the pre-eminence of an imperial metropolis, and 
the kings of Babylon into the powerful sovereigns of Assyria: and this renowned 
warrior could have been no other than Nebuchadnezzar. Again, while Herodotus 
seems certainly to teach us that a powerful and warlike king of Babylon lived 
between Cyaxares and Cyrus, there is nothing to prevent our supposing that this 
king was succeeded by a son named Labynetus (the husband of Nitocris) identical 
with the Evil-Merodach of Scripture, and, thus, that the Labynetus conquered by 
Cyrus, was the Belshazzar of Holy Writ, the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. This 
conclusion may be rendered yet more probable; for Chaldean tradition says, that 
Nebuchadnezzar constructed the famous gardens to gratify his Median consort. 
These hanging gardens were made (it is likely) towards the close of his reign, and 
thus, it is not improbable that the Median princess was queen to the time of his 
death. Now the language of Herodotus (1, 185) appears clearly to indicate that 
Nitocris was not a Median princess. He mentions an Egyptian queen of this 
name (2, 100); and in Book 3, chap. 1, he speaks of Nitetis, the daughter of 
Apries. The initial syllable (Vit) may be identical with the name of the Egyptian 
deity, Neith. Hence it is not at all unlikely, that the Nitocris in question was an 
Egyptian, and not the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, but of his son Labynetus or Evil- 
Merodach. This, by implying an intercourse at that time between Babylon and 
Egypt, indirectly favours the accounts in the prophecies of Scripture, and the 
narrative of Berosus, of Nebuchadnezzar’s victories over the Egyptians. Accord- 
ing to generally received history and chronology, (1) Nebuchadnezzar died cir. 
563 B.c. (2) Evil-Merodach was slain cir. 560. (3) Astyages was deposed cir. 
559. Thus Nitocris might be queen-regent of Babylon in her son’s minority, when 
Cyrus became king. She may also have been the queen mentioned in Dan, v. 10. 
It is not improbable that Nebuchadnezzar may, after the death of Cyaxares, have 
wrested much of Assyria Proper from the Medes. 
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near the northern boundaries of Cilicia. On the other hand, two con- 
siderations would lead to the supposition that the contending parties 
were in the vicinity of the Euxine. 1. Before and after the war with 
the Medes the Lydians were engaged in hostilities against the Greeks 
of Western Asia. But in the following passage, which apparently 
describes events in chronological order, it is said, ‘ Alyattes made war 
upon Cyaxares and the Medes; he drove the Cimmerians out of Asia, 
took Smyrna, and invaded Clazomenae’ (B. 1, ce. 16). And where 
were these Cimmerians located? Herodotus tells us, ‘ in the peninsula 
in which the Grecian city Sinope now stands’ (B. 4, c. 12). And what 
induced Alyattes to engage in hostilities so far eastward? May it not 
be supposed that his final encounter with the Medes took place in the 
vicinity of the above-mentioned peninsula? 2. Let us look at Hero- 
dotus’ account of a subsequent war between Croesus and the Medo- 
Persian sovereign Cyrus. ‘Croesus having passed the river (Halys) 
with his army, came to a place called Pteria in Cappadocia. Now 
Pteria is situated over against Sinope, a city on the Euxine Sea. 
When Cyrus had come up, they made trial of each other’s strength in 
the plains of Pteria’ (B. 1, c. 76). Croesus and Cyrus appear to have 
engaged on the eastern side of the Halys, as Croesus was the aggressor ; 
and as Alyattes seems to have carried on a defensive war, there is per- 
haps nothing whatever to forbid (should the facts of history be conclu- 
sive against the 585 hypothesis) the idea that when the eclipse of 
Thales occurred, the contending armies were on the western side of the 
river Halys, as far northward as 40° 30, i.e. 1° 45' to the north of the 
limit of the total eclipse of 585 B.c.; whose northern limit near sunset, 
in those regions, according to the careful calculations of Mr. Hind, 
was 37° 46 + 1° 10, or 38° 56 N, lat. 

XI. In conclusion, I would say that it appears to me unnecessary 
to interpret the language of Herodotus as if he had himself been an 
eye-witness of the eclipse, or were reporting the very words of astro- 
nomers by whom it had been observed. In days when the use of 
artillery was unknown, a degree of obscuration, short of a total eclipse 
at the spot where the armies were engaged in battle, yet producing 
sufficient change in the degree of light to arrest the curiosity and 
attention of the combatants and make them pause, by mutual consent, 
in expectation of the approach of entire darkness, would perhaps be 
enough to excite superstitious feelings and the anxiety for peace of 
which Herodotus speaks ;' and the love of the marvellous, combined 
with Oriental exaggeration, would scarcely fail to establish the tradition 
‘that day had been turned into night.’ G. 





i The Lydo-Median war had its origin in a desire of revenge, and not of con- 
quest. It was of an uncertain character—‘ the Medes often defeating the Lydians, 
and the Lydians often the Medes’—it had already extended into its sixth campaign, 
and both kiugs were probably weary of the contest, and ready to avail themselves 
of any honourable pretext for bringing it to a close. 
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The Light of Prophecy ; being an attempt to trace out thereby, 
the coming Judgments, and the promises of Glory. By Tuo- 
mAs LumispeN Srrance. London. J. K. Campbell, and 
James Nisbet and Co. 1852. 


. Observations on Mr. Elliott's Hore Apocalyptice ; offered to- 


wards refutation of the Historical System of interpreting the 
Apocalypse. By T. L. Srrance. London. J. K. Campbell, 
and Nisbets. 1852. 

The Second Woe; a popular Exposition of the 10th and 11th 
chapters of Revelation. By Rev. R. Cairns, Minister of the 
Free Church, Cupar, Fife. Edinburgh. Johnstone and Hun- 
ter. 1851. 

Rationale Apocalypticum ; or a Systematie Exposition of the 
Apocalypse, with Historical Proofs and Illustrations. To 
which are added three Appendices. By the Rev. ALFRED JE- 
nour, Author of a new Translation and Exposition of Isaiah. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. Thomas Hatchard. 1852. 


. Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of Revelation. 


By Rev. Atbert Barnegs, with Preface, by Rev. E. HenpEr- 
son, D.D. London. Printed and published by Knight and 
Son. 1852. 


. Die Offenbarung des heiligen Johannes. Von E. W. Hene- 


STENBERG. 2 vols. Berlin. 1849, 1850, and 1851. 


. Remarks on the Prophetic Visions in the Book of Daniel. A 


new edition, revised, and greatly enlarged ; with Notes on Pro- 
phetie Interpretation, in connection with Popery ; and a Defence 
of the Authenticity of the Book of Danel. By S. P. Tre- 
GELLES, LL.D. London. Bagster and Sons. 1852. 


. A Hand-Book for the Apocalypse ; being an Explanation of its 


Symbols, deduced exclusively from their use in other Scriptures. 
Designed for the use of Bible Classes and Families. London. 
12mo. James Nisbet and Co. 1851. 


. The Millenarian Inquirer. Originally published under the 


title of the Chiliast. By Ricnarp Baty. 12mo. London. 
James Nisbet and Co. 1851. 


10. New View of the 5 eg or the Plagues of Egypt and of 





Europe identical. ith a new Apocalyptie Chart and Dia- 
grams. By C. E. Fraser Tyrier, H.E.LC. Civil Service. 
Edinburgh. Johnstone and Hunter. 1852. 
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11. An Examination of the Sign xs’, Rev. xiii. 18. By M. Cety 
TREVILIAN, Esq. Binns and Goodwin. No date. 

12. The World to Come; or the Kingdom of God. By Rev. 
James Cocurane, A.M., one of the Ministers of Cupar, Fife. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh. Paton and Ritchie. 1852. 

13. Aids to Prophetic Enquiry. 1st and 2nd Series. By B. W. 
Newron. London. ‘Nisbet and Co. 1849 and 1850. 

14. Prospects of the Ten Kingdoms. By B. W. Newton. Lon- 
don. Nisbet and Co. 1849. 


Tue constant publication of commentaries on prophecy—differing 
greatly in their schemes of interpretation—is to us a convincing 
— that the Apocalypse has not yet been properly understood. 

t is of the nature of truth to commend itself at once to the mind ; 
and as each of these various expositions, which are in the present 
day — issuing from the press, has its own circle of admirers ; 
we conclude that the right key to unlock the mysteries of pro- 
phetic truth is not yet found. 

Will this ignorance remain for ever? Will the sublime and 
marvellous visions of the Apocalypse continue in the obscurity 
which at present shrouds them ? e think not. If there be any 
truth in the word of God, He ‘to whom interpretations belong,’ 
will, as time rolls on, remove the darkness whieh now conceals the 
meaning of prophecy from our gaze ; and fulfil by the teaching of 
his Spirit the promise long since given to Daniel, ‘the wicked 
shall not understand ; but the wise shall understand.’ 

The author of ‘ The Light of Prophecy,’—a goodly octavo of 
400 pages—devotes the first part of the work to the Prophecies 
of the destruction of Ancient Babylon ; which, he contends, have 
never yet received their accomplishment. He of course admits, 
that the city has been totally destroyed ; but he specifies several 
particulars, in the predictions of its overthrow, -which, in his 
opinion, have never taken place. The necessary inference then 
follows—that Babylon will yet again be rebuilt, in all its ancient 
yom and then, suddenly, ‘be utterly burned with fire’ 

v. xvii. 8). 

Mr. Strange’s mistake, we apprehend, arises from overlooking 
the fact that the Old Testament prophecies against Babylon have 
a wider signification than the mere literal city of that name; and 
embrace, in their full and final accomplishment, ‘Babylon the 
Great, the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth.’ This 
is evident, we think, from the numerous parallelisms that may be 
traced between the fiftieth and fifty-first chapters of Jeremiah and 
the eighteenth chapter of the Revelation. Mr. Strange of course 


denies that the term Babylon can mean anything but the actual 
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city itself; but, with all who view the term as significant of Papal 
Rome, which for the last six hundred years has been ‘ drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus’ (Rev. xvii. 6)—with all such, we say, the arguments of 
Mr. Strange possess no weight ; for in her destruction, as detailed 
in the eighteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, all those features of 
the Old Testament prophecies against her will receive a full and 
final accomplishment. 

The second part of Mr. Strange’s work is entitled ‘ The Four 
Great Kings of Babylon’ (pp. 77-182). In this chapter the author 
endeavours to prove, that Daniel’s four beasts (chap. vii.) are not, as 
commentators have universally believed, the four great empires of 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, but—four kings of Babylon! 
His language is this :—‘ These great beasts, it is said, are four 
kings. Travel out of the number of the kings, and we travel out 
of the number of the deasts.’ Accordingly he makes out, to his 
own satisfaction at least, not only that Cyrus was a Babylonian 
king, but even Alexander the Great, although the latter is dis- 
tinctly styled in Scripture the king of Grecia. The other fourth 
beast is also to be a Babylonian king—the future Antichrist, who 
will reign there at its restoration. We think one verse of Scripture 
is sufficient to overturn this strange hypothesis. In the twenty- 
third verse of Daniel’s seventh chapter it is said—‘ The fourth beast 
is the fourth kingdom which shall arise.’ Now, if it is the fourth 
kingdom it cannot be the first ; but the first was the kingdom of 
Babylon, as Mr. Strange allows, hence the fourth is not the king- 
dom of Babylon, but some different power. Again, let him look 
at Rev. xvii. 9, 10: ‘And the seven heads are seven mountains, 
&c. ; and there are seven kings, five are fallen and one is, and the 
other is not yet come.’ Here the angel, interpreting the meaning 
of the vision, distinctly states that at the period of their discourse, 
five of these kings had already come ake gone— five are fallen,’ 
and another then made his appearance; but according to Mr. 
Strange, Daniel’s fourth beast, which is coeval, he says, with this 
beast, has not yet manifested itself. The hypothesis is evidently 
then devoid of truth. 

In the course of this, and also the next part, ‘ The return of 
Jesus, and the times of the Antichrist, Mr. Strange informs us 
what are his views of Apocalyptic interpretation. From his re- 
marks it is evident that—while adopting the theory that the visions 
of that mysterious book are literal in their signification, and future 
in their fulfilment—he yet differs on many important points from 
the other futurist expositors. 

The first seal, the going forth of the rider on the white horse, 
according to Mr. Strange, represents the advent of Christ for his 
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saints, when they are ‘caught up to meet the Lord in the air; 
and he places, rightly, this seal before all the rest of the book in 
point of time: hence the people of God enjoy an immunity from 
all the fearful evils and judgments which the Apocalypse contains. 

But if this be true, how are we to reconcile the fact with the 
sole object for which this sacred book was given—‘ to make known 
unto God’s servants the things which must shortly come to 
pass’ (Rev. i. 1)? If they are to be snatched away from the 
scene of these fearful plagues—if they will have done for ever 
with the present state, long before the manifestation of the Anti- 
christ, and the infliction of the terrific judgments which are to cha- 
racterise the last days, the saints have no personal interest in the 
matter; and this sublime and mysterious book is given them 
merely to gratify an idle curiosity. If it be said, that the Apoca- 
lypse was given for the benefit of certain Jews who are to be con- 
verted in these latter days, we reply, that this notion is altogether 
opposed to the plain statement of Scripture, in which the general 
term ‘ his servants’ is used :—‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him, to shew unto his servants things which 
must shortly come to pass.’ (Rev. i. 1.) 

Besides, what an incongruous representation is this first seal, of 
a personal advent of the Saviour to fetch his ransomed people !— 
a single rider on a white horse, with simply a crown and a bow! 
Who can believe that we have here a prediction of Christ’s second 
coming? Will he then come thus alone, and unattended? The 
Apostle Paul, speaking of this very advent, says, ‘The Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God’ (1 Thess. iv. 16). 
Will this second coming of the Lord to fetch home his people be 
less glorious than what Mr. Strange denominates his third advent 
to smite the nations (Rev. xix. 11)? If not, where in this vision 
are the armies in heaven which will then ‘follow him on white 
horses’? Where, too, are the ‘many crowns’ which will then 
adorn his brow (ver. 12) ? 

Mr. Strange interprets the remaining seals, as well as the 
trumpets, as so many inflictions of divine judgment on a guilty 
world. Now we must say that it certainly appears to us most im- 
probable, and in fact contrary to the general course of the divine 
procedure, to reveal such terrible judgments as these are allowed 
to be, without first clearly stating the sins in visitation of which 
they are sent. Let the reader just reflect, for one moment, on the 
tremendous and unparalleled plagues which are involved, according 
to Mr. Strange’s theory, in the last six seals and the trumpets. 
First, there is a series of judgments consisting of war and famine 
(second and third seals); then we read of one-fourth of the human 
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race being visited with sudden destruction by means of the sword, 
pestilence, famine, and wild beasts (fourth seal). Soon afterwards 
the sixth seal opens, and lo! an earthquake takes place. The 
stars of heaven literally fall to the earth; the heavens pass away, 
and every mountain and island are moved from their places. The 
judgment of the seventh seal then follows, and is succeeded by a 
fresh series of plagues—the trumpets. Here the grass and trees 
of the earth are burnt up; the third part of the sea becomes blood ; 
a star falls from heaven, and embitters the waters, and all that 
drink of them die; the sun and moon and stars are smitten, so as 
only partially to shine; the bottomless pit is opened, and a host 
of furious devils, shaped like locusts, torment mankind five months, 
and these are followed by a host of still more dreadful fiends on 
horses, which belch out fire and smoke and brimstone, and literally 
destroy the third of mankind! 

Such are the terrible catalogue of plagues which are, as Mr. 
Strange believes, predicted in the sixth and three following chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse, without one word being said, until all is 
over, of the nature of the crimes which have called down such 
heavy judgments. We believe, that such a course of procedure 
is altogether unprecedented in the Word of God. If, on the other 
hand, we view the second, third, and fourth seals with Vitringa, 
Woodhouse, Cuninghame, and others, as emblematical of so many 
stages in that corruption of Christianity which is termed Romanism, 
we have more than enough to account for all the woes denounced 
by the trumpets; and no stronger confirmation of this view, per- 
haps, can be desired, than the announcement at the close of the 
sixth trumpet :—-‘ And the rest of the men which were not killed by 
these plagues yet repented not of the works of their hands, that 
they should not worship devils, and idols of gold, and silver, and 
brass, and stone, and of wood: which neither can see, nor hear, 
nor walk: Neither repented they of their murders, nor of their 
sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts’ (Rev. ix. 20, 
21). If the fourth seal be interpreted, with the above-named ex- 
positors, as descriptive of the fearful wickedness of the Papacy 
during the noontide of its power, then will the passage just cited 
furnish us with a graphic portraiture of Romish crime, as detailed 
in every ecclesiastical historian—demonolatry, idol-worship, mur- 
ders, sorceries, fornication, and thefts ! 

Under the sixth seal we have a vision of ‘an angel ascending 
from the East, having the seal of the living God,’ with which he 
is about to ‘seal the servants of God in their foreheads’ (vii. 3). 
Now we had always been accustomed to view this appellation, 
‘servants of God,’ as signifying, beyond all doubt, those who know, 
love, and serve God; and the being ‘sealed’ from the coming 
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judgments, we in our simplicity imagined was a privilege granted 
to them as a reward for being his servants; but no such thing. 
Mr. Strange’s theory of the Apocalypse would not square with this 
opinion. All the people of God, says he, have previously left the 
earth—at the opening of the first seal—and the Jews are not con- 
verted until after the opening of the seventh seal. Hence, when 
this sixth seal is opened, and the ‘ angel ascends from the East’ 
to ‘seal the servants of God in their foreheads,’ there is positively 
not a single servant of God to seal. It will naturally be asked, 
How, then, does Mr. Strange explain the language? He con- 
siders the designation, ‘ servants of God,’ given to these descend- 
ants of Abraham by way of anticipation! because the Most High 
knew, in his omniscience, that at some future time these one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand Jews would be converted to the faith 
of the Gospel! If this is the way in which we are to treat the 
language of prophecy, it may indeed be made to mean anything 
we choose. 

Not satisfied with thus representing the avowed enemies of 
Christ as ‘the servants of God,’ Mr. Strange, a few pages on- 
ward, wholly nullifies the import of that ‘sealing’ of which they 
are the subjects. We have already referred to the passage in 
which the angel is seen ascending from the East, having the seal 
of the living God, with which he afterwards proceeds to seal twelve 
thousand out of every tribe of Israel. Whether the expression, 
‘ tribes of Israel,’ be literal or figurative, we shall not now stay to 
inquire ; but all will agree that the import of this act is to signify 
that—as in the prophecy of Ezekiel (ix. 6)—the sealed ones are 
to be kept from coming judgments. ‘Come not near any man 
upon whom 7s the mark.’ Who would suspect, then, the terrible 
fate which awaits these one hundred and forty-four thousand sealed 
ones? According to Mr. Strange, they will be hidden for three 
and a half years in the wilderness, and then be all slain to a man 
by the Antichrist! Alas! if this be the issue of being ‘sealed’ 
with ‘the seal of the living God,’ we apprehend that most of his 
‘servants’ would rather be without the privilege ! 

We now come to the trumpets, which are understood by Mr. 
Strange in their literal signification ; but it appears to us there 
are one or two considerations which render it most improbable that 
this can be the right interpretation. 

First. In some of the trumpets the instrumentality employed is 
not of a kind calculated to accomplish the effects ascribed to it, if 
literally understood. For instance, the second trumpet sounds, 
and a mountain ‘ burning with fire is cast into the sea,’ upon which 
‘the third part of the sea becomes blood.’ Now it is obvious, that 
a burning mountain is in no degree fitted to convert water into 
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blood. It is not in the nature of things to do so. It is contrary 
to the usual course of the Divine procedure to accomplish his de- 
signs by the use of such unnatural means. Again, the third 
trumpet sounds, and ‘a star burning as a lamp, falls upon the third 
part of the rivers and upon the dearer of waters,’ and ‘they 
become wormwood.’ Now, that a star should fall to this earth is 
itself most incredible ; that it should fall upon ‘ the third part of 
the rivers and the fountains of waters,’ may, in the present con- 
figuration of the earth, be pronounced impossible ; and, lastly, that 
it should produce the effect ascribed to it—change water into worm- 
wood—is, in the nature of things, altogether unlikely. Search the 
whole page of revelation from beginning to end, and no instance 
can be found—even of miracles being effected by the use of such 
incongruous, unnatural, and monstrous agency as is here intro- 
duced, if the passage be literal in its signification. 

Second. The marvellous agencies of the fifth and sixth trumpets 
are such as no sane person, we should have imagined, could ever 
have taken in a literal sense. To begin with the first of these 
woe-trumpets. Who can believe that, in a few years hence, 
‘demoniacal beings,’ as Mr. Strange calls them, like locusts, will 
issue from the pit of hell, shaped like horses for battle, with faces 
as of men and hair as of women, and golden crowns on their 
heads? Who can believe, still further, that these infernal spirits 
will possess stings in their tails to torment men, as scorpions do, 
for five months? The whole is so utterly absurd and monstrous 
that nothing could induce us to believe that the all-wise God will 
ever cause such a scene as this to be exhibited on the earth. 

The sixth trumpet is very similar. According to Mr. Strange, 
the two hundred thousand thousand horsemen of this trumpet, with 
breastplates of fire, of jacinth, and of brimstone, the heads of whose 
horses are as the heads of lions, denote ‘ an army of demoniacal 
beings’ like the last, sent forth, not to torment, but to slay the 
third part of men! Only imagine two hundred thousand devils, 
on steeds of the same infernal origin as themselves, let loose upon 
mankind, belching out fire and smoke and brimstone, for the 
destruction of the third part of the species, and armed with ‘ tails 
like serpents, which have heads and do hurt’! Perhaps no 
stronger argument can be adduced against the literal-futurist 
scheme of prophecy than that afforded by these two trumpets. 
The argument is simply this:—If these trumpets are Jiteral in 
their meaning, then the contents of them are so fantastical, so 
monstrous, so utterly incredible, that no sane person, uninfluenced 
by a blind adherence to a system, can ever receive the passage as 
a revelation from the blessed God. If they are emblematical, then 
there is no assignable reason why the rest of the Apocalypse should 
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be diterally understood. Hence we find that Mr. Burgh, who at 
first pronounced the fifth trumpet symbolical, has in his fourth 
edition retracted this opinion. More wary than Mr. Strange, how- 
ever, in treating of the sixth trumpet and its two hundred thousand 
thousand horsemen, he prudently declines ‘speaking decidedly’ 
of its import.* 

A considerable portion of Mr. Strange’s exposition of the Apo- 
calypse is built upon one of the strangest notions that ever entered 
the brain of man, although it is, we believe, common to all the 
class of commentators to which he belongs. The idea we refer to 
is this: viz. that at present the devil is in heaven, and his angels 
too! that he ever has been there, and will continue his residence 
in that world of bliss and glory until forcibly expelled, just before 
the coming of Antichrist! ‘This notion is got chiefly from the 
literal interpretation of Rev. xii.:—‘ there was war in heaven: 
Michael and his angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and prevailed not ; neither was their place 
found any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world: he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were 
cast out with him’ (ver. 7, 8, 9). Literally understood, this pas- 
sage undoubtedly states what Mr. Strange and other futurists 
maintain ; but who can seriously believe that an actual battle could 
possibly take place between angels and devils in the very presence 
of God? The devils are described by the Apostle Peter as already 
‘cast down to hell (rzpragwoas), and delivered into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment’ (ii. 2, 4). The Apostle Jude 
to the same effect writes, ‘‘The angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlast- 
ing chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day’ 
(ver. 6). How then can they be in heaven still? The idea that 
these evil spirits are not identical with Satan and his angels is a 
gratuitous assumption. The Bible nowhere speaks of two sets of 
evil spirits. Besides, if this ‘ war in heaven’ is to be a literal 
conflict between good and evil angels, it is not possible to explain 
the fact that the overthrow of the latter is ascribed to the agency 
of the martyrs. ‘ They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of their testimony ; and they loved not their lives 
unto the death’ (Rev. xii. 11). Can words more plainly refer to 
the powerful influence exerted by the patience and constancy of the 
martyrs of the first three centuries, in the overthrow of Paganism 
throughout the Roman empire, when Satan and his angels were 
expelled from the symbolical heaven, or place of power ? 








* Burgh’s Exposition of the Revelation, 4th edition. London. 1845, p. 197, 
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Another monstrous incongruity, in addition to those already 

pointed out, occurs in Mr. Strange’s exposition of the Witnesses 
(Rev. xi.). Faithful to the plan with which he set out—that of 
interpreting the language of the Apocalypse literally, our author 
of course represents the witnesses as two actual individuals, who 
will be witnesses for God during the times of the Antichrist. 
Since, however, according to the theory of Mr. Strange, all the 
saints of God will have already left the earth when the witnesses 
commence their prophesying, and the Jews be still in an uncon- 
verted state, he was in a most awkward predicament where to get 
them from. In this emergency, Mr. Strange represents them as 
angelic beings; and although the text goes on to describe their 
death and want of sepulture, nothing daunted by this, he 
gravely says these ‘ heavenly beings’ —who have hitherto been 
thought immortal—‘ will be slam—yea, slain by the devil!’ 
3 We have thus pointed out some of the many inconsistencies 
and absurdities connected with the novel theory of the Apocalypse 
propounded by Mr. Strange. And, be it remembered, our re- 
marks do not affect mere secondary points in the interpretation 
of the prophetic visions, but the very foundations of his system. 
Yet, after all, the most convincing evidence that the visions of the 
Revelation are emblematical is that arising from the monstrous, 
unparalleled, and incredible assemblage of prodigies which the 
literal interpretation of them—in the hands of this, the latest 
expositor of his class—brings upon the stage of the world towards 
its close. 

First, there is the descent of Christ to fetch his people home, 
and the immediate resurrection of the dead and rapture of the 
living saints. Then begins a series of judgments, including war 
and famine. Scarcely are these calamities over when one-fourth 
of the inhabitants of the earth are visited with sudden destruction, 
by the sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts (fourth seal). 
Soon after, at the opening of the sixth seal, an earthquake occurs 
—the stars of heaven literally fall to the earth, and the heavens 
pass away like a scroll! ‘Then, some fearful judgment connected 
with the four winds overwhelms mankind (Rev. vii. 1). A fresh 
series of plagues is now inflicted upon men—under the Trumpets. 
One-third of the grass and the trees are burnt up: a burning 
mountain hurled into the sea turns one-third of it mto blood: a 
star falls from heaven, and poisons one-third of the rivers and the 
fountains of water: one-third of the sun, moon, and stars are 
smitten with darkness—after, be it observed, the heavens had | 
passed away as a scroll: and then the three woe-trumpets begin 
to sound. The first of these summons on earth a host of in- 
furiated devils, in the shape of locusts, with stings like scorpions. 
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The second sounds, and, lo! another ‘ army of demoniacal beings’ 
comes forth from the bottomless pit, mounted on horses: and 
from the description of this infernal cavalry, we need not wonder 
that, under the combined operation of the fire and brimstone 
which issued from their horses’ mouths, and the injuries inflicted 
by ‘ their tails which have heads like serpents,’ one-third of man- 
kind are slain! 

Then begins the final manifestation of evil during the last seven 
years of the world, as now constituted. First, the devil and his 
angels have a fearful conflict with Michael and his hosts in 
heaven. ‘The former are cast out into the earth. Satan appears 
in visible form to mankind, and is actually worshipped by them as 
their God! Two heavenly beings appear in Jerusalem as God’s 
witnesses, clothed in sackcloth: they speak, and the clouds with- 
hold all rain from the earth for three years and a half: they 
open their mouths, and fire issues forth, and devours all who hurt 
them. At length the devil kills them; they lie unburied three 
days and a half, and then, revivified, ascend to heaven, whilst 
fearful judgments overwhelm their enemies. 

Now begins, at last, the proper kingdom of the devil on earth. 
He sets up the man of sin, Antichrist, who is to reign in Babylon, 
rebuilt in all its pristine glory, as king of the whole world. The 
false prophet, his coadjutor, springs up too now, and these three, 
the devil, the man of sin, and the false prophet form amongst 
themselves an earthly Trinity in mockery of the 'Triune God. 
One of the first acts of their joint authority is the slaughter of 
the hundred and forty-four thousand Jews, ‘ sealed with the seal of 
the living God!’ Then an angel comes down from heaven, and 
preaches the everlasting Gospel to every nation and kindred, and 
people and tongue. ‘T'wo other mre 3 follow, and threaten the 
wrath of God against the followers of Antichrist. During this 
— the false prophet causes actual fire to come down from 

eaven in the sight of men. He makes an image of the beast, 
too, and animates it, and enables it to speak, and to cause the 
destruction of all who refuse to bow down and worship it! 

And now commence the SEVEN LAST PLAGUES. First, man- 
kind are visited with a noisome and grievous sore: then, the 
whole sea becomes blood, and all living creatures therein die: 
then, the rivers and fountains of water become blood; the sun 
then receives power to scorch men with fire, and they blaspheme 
God for these plagues: again, the kingdom of the beast, which 
includes the whole earth, is filled with darkness, and men gnaw 
their copes for pain. And, lastly, foul demons out of the 
mouths of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet, marshal 


the armies of the earth to battle for the great day of the Lord 
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God Almighty. Christ in person visibly descends to the earth, 
‘ followed by the armies of heaven on white horses.’ ‘The beast 
is taken, and with him the false prophet, and cast into a lake of 
fire, burning with brimstone.’ 

Such are the frightful prodigies which, in Mr. Strange’s 
opinion—and he does not differ materially from other futurists — 
will be exhibited on the stage of this world during the last few 
years of its duration. How any sober-minded persons can 
adopt a theory attended with such monstrous results, we are at a 
loss to imagine. What a contrast is observable between the sim- 
plicity of agency in the judgments inflicted upon Egypt, and the 
vast and complicated and incongruous machinery of the Apoca- 
lypse upon the literal hypothesis! The waters are turned into 
blood in both cases, but in the one the servant of God merely 
smites the river with his rod, and it becomes blood ; in the other, 
‘ as it were a great mountain, burning with fire,’ must be cast into 
the sea before such a result takes place. Sudden destruction 
overwhelms vast multitudes in both instances ; but, in the one, an 
angel at midnight smites the first-born of Egypt, and they die ; 
whilst in the other, two hundred thousand thousand devils upon 
steeds of hell are called out of the bottomless pit, to breathe forth 
fire and brimstone, ‘ to slay the third part of men.’ In short, 
throughout the whole book—viewed in the light of a future and 
literal prophecy—there is such a heaping together of horrid, 
monstrous, and unnatural objects—such an unnecessary and pro- 
digious waste of supernatural machinery, and such a crowding 
together of scenes of harrowing and infernal cruelty, as remind 
one of the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, the stage of some minor 
theatre, or the chambers of the Spanish Inquisition, rather than a 
page of the revelation of Him who is a God of love. 

Tn the fourth part of the ‘ Light of Prophecy,’ Mr. Strange 
advances a very singular proposition, viz., that in the millenial 
age mankind will not be ‘ under a saving knowledge of the Lord, 
but the Jews alone be a converted we om ; that ‘ the nations of 
the earth will submit to Christ simply through fear, and not love, 
and their very worship of him be secured under coercion’ (pp. 
287—298). 

We need scarcely say that this doctrine differs altogether from 
that usually held by prophetical expositors, both of the millenarian 
and anti-millenarian school; and, in our opinion, the Scrip- 
tures are quite decisive in asserting that there is a period coming 
when Christianity will overspread the whole world during a thou- 
sand years, and ‘all the ends of the earth turn unto God.’ Isaiah 
says, ‘ the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea’ (xi. 9); and the ‘ knowledge of the 
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Lord’ in Scripture denotes, invariably, saving knowledge. 
Again, the same prophet says, ‘ in this mountain shall the Lord 
of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees,’ &c. (xxv. 6), language which clearly denotes 
the blessings of salvation. Many passages, too, speak of the 
general diffusion of the Spirit of God under the emblem of running 
waters. ‘I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys: ‘I will make the wilderness a pool of 
water, and dry land springs of water:’ ‘and upon every 
mountain and upon every high hill shall be rivers and streams of 
water’ (Isa. xxx. 25). Zephaniah, too, says, ‘ Then will I turn 
unto the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord to serve him with one consent’ (Zeph. iii. 9). 
And again Malachi, ‘ For from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same my name shall be great among the Gen- 
tiles ; and in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offermg’ (Mal. i. 11). Still more decisive is the 
apostle Paul’s statement in the eleventh chapter of the Romans, 
where, speaking of the future restoration of the Jews, he says, ‘ If 
the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of 
them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness? For 
if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead?’ (xii. 15). 

The fifth and last part of the work propounds a theory as 
novel as it is strange and monstrous. Its title is, ‘ Zhe Brides of 
the Lamb and the saved of the nations!’ It has been hitherto 
supposed that Christ has but one bride, viz., the Church, the 
general body of the faithful ; but Mr. Strange has discovered that 
he has two, the second being the Jewish nation, who are to be 
converted to Christ at the Millennium. Jacob's marriage with 
Leah and Rachel he considers a type of this two-fold marriage of 
Christ with the Church and with Israel. Not satisfied with having 
thus given two brides to Christ, Mr. Strange has succeeded in 
discovering another family of the saved in addition to the two 
just specified. This is ‘ the saved of the nations’ (Rev. xxi. 24). 
And as Leah and Rachel typify the two other brides of the Lamb, 
the offspring of their handmaids, Bilhah and Zilpah, stand as 
types of these ‘saved of the nations!’ (pp. 893—401). To 
adduce any arguments against these wild chimeras, the reader will 
consider quite needless. 

It is obvious to us, that Mr. Strange’s wild speculations on the 
Apocalypse, as well as those of many other millenarian writers, 
have their origin to a great extent in forgetfulness of that great 
truth of the New Testament, that Jews and Gentiles, by the 
finished work of Christ, are placed on a level of perfect equality 
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before God, not only as to their acceptance with Him, but also as 
members of the Church Visible. *'Vhe hour cometh,’ saith our 
Lord to the woman of Samaria, ‘ when ye shall nedther in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father.’ ‘ Does this 
mean,’ we ask with Mr. Brown, ‘ that under the new economy the 
worship of Gentiles out of Jerusalem would be as acceptable as 
the worship of the Jews in it—that the central and sacred cha- 
racter of Jerusalem would continue unchanged ; but that believing 
Gentiles, though as much “ strangers and foreigners”’ as ever, as 
truly aliens from the commonwealth of Israel as ever, in respect 
of ceremonies and church officers and modes of worship, would 
nevertheless get access to Christ and salvation as truly as the 
Jews? Could such a construction by possibility be put upon the 
Saviour’s language, one could listen to the arguments for a mil- 
lenial Judaism. But as, beyond all doubt, the Saviour meant to 
announce that Jerusalem was going to lose its peculiar character 
—that it would cease to be, ¢ven to the Jews themselves, “ the 
city of their solemnities, whither the tribes should go up ”—that, 
in fact, it would possess not a whit more of distinctive religious 
character than the mountain of Samaria about which the woman 
consulted him—lI cannot but wonder that Christian men, sitting 
at the Redeemer’s feet to receive the law at his mouth, should 
dream of a revived Judaism, and picture to themselves believing 
nations frequenting the restored temple, in order to get under- 
standing in the types and shadows.’ ” 

The other work of Mr. Strange—‘ Observations on Mr Elliott's 
Hore Apocalyptice’—is certainly worthy of perusal. As appears 
to us, he has here successfully assailed that celebrated exposition 
of the Apocalypse which at present occupies the first position 
amongst works of its class; and on this ground we would strongly 
recommend it to the admirers of Mr. Elhott. Let us not, however, 
be misunderstood. We do not mean to assert that the historic 
system of interpretation, on which Mr. Elliott’s work is based, 
is at all affected by the ‘Observations’ of Mr. Strange. But the 

eculiar views of the author of the ‘ Hora Apocalyptice,’ those 
in which he differs from previous writers on the subject, are com- 
pletely demolished. For instance, his interpretation of the four 
first seals—the holding the four winds—the sealing of the 144 
thousand—the vision of the angel with the rainbow—the death 
and resurrection of the witnesses—the birth of the man-child and 
its rapture to the throne of God—and the effusion of the seven 
Vials of the wrath of God,—in all of these, at least, we think 
Mr. Strange’s remarks carry the judgment of the reader with him. 





> Christ’s Second Coming, 2nd edition, p. 370. 
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But the great principle of historic interpretation remains untouched 
by Mr. Strange’s strictures. 

The unpretending little volume of Mr. Cairns—one of the mi- 
nisters of the Free Church of Scotland—is, in many respects, a 
striking contrast to the two works just noticed. It is called 
‘ The Second Woe: a popular Exposition of the 10th and 11th 
Chapters of Revelation, showing that the Theory of the Rev. Mr. 
Elliott and the Author of the “ Seventh Vial,” as to the Death and 
Resurrection of the Witnesses, is inconsistent both with Prophetic 
Scripture and Profane History. We have read it with the 
deepest interest, and cannot but think that he has fully succeeded 
in proving the non-fulfilment of the prophecy respecting the war 
age defeat, death, and resurrection of the two witnesses of God. 

e wish our space would allow of our quoting his remarks on this 
interesting subject ; but must be content to give the following 
striking passage on the necessity that wickedness should increase 
in the earth, before the circumstances connected with the death of 
the witnesses could possibly take place :— 


‘ But there is another feature in the character and aspect of this de- 
stroying beast, as here portrayed, which seems to us to possess very 
great significancy. Inthe 9th and 10th verses we are informed that 
the death of the witnesses will be hailed by the universal approval and 
delight of the entire European community. ‘ And they that dwell 
upon the earth shall rejoice over them, and make merry, and shall send 
gifts one to another; because these two prophets tormented them that 
dwelt on the earth.” This surely isa remarkable prediction. What 
is the extraordinary reality which it reveals to our mental view? We 
see the bodies of the slaughtered witnesses lying where they fell on the 
broad plateau of the great city—we see every street pouring forth its 
inhabitants, a gay and laughing throng, to feast their eyes and gratify 
their passion by a sight of these lifeless bodies. ..... No nation is 
behind another—the different kindred forget their peculiarities of 
race, and as one blood celebrate a common triumph, &c. 

‘ Now upon this prophetic description we would make the following 
remarks: 1, The international rejoicing and congratulation, here so 
graphically shadowed forth, has never yet occurred, nor anything in 
the least resembling it, either in the experience of Europe, or in the 
history of the world. It is simply a trifling with these expressive 
words of inspiration to apply them to any supposed triumph celebrated 
by the Church of Rome at any bygone time. When we are told, for 
example, that the witnesses were killed in 1514, during the session of 
the Council of Lateran, and that this prediction of joy, and rejoicing, 
and sending of presents, &c., was fulfilled to the very letter, when the 
prelates and princes who composed that council complimented each 
other on the peace and unity of the Church, feted each other by a suc- 
cession of splendid entertainments and banquets, and Pope Leo trans- 
mitted to the King of Portugal the golden rose, and conferred on him 
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the sovereignty of half the eastern world ( Elliott, ii. 400, 1), we can 
do nothing but marvel at the simplicity which proposes so trivial an 
expusition, and at the still greater simplicity that accepts it as suffi- 
cient. Such a combination of people and tongues in exterminating the 
witnesses of Christ has never yet taken place. .... Indeed we make 
bold to say, that the nations of Europe have never to this day been so 
situated in their relations to each other as to have allowed of the 
realization of this prophecy as a possible event. These ten kingdoms 
of the papal earth have never yet been in circumstances to admit of 
the sympathy and fellowship here so broadly sketched. They have 
never been so united, they have never had any such good understand- 
ing or friendly correspondence as is here implied. Nay, not one of 
these nations has ever yet been in such a condition as that its people 
could have performed the part here attributed to them all. Hitherto 
persecution has been the contrivance of priests and the pastime of 
tyrants. But the people at large, the kindreds of the earth, have not 
willingly been the executioners of their ruthless schemes, and have 
always expressed more pity for the victim than concurrence with the 
oppressor. But a melancholy change will have come over the intel- 
lect and heart of these many peoples when the witnesses are slain, and 
these prefigured circumstances signalise the crime. We may be sure 
that the world, bad as it is, will be worse, and greatly worse, before 
this enormous sin can be not only publicly perpetrated, but made the 
occasion of such conspicuous and universal exultation. There must be 
a vast increase to the power and boldness both of infidelity and of 
superstition ; there must be a heartbreaking decay of spiritual light 
and life amongst professing Christians; there must be a more intimate 
and cordial intercourse amongst various branches of the European com- 
munity ; they must come to be more like one family, to be more under 
one system, to be more of one mind, especially on the subject of re- 
ligion ; to be more excited against the truth of Christ, more imbued 
with the temper of the Wicked One, and more subservient to his wishes 
and his policy. All this must be before this prophecy can be fulfilled 
—before this fatal atrocity can be committed. We have no doubt at 
all that this crowning enormity is reserved for those evil days of which 
the Spirit speaketh expressly by the apostle in the 4th chapter of 
1 Tim.’—pp. 118-22. 

We differ from Mr. Cairns in his interpretation of the two 
witnesses. We regard them as the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Ceteapitscechiah egheen to us more in accordance with the 
emblematical character of the book than the common interpretation, 
that they are the people of God. This difference of sentiment, 
however, does not blind us to the exceeding importance of this 
little work, which, as an eloquent and practical exposition of the 
sigus of the times, is in our estimation above all value. We cor- 
dially commend it to our readers. 

The next work we have to introduce to the reader is a beauti- 
fully printed work on the Apocalypse, in two volumes 8vo., by the 
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Rev. A. Jenour, entitled ‘ Rationale Apocalypticum. ‘This work 
is written with ability, and is valuable for the sketch at the end 
of the second volume of the various opinions of prophetical writers, 
from the time of Mede down to the present period. But, as an 
exposition of the Apocalypse, we regard it of very little value. 
The writer adopts the historical scheme of interpretation ; but sub- 
stitutes for the established interpretations of other commentators, 
in very many cases, what we cannot but designate crude and 
absurd notions of his own. In illustration of our meaning we 
would refer to his ridiculous idea, that the book sealed with seven 
seals is ‘the book of the everlasting covenant ;’ his interpretation 
of the first four seals which is exceedingly absurd ; and his remarks 
on the angel in the 10th chapter of the Apocalypse bestriding the 
earth and the sea—whom he considers to represent the Pope! 

Mr. Jenour’s interpretation of the two witnesses as the Old and 
New Testaments, on the other hand, appears to us, as alread 
observed, to suit the terms of the prophecy far better than the 
current view which makes them the Church of God. Tichonius, 
in the fourth century, adopted the same interpretation. The sub- 
ject is of great importance at the present time, approaching as we 
probably are to the period of their death, and deserves the serious 
attention of all students of the prophetic word. 

The Commentary of Mr. Barnes will add but little to the re- 
putation which the author has already acquired as an expositor 
of Scripture. It certainly displays sound sense, great industry, 
and research, but is sadly deficient in those higher qualities which 
we naturally look for in a work of this kind. The book is rather 
a compilation from Elliott and others than an original work. As 
it is likely, from the reputation of its author, to obtain an extensive 
circulation, we rejoice in the reflection that Mr. Barnes has adopted 
the historical system of interpretation, rather than that followed 
by writers of the futurist school. But whilst, like all the other 
writings of the author, it is a thoroughly respectable performance, 
we must express our full conviction that it has contributed almost 
nothing towards the elucidation of this mysterious volume. For 
the information of our readers, we may add that Mr. Barnes is 
opposed to the millenarian interpretation of the contested passage 
in Rev. xx. 4. 

The author of the next Apocalyptic exposition is well known 
to the readers of this Journal, by his able and learned works 
on Egypt, on the Psalms, and on the Pentateuch. We confess 
we heard with no small delight the announcement of a com- 
mentary on the Revelation from his pen, and perused it with the 
greatest avidity. But never were we more woefully disappointed. 
If we except the preliminary dissertation of Dr. Hengstenberg, 
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‘ On the date of the Apocalypse ’—which is a really valuable con- 
tribution to Biblical criticism--the work may be pronounced a 
piece of learned trifling, from beginning to end. Instead of point- 
ing out the particular events which have already fulfilled, or may 
be expected to fulfil, the sublime predictions of this book—in Dr. 
Hengstenberg’s exposition, there is no such thing as an event at 
all. We meet with nothing but general truths, repeated again 
and again, with tedious sameness. ‘Take one example only to 
illustrate our meaning, that of the trumpets. The first trumpet, 
says the learned author, indicates war—not any individual war, 
but war in general. The second trumpet is precisely the same— 
war in general. So is the third, so is the fourth, so is the fifth, 
and soon. All these trumpets indicate wars, not any particular 
wars, but they are general prophecies of alarming wars that should 
at some period or other come to pass! Now we do hold, that if 
this is all that the visions of the Apocalypse were designed to teach 
the Church, we might as well have been without the book. And 
still clearer is it, that all expositions of the book are worse than 
useless. 

The learned Commentary on Daniel by Dr. Tregelles is written 
throughout, on the futurist principle of interpretation. Hence the 
author contends, that the tenfold division of the Roman Empire, 
symbolized by the ten horns of the fourth beast, in Dan. vii., has 
not yet taken place. 

In support of this assertion, Dr. Tregelles urges that the parti- 
tion of the Roman empire, which occurred in the sixth century, 
did not fulfil the terms of the prediction. Five toes, he says, were 
seen on each foot of the image. We have no right, therefore, to 
look for all the ten kingdoms in the western division of the empire, 
to the entire exclusion of the eastern, which continued whole for 
about a thousand years later. On this we would observe, that it 
is not in the vision of the image, that this tenfold division of the 
empire is predicted, but in that of the four beasts. Not a word is 
said about the partition of the fourth kingdom in the first vision. 
It seems therefore that we are scarcely justified in founding an 
argument on particulars in the vision of the image, which we do 
not know it was intended to teach. The similitude must not be 
pressed to a symbolic meaning in all its particulars. ‘The same 
argument which Dr. Tregelles here uses in reference to the Roman, 
or fourth empire, might be used to prove that the second, or 
Persian empire, was to be divided into ten kingdoms, symbolized 
by the ten fingers belonging to the arms. 

Dr. Tregelles objects again to the past fulfilment of the tenfold 
partition of the empire, that it ‘could never be definitely pointed 
out, whether in the early centuries or this. ‘The ig differ ex- 
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ceedingly, and very frequently countries wholly disconnected with 
the Roman empire are introduced, simply because, in later days, 
they have been upholders of the Popedom.’ p. 75. We candidly 
own that we agree with the learned author here, but are ourselves of 
opinion that commentators are all at fault in considering the word 
‘ten’ to signify literally so many, neither more nor less. ‘The fact 
is, the number ten is commonly used in Scripture, very indefinitely, 
in the sense of several. Many instances of this peculiar use of the 
term might be adduced. ‘They have tempted me now these ten 
times. (Num. xiv. 22.) ‘Then Job answered and said, these ten 
times have ye reproached me.’ (Job xix. 3.) In the prediction 
of future events, it is used similarly, ‘ And when I have broken the 
staff of your bread, ten women shall bake your bread in one oven.’ 
(Lev. xxvi. 26.) ‘ Zen men shall take hold of the skirt of him 
that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you,’ &c. (Zech. viii. 23.) 
In this very book of Daniel, it is used in another passage, unques- 
tionably in the sense we attach to it here. ‘He found them ten 
times better than all the magicians and astrologers in his realm.’ 
(Dan. i. 20.) Not that they were precisely ten times as good, 
neither more nor less, but immensely superior, a great many times 
better. Similarly in the prophecy of the fourth beast, we consider 
the ten horns, or kings, denote not, that exactly that number of 
states should arise out of the ruins of the Roman empire, but that 
a great many independent sovereigns should exercise the authority 
formerly wielded by the Roman emperors, of which sovereigns we 
undoubtedly consider the eastern emperor to have been one, 
until the sounding of the sixth trumpet, and fall of that dominion. 
In support of this view, it is worthy of remark that, although 
three of these ten horns are plucked up before the little horn 
(Dan. vii. 8), the horns are still called ten, not seven. ‘ And the 
ten horns which thou sawest upon the beast, these shall hate the 
whore and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her 
flesh and burn her with fire, &c. (Rev. xvii.16.) ‘And this 
continues even to the end.’ ‘ And the ten horns which thou sawest, 
are ten kings ; these shall make war with the Lamb,’ &c. (ver. 12, 
14.) Now we ask how is it possible that these ten kings can be 
reckoned ten, after three of them have fallen, except on the above 
supposition? If they are called ten kings, because they denote a 
number of independent states, perhaps varying in number as the 
states of Europe actually have done, then it is clear, that the pro- 
riety of the + ia wes ‘ten kings’ would not be at all affected 
“ the fact of three having fallen. 


Another important question is suggested by Dr. Tregelles’ 
Commentary. Are we justified in assuming, as he does, the 
identity of the two little horns of Daniel, that in the 7th and that 
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in the 8th chapters? We have been of opinion that they are 
perfectly distinct, and symbolize different powers. In fact, unless 
we are mistaken, there are several points of absolute contrariety in 
them. For instance— 

1. The first (that in ch. vii.) is always a little horn. Nothing 
is said to intimate that it becomes great. The other is represented 
as ‘ waxing exceeding great, toward the south, and toward the east, 
and toward the pleasant land.’ (viii. 9.) 

2. The second is especially characterized by carrying on de- 
structive wars, making great conquests &c., ‘he “shall destro 
wonderfully, and practise, and prosper, and in prosperity he shall 
destroy many.’ (viii. 25, margin.) The other, being to the last a 
little horn, has no power to effect these things: it is only said, 
therefore, to persecute the saints—‘ the same horn made war with 
the saints.’ (vii. 21.) 

3. The one accomplishes what he does by words, speeches—‘ a 
mouth speaking great things’ (vii. 8); ‘because of the voice of the 
great words,’ &c. (ver. 11.) The other possesses actual power 
and strength: ‘his power shall be mighty’ (viii. 24); ‘waxed ex- 
ceeding great’ (ver. 9). 

4. The first horn is evidently a branch of the Roman Empire. 
It springs up on the fourth beast, just after the rise of the ten 
horns, and is accordingly destroyed with it, as one of its component 
parts. The second is as plainly a part of the Grecian Empire, 
springing out of one of the four divisions, into which that 
monarchy branched at Alexander’s death. (viii. 9.) 

5. The one arises ‘ when the transgressors are come to the full.’ 
(viii. 23.) The other leads to the maturity of transgression (vii. 
25, compared with Rev. xvii. 4, 5, 6, &c.). 

6. The period of the duration of the first, is 1260 days, that of 
the other, 2300 days. (vii. 25 ; viii. 14.) 

Such are the chief points of contrast between the two ‘ little 
horns’ of Daniel. In two consecutive chapters, we have two little 
horns described as arising. If they denoted the same power, we 
might expect to find some unquestionable marks of identity. 
Instead of which, we have at least six points of marked contrast. 
We are inclined to the view of those expositors who interpret the 
little horn of the 7th chapter as the Papal, and that of the 8th 
chapter as the Mahomedan power. 

r. Tregelles has one chapter on ‘ Prophetic interpretation in 
connection with Popery, and the corruption of Christianity,’ in 
which it is his object to show that the Papal system does not meet 
the terms of the predictions of the Antichrist, especially as to, 1. 
The doom of those who own the Antichrist. 2. The extent of his 
influence within his own sphere. Our limits will not allow of our 
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entering upon the discussion of a subject so large, but we observe 
that he quotes Scripture denunciations against the ae of 
the beast (Rev. xiii. 8, and xiv. 9, 10), as referring to the Papacy, 
whereas the most recent commentators, Elliott, Woodhouse, and 
Cuninghame, we believe, agree in considering this ten-horned beast 
to be the secular Roman Empire. We have only to add that 
Dr. Tregelles advocates the literal interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
His views do not materially differ from those of Mr. Strange. 

A Handbook to the Apocalypse is a small shilling publication of 
real value to all who wish for a concise guide to the import of the 
symbolic language. It is well adapted for Bible classes and 
families. 

The Millenarian Inquirer of Mr. Ball is an interesting little 
volume on the millenarian side of the question. It is divided into 
six parts. 1. Elementary Principles of Prophetic Interpretation. 
2. The Premillenial Advent. 3 and 4. The National Covenant 
to Abraham, to give him the land, and the Royal Covenant to 
David to give him the throne ; both meeting in Christ, the Son 
of Abraham and the Son of David. 5. The Restoration of Israel 
and Judah to their fatherland. 6. The New Heavens and the 
New Earth. All these important topics are here handled with 
clearness and ability. Mr. Ball is evidently one who thinks for 
himself ; and differs from most writers on prophecy in sobriety of 
judgment and patient research. We learn that a new and revised 
edition of the work is in course of preparation, which we shall be 
pleased to see. 

The two next works on our list, A new View of the Apocalypse, 
fe, by C. E. Fraser gee and An Examination of the sign 
x&s, Rev. xiii. 18, by M. Cely Trevilian, Esq., are only so much 


waste 
The World to come is the work of the Rev. James Cochrane, 


A.M., one of the ministers of Cupar, Fife. This gentleman has 
adopted a view of the subject of his book, in which we presume 
he stands apart from all other writers on prophecy. We shall 
leave it with our readers, unaccompanied with any comment, this 
being unnecessary. ‘The Lord Jesus is to come in person to fetch 
his saints, and overwhelm his enemies with destruction. A new 
dispensation now commences. The world is tenanted by Christ 
and His redeemed people—millions upon millions of glorified, 
holy, and happy beings, during a thousand years. This millennium 
is in a great measure occupied in determining the precise sentence 
or desert of each individual of the wicked, who are still in the 
regions of the dead. This great scrutiny being over, and the 
sentence passed on each individual being ‘ ready to be pronounced,’ 
the resurrection of the wicked is effected. The dead, small and 
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great, stand before God ; the books of judgment are opened ; and 
with lightning rapidity and distinctness each individual knows 
his doom. It would appear that this is the moment at which 
Satan is once more let loose, perhaps to receive his final sentence. 
But neither he nor they, even at that dread hour, abandon their 
satanic nature. No sooner are the wicked raised from the dead, 
than the reminiscence of their sinful propensities enables Satan 
once more to deceive them. The sight of the heavenly Jerusalem 
fills them with malignant hatred. In the desperation of the moment 
they will make one effort more. ‘ And they went up on the 
breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, 
and the beloved city : and fire came down from God out of Heaven, 
and devoured them. And the devil that deceived them was cast 
into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false 
prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever. (Rey. xx. 9, 10.) 

Mr. Newton’s works on Prophecy will require but little notice— 
agreeing as they do in so many particulars with Mr. Strange’s 
extraordinary production. He too has the strange theory that the 
devil is at present in Heaven, and asks triumphantly how else it 
could be possible for him to accuse the brethren before God (Gr. 
évwmiov, in the presence of) unless he were actually in Heaven? 
Did Mr. Newton ever read Luke i. 6, in which it is said, Zacha- 
rias and his wife ‘ were righteous before God ?’ (Gr. évwmiov, in the 
presence of.) If he did, let him say whether these two saints of 
God were in his presence at the time of which the evangelist 
speaks. So the Apostle James exhorts us to ‘ humble yourselves in 
the sight of (évwmiov) the Lord’ (iv. 10). Are we to enter into the 
immediate presence of Christ in order to obey this precept ? 
Once more—Paul says, in his letter to the Galatians, ‘ Now the 
things which I write unto you, before God (évwmov), I lie not’ 
(i. 20). Does he mean to say that he does not speak falsehood 
in the immediate presence of God? Assuredly not. The plain 
meaning of the word in all these places is duasly ‘in the view of, 
‘in the estimation of,’ and this, we have no doubt, is its import in 
the passage in question. In the sight of God, the real agent in 
all the informations laid against the Christians under the heathen 
— was the devil himself. The same truth is taught in 


ev. ii. 10: * Behold the devil shall cast some of you into prison,’ 
&e, W. vl T. 
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HEAVEN, HELL, HADES; 


OR SLEEP OF THE SOUL, 


For the purpose of opening out a full discussion as to the state 
of the soul after death, we have chosen to enlarge the title of a 
paper on Hades and Heaven, contained in the October number 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature. It appears therefore to be 
necessary, in order to carry on the discussion with profit, first 
of all very carefully to survey and examine our field of inquiry, 
and to clear the ground as we proceed. In discussions of this kind 
writers are too apt to ignore facts, and to pass over arguments of 
importance when seeking to establish some favourite theory. ‘They 
do not generally contend for the truth with the truth ; instead of 
establishing their position as they proceed, they deal in conjectures 
and probabilities, and appeal to the opinions of the ancients as 
well as to texts of Scripture. 

The object of the true Christian philosopher is to ascertain the 
truth, and in seeking for it, to go on from step to step regardless 
of the consequences, if only he can feel assured that, as he pro- 
gresses, he is treading on safe and solid ground. If he has an 
opponent in controversy, he will hand over to him any weapon he 
himself may know of, but which he cannot use in his own defence, 
and cannot prove to be without edge and useless. He seeks for 
truth, and rejoices when he is convinced by any means that he has 
been holding erroneous opinions on this or that subject. A con- 
trary method to that just described is, however, pursued by too 
many, and the consequence is that the parties themselves, and the 
spectators also, are often involved in doubt and confusion. Let 
no one take amiss what has been said: the only desire in saying 
it, is to cry aloud to all true friends of the Church of Christ, and 
beseech them to conduct all their inquiries with soberness, and in 
such a manner that truth may shine forth and prevail, and the 
enemy have no advantage given him. 

The questions proposed for consideration are, 1st. Does the 
soul go either to Heaven or Hell immediately on quitting the 
body, to be joined by that body at the resurrection? or, 2ndly. 
Does it then go to Hades, to remain there till the body rises again ? 
or, 3rdly. Does the soul sleep, or die with the body and until the 
body rises again ? 

he word Heaven, as employed in the first question, means the 
place where the soul enjoys full fruition of glory and happiness 
without possibility of increase thereof. The word Hell, as em- 
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ployed in the same question, means the place where the soul ex- 
periences the full measure of misery and woe without possibility 
of increase thereof. The word Hades, as employed in the second 
question, means the place where souls remain separate from the 
bodies they have left and in a state of consciousness, the souls of 
the righteous enjoying some portion only of the happiness await- 
ing them, and the souls of the unregenerate suffering some portion 
only of the misery awaiting them. The words used in the third 
question need no definition of meaning. 

Now, let us inquire where the materials to enable us to answer 
these questions lie. We must get them either from nature or 
revelation, or both. By revelation, we of course mean the word 
of God. ‘To the decisions of that word we must bow, and we 
have only to ascertain what it decides in respect to the questions 
under consideration. We must, therefore, make use of revela- 
tion. Will nature then assist us, we mean the study of the 
nature of the soul and the laws of its connection with the body ? 
The information to be derived from this study, to be of any use to 
us in our present inquiry, must teach us something about the con- 
sciousness or unconsciousness of the soul when apart from the 
body, either whilst the body is alive, or whilst it is dead. Now, 
if we inquire about the state of the soul, and its consciousness or 
unconsciousness after the body is dead, we shall soon get to talk 
of ghosts, apparitions, and such like things; and as we have no 
information as to these, such as it is presumed any one would use 
for our present purpose, and can have none, it is plain we can get 
no further in this direction. It must be borne in mind that we 
are now speaking as if we had no such thing as Scripture to en- 
lighten us, and therefore such cases as that of Samuel’s appear- 
ance to the witch of Endor cannot be in place here. Scripture is 
higher than nature, and the greater includes the less, and we 
shall have an opportunity of considering that matter in its proper 
place when we come to aun our attention to revelation. But we 
are on safer ground when we are inquiring about the nature of 
the soul, and the laws of its connection with the body whilst that 
body is alive. We have the means of observation and some data 
to proceed upon, some grounds upon which to found our judg- 
ment. It will perhaps be conceded, that if we have positive and 
demonstrable proof with respect to this branch of our inquiry in 
any one particular, we need nothing more. If, therefore, any 
conclusion we may come to is true, we cannot come to ancther 
true conclusion derived from the same materials, which shall deny 
the first, or be opposed to it. 

Now, it is quite plain that the soul, whatever it is, can be, with- 
out detriment to itself, deprived or divested of all consciousness, 
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Every man must be able to see the truth of this proposition in his 
own experience. Every morning he awakes to find that his soul 
has been, no matter for how short a time, unconscious; and to 
find also that the soul has not thereby suffered. We might pro- 
ceed to make use of this fact; but if we enlarge upon the general 
subject now, it may be stamped upon the mind with greater force, 
and will be of more service in another part of this paper. 

We believe that the soul goes to sleep after the body, and 
wakens up after it. When the body is perfectly awake, the soul 
is kept awake by it: when the body is reagitated in its nerves and 
members during —_ in some such manner as it was agitated 
when awake, the soul is aroused to pay attention to the informa- 
tion the body has to impart. A man awakes in the morning, he 
finds he has been dreaming during the night ; but the dream has 
made little impression, and is not remembered. Here the body 
has been only slightly agitated, and the soul has been aroused in 
4 are On another morning he remembers a dream which 
ne has had during the preceding night ; but it is very confused in 
the events pourtrayed by it. Here the body has been more agi- 
tated than in the preceding case, and the mind has been aroused 
to better attention. Another dream which he has had is remem- 
bered with distinctness, all of it is clear and well connected. Here 
the body has been almost awake, and the soul has been aroused 
to deep attention. We believe also that it will be invariably 
found that the dream is only a repetition of something which has 
been acted, experienced, or done on the day before the dream, or 
at some time previous. We have a scriptural declaration that 
a dream cometh through the multitude of Sotemne this must be 
true, and the only question is, whether the soul is repeating, inde- 
pendently of the body, previous events, or whether it is the body 
which is reagitated in its nerves and members, and through them 
arouses the soul to attention. Now, it seems quite plain that the 
body is the mover and promoter of dreams. When the body is in a 
state of health, the man seldom or never dreams, and the more 
frightful or troublesome dreams attend those whose bodies are 
sick or diseased. Now, the soul is not always sick when the body 
is: it may be rejoicing and in a state of happiness and composure, 
whilst the body is racked with pain or loaded with disease. The 
frightful dream, therefore, cannot come from the soul, which has 
experienced no sorrow or sickness; it must come from the body 
which is then only reagitated in its nerves and members. This 
appears still more clearly, when we consider that we cannot, even 
when fully awake, recall the feeling of past pain; but that, when 
during sleep, the nerves and members of the body are suitably 
agitated, the body arouses the soul, and the soul during sleep 
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perceives and realizes the pain of the bodily members. But the 
soul knows nothing by its own immediate perception, all its know- 
ledge is derived from the body ; the soul acquires no information 
whilst the body is asleep, and the soul, to all practical intents and 
purposes, is asleep so long as the body is. The soul produces 
nothing fresh, and experiences nothing without the participation 
of the body. Whatever the soul is engaged in, the body claims 
to be the moving cause of every emotion: every passion, every 
feeling, and everything which affects the soul, must come to it 
through the body. Therefore, the soul without the body is no- 
thing, and knows and feels nothing, and cannot be in action or 
passion. Again, let us consider that the soul of a child is young 
as well as its body, and that the soul of an old man sinks into 
inactivity, for want of energy on the part of the body to keep it 
awake. Infants, and some old people, sleep away the greatest 

rt of their time, and the soul is proportionably inactive. We 
read that God breathed into the nostrils of man the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul; but we do not read of a soul and 
a body being separately formed, and then brought together to 
make a man ; and it is certain, that with respect to every man, the 
soul is born at the same time asthe body. ‘The universe, without the 
laws of motion, gravitation, attraction, and such like, would be no 
universe, but a chaos ; so man, without what we call a soul, would 
not be man, but a mere animal. We are not aware that the soul 
can be proved to be treated of in Scripture as a separate existent 
being ; nor can it be or we believe, to be such by any other 
means. The effects of clairvoyance, Mesmerism, somnambulism, 
and such like, must come into the same category as sleep and 
dreams. Whatever is told of these effects, is told of them as 
upon a soul united to the body, and the phenomena are much the 
same in all of these cases. An operator in Mesmcrism or clair- 
voyance must, we feel sure, be near the body of the subject of the 
operation ; we do not believe that the soul alone can be subject to 
his arts. Nothing arises in such cases but what the body partici- 
pates, or has participated in. The soul without the body is no- 
thing. Now, as we before intimated, it is by no means necessary 
for our present purpose to know what the soul is, neither is it ne- 
cessary to compare the phenomena of sleep and dreams in human 
beings with phenomena of the same class in brutes, whatever any 
one may hold as to the true distinction between soul, life, mind, 
and body, and their various functions and offices: opinions, or 
even proofs on those points, are here unimportant ; and whether 
every one may acquiesce in all that has been said concerning 
sleep, dreams, &c., or not, is also here a matter of no consequence ; 
at present it is sufficient if every one acknowledge that the soul may 
sleep, and may be, without detriment to itself, deprived or divested 
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of all consciousness. We shall insist upon the rest of our argu- 
ment in another place. 

Now, can we acquire any further information from Nature? 
We think not: it seems simply impossible to prove from that 
source that the soul can exist in a state either of consciousness 
or unconsciousness independent of the body, and we have proved 
that, whilst depending upon the body, it can subsist both in a state 
of consciousness and also in a state deprived or divested of all 
consciousness. There is therefore nothing left to be inquired 
after. 

Let us now apply the single truth we have found. We cannot 
~— by it that the soul cannot go to heaven or hell when it 
eaves the body, that body remaining on the earth dead. We 
cannot prove that it cannot go to Hades under similar circum- 
stances. The fact acquired, viz., that the soul can, whilst de- 
pending upon the body, exist without detriment to itself, deprived 
or divested of all consciousness, cannot prove that the soul cannot 
also exist in a state of consciousness apart from the body. The 
study of the nature of the soul and the laws of its connection 
with the body, so far as we are now applying the fruits of it, can, 
as we have seen, neither prove this last proposition nor deny it— 
it can give us no information on the ot om It is plain there- 
fore that we must resort to Scripture as alone able to furnish us 
with materials wherewith to answer the questions proposed, except 
so far as we may think it necessary and just to bring in the rest 
of the arguments just now referred to, which, however, we do not 
insist upon as proofs per se. Let us therefore have no more con- 
jectures and suppositions derived from or suggested by the study of 
the nature of the soul and the laws of its connection with the body. 

Before we proceed with the examination of Scripture, it seems 
necessary to urge upon the consideration of all that we cannot 
have anything to do with Fathers and the ancient Church in re- 
spect to their belief on these points. We will listen to them at 
proper times—non ut interpretes sed e fontibus eorum, &c.—but 
their views are not arguments, still less are they proofs. Only in 
historical questions is the opinion of an ancient of any intrinsic 
worth, and the only reason in the present case for using the opi- 
nions of the ancients is, that they, as living near the times when 
the New T'estament was written, may well be supposed to know 
the opinions and belief of our Lord, or at least of apostolic men ; 
but we know what strange vagaries eminent men in the Church 
living soon after our Lord’s time indulged in, and how soon the 
truth was corrupted: and the reason supposed is therefore with- 
out foundation. Besides, if the Scriptures are our only guide, 
and contain all things necessary not only for our salvation but 
for our instruction too, we must not add to them or take from 
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them by introducing the opinions and belief of man upon any 
subject, and so amalgamate the testimony of Scripture and the 
testimony of men. Let us therefore hear no more of the opinions 
and belief of the ancients on this subject in this inquiry. 

Again, before proceeding to examine Scripture, let us lay down 
this canon or rule for our guidance. We must always have re- 
spect to the context of any passage, and generally we must 
inquire what truth or doctrine was intended to be established by 
the text and context, or rather the truth and doctrine upon what 
subject. All oditer dicta, as we may, without any irreverence 
and without denying verbal inspiration, call them, all dressings of 
the text and context, must be discarded and put aside, that we 
may find the truth intended to be taught. If we do not dili- 
gently and strictly observe this rule, we may soon come to the 
conclusion that because our Lord, in the parable of the virgins, 
said that five were wise and five were foolish, therefore half of 
mankind will be lost and half saved ; and because the king found 
at his supper a man that had not on a wedding garment, there- 
fore it is possible that some of the wicked may by stealth or 
surprise get into heaven, and that it will be necessary to discover 
them and cast them out. Ifa judge in giving judgment men- 
tions in the course of it some points of law upon which he com- 
ments, but which do not belong to the matter in hand, or only so 
incidentally, his comments are never considered as decisions, 
they are called oditer dicta, things spoken of by the way, and 
the burden of the judgment alone is attended to. It may there- 
fore be sufficiently plain by this time into what contradictions and 
absurdities we shall run if we do not take great care and exercise 
sound judgment in interpreting Scripture. 

We are now ready to examine the texts of Scripture which 
bear, or are supposed to bear, upon the whole subject in hand. 
It is proposed to examine them in the following order, premising 
that those texts which have a strong character or appear likely to 
give us some information will be considered, until examined, as 
belonging to the class to which they are allotted, and that 
although every text bearing upon the subject in hand may not be 
examined, it is because those which are examined are thought to 
represent the others. 

Firstly. Those which cannot be applied to illustrate the subject 
on account of their own intrinsic nature. The cases of our Lord’s 
death and resurrection, of Enoch, Elijah, and Moses, come within 
this class. 

Secondly. Those which may be proved to have no reference 
whatever either intrinsically or in any manner to the subject in 
hand. We shall then have narrowed our field of examination, 
and shall be left engaged with— 
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Thirdly. Those passages only which have some truth or doc- 
trine in respect to our subject contained in them. 

We are sensible that this arrangement is imperfect, and that 
it may not be possible to adhere strictly to it, but we will keep 
it as much as possible in view—it will be at least an approxima- 
tion to good order. 

With respect to the death and resurrection of Christ, it ap- 
pears plain that we are forbidden, by the very nature of our Lord, 
to proceed with any consideration of those events in order to in- 
stitute a comparison between the condition of our Lord during the 
three days, and what man may experience during the time to 
elapse between his death and resurrection. Our Lord’s death 
and resurrection are subjects for our meditation, and they illus- 
trate and enforce the truth of our own death and resurrection, 
and of blessed consequences to ensue upon our rising again; but 
we cannot, we must not, attempt to dwell upon the condition of 
our Lord during the three days, so as to institute any comparison 
with the state of man between his death and resurrection. For 
whatever man is compounded of, and whatever the nature or the 
functions of his component parts, there was in our Lord’s nature 
the divinity which is not in man. Perfect man he was, as well 
as perfect God; still his human nature was at least without sin, 
and that fact alone is sufficient to warn us not to approach too 
near in our investigations with such an end in view as we now 
have. ‘This case, then, cannot assist us. 

As to the cases of Enoch, Elijah, and Moses, the reader will 
readily understand why Moses is classed with Enoch and Elijah ; 
he will remember that it was never known what became of his 
body, except that we are told that Michael and Satan contended 
which should have it, that is, no doubt, whether it should be 
translated or should see corruption. We may well suppose that 
Michael prevailed, but as this is only a supposition, it must not 
be insisted upon here ; there is sufficient otherwise either to justify 
the classification or to throw the case aside as having no reference 
whatever to our subject. The consideration of the case of Enoch 
will suffice for those of Elijah and Moses. Where is Enoch’s 
soul? where is his body? May we stay here to meditate? Is 
there anything to forbid our examination of the matter? Cer- 
tainly not, so far as the person or the nature of Enoch is con- 

cerned. ‘There are no obstacles here similar to those in the case 
of our Lord. Enoch was a man, and only a man. But if we can 


succeed in answering the questions where is Enoch’s soul and 
where is his body, will the truth as to these points assist us in our 
present inquiry? We shall do better by answering this question 
first. It is clear that Enoch’s soul and body have always been 
united and still are so and ever will be. Where did they go? 
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Either to Heaven or to Hades is the answer, for it is said he did 
not see death, and could not therefore enter a state of uncon- 
sciousness, which is death both of body and soul, although it may 
only be temporal in duration and therefore more properly called 
sleep. Now, if the soul and body of Enoch so remained in union, 
it is plain no argument can be derived from that to prove either 
that the soul can exist in a state of consciousness when separated 
from the body or that it cannot so exist. This case cannot prove 
that the soul at the death of the body goes either to Heaven, or 
Hell, or Hades, or remains in an unconscious state till the resur- 
rection, because Enoch’s soul never left his body. The only truth 
that can possibly be here evinced is, that when the body is made 
incorruptible, the soul and body will be found together again, and 
even this does not strictly follow from the facts adduced. The 
truth seems to be that, with respect to Enoch, the resurrection is 
past; he never has and never will experience an intermediate or 
any other state or condition than that of direct translation to 
eternal glory. As our Saviour is now in Heaven with his glorified 
body, so Enoch is also there with his body made incorruptible. 
When therefore the body and soul of Enoch have never expe- 
rienced any separation, or ever been the subjects of any effects of 
such a separation, we cannot argue from his case to that of the 
souls of men whose bodies are mouldering in the dust. We need 
proceed no further with this case, it cannot assist us: as we 
showed before, the cases of Elijah and Moses are therefore also 
disposed of, they cannot assist us. 

Let us now proceed to examine those texts of Scripture which, 
although apparently bearing upon the subject in hand, may be 

roved to have no reference whatever to it, either intrinsically or 
in any other manner. 

With respect to the case of Samuel and the witch of Endor, we 
do not read that it was Samuel’s spirit which appeared : it is said 
that the witch saw Samuel. If the witch had power to raise 
Samuel at all, we are as much entitled to believe that she had 

ower to raise his body as that she had power to raise his soul. 
Vhat is to limit our belief? Nay, it is much easier to believe 
that a person can have power to raise the 7 of another than to 
believe that the soul can be brought to earth again; for if the 
soul is gone to Heaven or Hell, or Hades, by whose permission 
will it be temporarily dismissed so as to enable it to come upon 
earth? Will God work by witches? And if the soul sleeps with 
the body, then how can the soul be brought to earth again without 
the body? The mention of the ‘ appearance of a soul,’ as the 
phrase is, but we conceive erroneously, in the shape of the body 
and with voice, would rather lead one to conclude that soul 
and body must come together. There can be no objection to 
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the belief that the body of Samuel appeared, derived from the 
account itself; nor yet from the nature of things: the doors might 
be open, or opened if shut, and there might be no other opposition 
to a solid hetle: ; and the Scripture account mentions none, nor says 
anything whatever to lead us to suppose that it was Samuel’s soul 
alone that appeared to the witch ; but if this does not please, then 
it follows that the whole affair could only be a mental illusion. 
The witch, by some magic incantations, or even without, might see 
Samuel in her mind’s eye, and the Scripture may still be true. If 
she did see Samuel by her mind’s eye, that would be sufficient to 
justify the account given ; and Samuel’s speaking might easily be 

erformed by the witch. Whatever view we take of the matter, 
it is plain that we have nothing taught us here as to any inter- 
mediate state. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus is no doubt founded upon a 
Rabbinical tale or legend. Abraham is represented sustaining 
such a character as it is utterly impossible he can sustain in 
Heaven. The representation as to him is however in keeping with 
the feelings and views of the Jews in respect to him: he is repre- 
sented in the character of a father or chief. Dives addresses 
Abraham as if he had power to extend mercy to him, and to send 
Lazarus to him, and to send some one to his brethren to convince 
them of their sinful lives, and our Saviour takes no pains to cor- 
rect the idea; the conversation is sustained between Dives and 
Abraham, and although Abraham disclaims the power to send 
Lazarus to Dives, he does not so in respect to sending a mes- 
senger from the dead; and our Lord makes no remark whatever 
upon the conversation. But we may believe that Abraham’s 
bosom was meant by our Lord to represent Heaven, and Abraham 
himself to represent the Father. By this adaptation of the tale, 
our Lord was enabled to set before the Jews, in strong colours, 
the punishment of the wicked represented by Dives, and the re- 
compense for the sufferings of the righteous represented by Lazarus 
in the future life ; and to show the Jews, who sought signs from 
our Lord, that if they would not believe the evidences they already 
had, they would not believe any evidence. And let it be noticed 
also that Dives says, ‘ I am tormented in this flame ;’ and speaks 
of Lazarus’s finger, his own tongue, and cold water. It is im- 
possible to conceive of a soul tormented by flames, or having bodily 
members ; and the body of Dives was buried, and on earth. The 
unavoidable inference is, that the punishment spoken of was not 
being endured at the time spoken dts and if not at that time, then 


the latter part of the parable, as to the brethren of Dives being 
still alive, cannot receive a literal and direct interpretation. 
It may be said that the descriptions are only in accommo- 
dation to the imperfect knowledge of men as to future things ; 
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but if this be so, as we admit it is, where must we stop in 
figurative interpretation? With respect to the parables in 
particular, a great deal of the accompanying matter must be 
put aside as wholly irrelevant to the burden of the parable—the 
truth or doctrine intended to be set forth. We may say that the 
words ‘ flames,’ ‘ tongue,’ and ‘ water,’ are figurative ; but we also 
say that the idea of time is not to be gathered from this parable. 
If so, then, to say the least, there is no doctrine here of a Hades— 
no definition of the place—no intimation that any further change 
awaits either Dives or Lazarus. On the contrary, the unavoid- 
able and direct inference is, that the one is in Hell, the other in 
Heaven ; and the object of the parable is merely to set before men 
the punishment of the wicked and the reward of the righteous in 
the next life, where God will adjust all the apparent inconsistencies 
and unjustness of his dealings with the wicked and the good in 
this life. We see Dives in Hell, and Lazarus in Heaven, but 
there is no time given; and the most we can gather from the 
parable is the certainty of rewards and punishments, and that we 
must believe the evidences given to us of the truth of revelation. 
We cannot therefore make use of this parable. It will not en- 
able us to answer any of the questions proposed. 

There is a text which says, ‘ Who knoweth the spirit of a man 
which goeth upward, and the spirit of a beast which descendeth 
downward to the earth?’ The original is ‘the spirit of the sons 
of man,’ not ‘the spirits; and the same word, translated spirit, 
is used for the spirit both of man and beast. It is not expected 
that any one will contend that this text has reference to the soul 
of man. We have nevertheless thought it better to produce it. 
It is either only a question upon the animal nature of man and 
beast, or it has reference to the erect countenance of man and the 
downward look of brutes, with a suggestive question as to the 
animal nature of each. Even if we consider ‘ spirit of the sons of 
man’ as meaning the souls of all men, the text proves nothing but an 
appearing before God after death. It proves nothing as to time— 
nothing as to either Heaven, Hell, Hades, or the sleep of the soul. 

Another text says, ‘ Or ever the silver cord be loosed, &c., then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it.’ Here it is evident, from the context, 
that all that is intended to be enforced is the certainty and solem- 
nity of death. ‘There is no allusion to any intermediate state, only 
the doctrine that man shall not perish as do the brutes ; that there 
issomething which God imparted to man which shall return to him 
again, and shall not perish. There would not be the shadow of a 
doubt about this if the words ‘ or ever’ and ‘ then’ were not found 
in the English text, but these are not in the original Hebrew. It 
will be found that the plain meaning of the entire passage is 
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this: —Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth or 
strength, before those things happen which are here particularised. 
These are the things mentioned in the first seven verses of the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes; and among them are the failing 
of man’s body, his death, and appearing before God after death. 
‘Or ever,’ in the sixth verse, should be ‘ before; and ‘then,’ in 
the seventh verse, should be a simple ‘and.’ ‘The word trans- 
lated ‘spirit’ is the same as that used in the last text, and may 
well be taken for the animal spirits—the breath of life; and so 
the text may simply teach, and that by inference only, not by direct 
assertion, that the body returns to the earth from whence it came, 
but God takes possession of, in order to preserve that part or prin- 
ciple which nee! we the body capable of rising again. The passage 
proves nothing as to any intermediate state. 

In Heb. xii. 23, mention is made of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, to which the Hebrews addressed are said to have 
come. How could the living be said to have come to the spirits 
of just men made perfect? ‘The context plainly shows that Paul 
was setting before his readers the fact that the old dispensation, 
with the law delivered from the mount amidst such dreadful mani- 
festations of divine majesty, was no more, and that the Gospel 
dispensation was that to which they were then called ; and he con- 
trasts the forbidding nature of the one with the glory and be- 
nignity of the other. He does not say that there were then any 
spirits of just men made perfect. Besides, and what is more to 
the point, we must allow that the spirit of a just man must be made 
perfect before death: it seems highly dangerous to suppose that 
the souls of the just are perfected after death. Indeed it has 
struck us, with respect to several separate parts of the argument, 
how easy an access the doctrine of Heaven or Hades, in the terms 
of our first and second questions, opens, in unthinking and weak 
minds, to the belief in Purgatory. The spirit of a man justified by 
the merits of Christ, and whose salvation and justification is per- 
fected by faith in Christ’s atonement, is something peculiarly 
belonging to the Christian Church; and St. Paul contrasts this 
perfect righteousness through the blood of Christ with the state of 
things under the law, which could never make the comers thereunto 
perfect. The Christians were called to that which did make the 
comers thereunto perfect. Consider the words ‘ comers thereunto’ 
in the one e referred to, and ‘ ye are come to’ in the other 

assage. i he soul must be as perfect, in this sense, immediatel 

efore death as it ever will be ; but it shall hereafter find that the 
body has been changed and made to be no longer capable of warring 
against it. (See Rom. vii. 15, 16, 17; Heb. x. 14; 1 John iii. 
4 The mention of the spirits of just men is full of meaning. 
There is nothing taught as to any intermediate state. 
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Heb. vi. 12 proves nothing but that the righteous do inherit 
the promises—that is, that happiness is the future lot of the right- 
eous: the text does not say, ‘ who do now inherit.’ 

A cursory glance at Matt. xxii. 30, and Luke xx. 36, will show 
that what is there said of the dead is said of them after they shall 
have attained to Heaven, and after they shall have been accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead. 
Nothing is said as to any intermediate state. 

Eph. iii. 5 has an appearance in favour of a direct translation 
of the souls of the righteous to Heaven; but the words are, we 
think, too slender to hold by, unless greatly strengthened by other 
passages. 

‘It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment.’ 
There is to be a judgment after death, but when, the text shows not ; 
and therefore of course does not speak of any intermediate state. 

The raising of Lazarus, the widow’s son, and others, can prove 
nothing in reference to our subject, nor enable us to answer, with 
satisfactory reasons, the questions proposed. From the cireum- 
stances attending these events, we may draw some very probable 
conclusions, but they are not in place here. 

Having then so far narrowed our field of inquiry as to leave 
only texts of Scripture which do or do appear to convey some in- 
struction, or impart some doctrine in respect to the matter in 
hand, let us proceed to examine them; and for convenience sake 
we will first take those texts of Scripture which would seem to 
give an affirmative answer to the second question. 

‘This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ In this text it 
will be observed there are two declarations. I shall to-day be in 
Paradise. Thou shalt to-day be with me there. Now it is written 
in the Psalms, ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hell, neither wilt 
thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.’ And we are told 
by Peter that this was said of Jesus, ‘that His soul was not left in 
Hell, neither His flesh did see corruption.’ In the Psalms, the 
passage translated Hell is 5xw, which is allowed to be very accu- 
rately translated by Hades, and Hades is the word used in the 
passage in the Acts. It certainly appears to follow that by Para- 
dise our Saviour meant Hades. ‘T'wo Scriptures declare that he 
would or did go to Hades, and our Saviour says he is going to Para- 
dise, which surely must be only another name for Hades. And the 
synonyme ina secondary sense, and after some use, might seem not 
altogether inappropriate. The general primary idea conveyed by 
the word Paradise, as gathered from the use of it by Xenophon and 
others, is a place for the assembly of animals of various kinds, a 
general gathering place for animals kept and reserved there for 
some particular purpose, chiefly perhaps that of hunting. Now the 
words 5yxw in the Hebrew, and Hades in the Greek, mean strictly, 
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as applied to a locality, a place sought for, an unknown, unseen, 
place, an undefined locality, a place about which we know not 
ge and cannot discourse of or enlarge upon in our conversa- 
tion. The rendering is not a place in which we seek for anything, 
but a place of the very nature and existence of which we have no 
information. In truth the words are of the number of those which 
are negative in conveying an idea. When, therefore, these words 
are applied to the dead, Hades becomes, as Syxw also does, a 
great gathering place for the dead. So that if a person says of 
one deceased, he is gone to Hades, it is precisely the same as if 
he had said, he is gone I know not whither, he is out of life, he is 
gone where all the dead go, to the bourne from which no traveller 
returns. Now, therefore, if we say that our Lord descended into 
Hades, we say that the thief also descended there, but this Hades 
is not the Hades mentioned in the second question, the assertion 
simply means that our Lord and the thief both died, and the 
words ‘ with me’ might contain in them the assurance of a joyful 
resurrection to the thief. The words of our Lord would then 
mean:—-This day thou shalt die with me; but as I shall rise 
again, so shalt thou rise again, and with me thou shalt live in my 
kingdom. Thy faith hath saved thee, thou art now one with me. 
We think what we have advanced is positive proof, if we consider 
our Lord’s human nature only, but if we interpret the text as 
showing that our Lord in His Divine nature went to Paradise 
during the three days, the case assumes another aspect. We be- 
lieve we shall have followers, and those of sober and discreet minds, 
if we decline proceeding with the examination of the text until we 
can ascertain something more definite as to the meaning of the 
word Paradise, but we may remark that, if we obtain the meaning 
of that word, the question may still remain, whether our Lord 
speaks of His divine or of his sed nature: if of His buman 
nature, we think the question is decided as above ; if of His divine 
nature, the question is open for reconsideration. In the meantime, 
it — certain that there can be no — of the existence of 
the Hades of our second question, nor of any intermediate state 
whatever derived from this passage. 

Another text says, ‘ Death and Tell shall give up the dead which 
are inthem.’ Death is used here for the power or grasp of death, 
and Hell or Hades is synonymous with it. We cannot long 
sustain an impersonation of death; if we could, we could not say 
death shall give up the dead which are in Him, this would not be 
intelligible, there would be nothing but a string of words without 
any meaning ; so if Hades is a place for diving souls, and no one 
attempts to maintain that any bodies are there, it would be too 
much to say Hades shall give up the dead which are in it. 

The text, and ‘ Death and Hell (that is Hades) were cast into 
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the lake of fire,’ must of course follow the interpretation of the last 
text, unless it contains fresh matter for investigation which it does 
not with reference to our present subject. But let us view it as if 
it occurred apart from the other. The expression, cast into the 
lake of fire, must shew that if there is such a place as the Hades 
of our second question, it must all descend into the lake of fire, 
the happy division along with the other, and that all the dead, 
good and bad, must go into this lake. This is impossible ; and as 
death and Hades are classed together as before, we must under- 
stand that death, and the unseen, unknown, condition or state of 
the dead, were now no more, for the two texts must go together. 
They however prove nothing as to the Hades of our second ques- 
tion, nothing as to any intermediate state. 

In the text, ‘And his name that sat on him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him,’ it is quite evident that Death and Hell 
or Hades, mean no more than destruction of the bodies of those 
who should be slain ; the passage is highly poetical. How can we 
understand Hades following after Death, who here for the time is 
impersonated and represented as riding ona horse. ‘The only sense 
in which it is possible to understand it is, that Death went on in 
his work of cutting down men, and as each man was slain he went 
to Hades, that is, was cut off from the earth, but this interpreta- 
tion will only more strongly prove that this Hades coum the 
Hades of our second question, because Hades does not go about 
from place to place to receive souls. 

We have not then a single proof of such a place as the Hades 
of our second question. All the passages examined appear rather 
to disprove it; and if enlarged upon, we think the evidence to be 
derived from them against the existence of such a place might prove 
anything but light, but we forbear; we shall have to take up the 
subject again when we have done with proofs from Scripture. 

Now let us consider the texts which may seem to favour an 
answer in the affirmative to the first question. We positively are 
at a loss here; we have the greatest difficulty in calling to mind 
any passage which, —— speaking, seems to favour such an 
answer. The case of St. Paul’s desiring to depart and be with 
Christ, and his discourse upon the earthly house of this tabernacle, 
and that house which is in or from Heaven, and the case of the 
souls under the altar crying to God to avenge their deaths, will 
perhaps suffice for all, if indeed there are any others. 

If the fourth and fifth chapters of 2 Corinthians are carefully 
read, it will be seen that St. Paul, from the tenth verse of the 
fourth chapter, to the tenth verse of the fifth chapter, is setting 
before his readers the hope of the resurrection of the body. He 
speaks of being absent from this earthly body, and of being in 
Heaven with the house which is from or of Heaven that is incor- 
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ruptible ; but he says we are confident and willing rather to be 
absent from the body and to be present with the Lord. Now we 
cannot be present with the Lord in our house or body, which is 
from or of Heaven, so long as our earthly body is in the grave. 
St. Paul, therefore, when using the words ‘ present with the Lord,’ 
means present with him in our risen, incorruptible, bodies, and 
this of course cannot be until the resurrection. He says, indeed, 
‘knowing that whilst we are in the body we are absent from the 
Lord,’ but he does not say that immediately upon leaving the 
body, or being absent from the body, we are present with the 
Lord, nor does he say that he is willing to be absent from the 
body in order to be, immediately after quitting it, present with the 
Lord. And the idea of the last day, the general resurrection, is 
still kept up, for he afterwards says ‘ we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done, in his body according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.’ We shall justify the position of the comma after 
‘done’ when we make use, hereafter, of the latter part of this passage. 
At present we have elicited nothing as to any intermediate state. 

Now, as to the souls under the altar. Occurring as the passage 
does, in a very poetical book, where the ordinary rules of language 
fail, perhaps more than in respect to any other book that was ever 
written, we might beg leave to pass over it, satisfied as we are 
that we can get no information from it for our present purpose ; 
but lest this liberty may not be conceded, we observe that it 
appears to mean nothing more than that the blood of those slain 
for the sake of God and His truth, ever cries aloud for vengeance. 
The giving of white robes to the souls, has no meaning in refer- 
ence to our present subject,—the language is poetical. How could 
souls have robes given to them? It may be said that the word 
souls must be taken literally, and the words white robes figura- 
tively, but we protest against such shifting of the rules of inter- 
pretation. It is better to treat the text as we have done, and 
admit its high poetical colouring. We therefore have yet no 
proof or intimation of any intermediate state. 

We have now left for our consideration those passages which 
seem to favour an affirmative answer to the third question, and 
here we must bring in probabilities, not for the mere purposes of 
this third question, which would of course be unfair, but to wind 
up the a 8 paper, and extract what we can from our labours, 
allotting suchaniiities without partiality. 

In the cases of the ruler’s daughter (Matt. ix. 24), and of 
Lazarus (John xi. 11—14), it is remarkable how careful our 
Saviour appears to be of the language he uses. He says to those 
waiting about the young girl, ‘The maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth ;’ and the Sedanine, knowing certainly that she was 
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dead, laughed him to scorn. He said on the other occasion to 
his disciples, ‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; and I go to awake 
him out of his sleep.’ The disciples acquiesced in all simplicity ; 
and Jesus, seeing his words were not understood, said plainly, 
‘Lazarus is dead.’ Now here we have two dead subjects, of one 
of which Jesus said, ‘ She is not dead, but sleepeth,’ and of the 
other, ‘ He is dead,’ after having first made trial of the word 
‘sleepeth’ to convey his meaning. In both cases, then, he desired 
to teach his disciples and the hearers some important doctrine or 
truth, for we cannot suppose that he was tantalizing their feelings 
or jesting or sporting with them. We ask, is it not evident that 
he wished to lead them to the truth of a glorious resurrection, as 
he taught it to Martha, the sister of Lazarus, and to teach that 
the soul sleeps from death until the resurrection ? 

Daniel says, ‘ and many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.’ He does not say, many of the bodies, 
although that is very unimportant; the text certainly gives one 
the idea of body and soul awaking together, either to begin the 
everlasting life, or to begin to endure the shame and contempt. 

The whole tenor of the warnings of our Lord and his apostles 
and all the writers of the New Testament, is that every one is to 
receive in the body the things done, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. We justify the position of the 
comma just noticed as well by the sense of the passages and their 
interpretation, taken in connection with other Scripture, as by the 
grammatical construction of the original Greek in 2 Cor. v. 10, 
where, we are inclined to think, the preposition 3.2 decides the 

int. In 2 Cor. v. 10, ‘done’ is not in the original. We read 
it, receive through or by means of, or in the body, the things, 
that is, the fruit of the things done in the body ; and this meaning 
the verb translated ‘receive’ helps to establish, or at least greatly 
favours. We, therefore, think this passage excludes the idea of 
the soul existing in any state of consciousness after the death of 
the body, and helps to prove the sleep of the soul. 

Our Saviour speaks of men being either cast into hell or ad- 
mitted to heaven with the body, and he makes use of the words 
enter into life. Now, although we fully admit that this language 
is highly figurative, yet we also think that the passage at least 
gives us the impression of a first entering into a happy or miser- 
able state at the resurrection of the body, and consequently helps 
to prove the sleep of the soul. 

Ve read again, ‘ Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from 





* See the last number of this Journal, p. 396. We were not aware that we had 
any countenance from others, for our interpretation, before we received that 
number, 
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their labours.’ Does it seem sufficient to interpret this of the 
mere earthy substance of man? Is it nothing to say that a con- 
trary supposition would imply that the righteous lose all reward 
during the time elapsing between their death and resurrection ? 
Surely the resurrection to life at all is a rich reward, and unless 
we have some divine instructions upon the point, we must not 
cavil because God has not given us as much as he might have 
done. We might as reasonably complain that we were not born 
in the time of Abel, and saved, that we might not have lost the 
years of enjoyment from his time to our resurrection. The text, 
we are induced to think, helps to prove the sleep of the soul. 

St. Paul says, ‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day, and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing.» How striking is the absence of all allusion to 
any intermediate state. He speaks like one about to go to sleep, 
who expects to awake in the morning ; he says, the crown shall be 
given at that day, the day of judgment, and it is to be given to all 
who love the appearing of Christ. Everything has reference to this 
appearing; and the text strengthens the proof of the sleep of the soul. 

Again, St. Paul said, He knew his Saviour was able to keep 
that which he had committed to Him against that day. St. Paul 
looked forward with joy as the primitive Christians ardently and 
fondly did to the resurrection of the body, when they expected the 
promised glory and bliss. ‘The thing committed by Paul to his 
Saviour was his body and whole life and soul; that day was the 
resurrection-day, which was one of the great themes of the 
apostle’s teaching, one upon which he delighted to dwell; his 
whole man seems to thrill with joy at the contemplation of it, and 
why should he think so much of it if he knew his soul would quit 
his body at death, and go either to heaven or to the happy portion 
of Hades; and why should he lose sight of the soul as distinct 
from the body, and spend all his eloquence and warmth upon the 
body’s destination? ‘The answer seems obvious—because he be- 
lieved, and by divine inspiration taught, in this as in other pas- 
sages, the sleep of the soul; for it must be observed that Paul, 
when treating of the resurrection, does not bring forward with 
any prominence any of those accompaniments of the second 
appearing of Christ, such as we find, or think we find, spoken of 
in the Revelation. What he says has reference only, or at least 
chiefly and beyond comparison to his own individual happiness, 
and that of those he addresses, at that glorious period. 

It does appear to us that, unless we believe in the doctrine of 
the sleep of the soul, we cannot account for so much feeling ex- 
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hibited, such glowing and heart-stirring language used, throughout 
the New ‘Testament, but especially by St. Paul, in reference to the 
resurrection of the body, nor for the entire absence of any mention 
of the soul as a separate existent thing, and of any allusion to 
any intermediate state. 

Vhen we reflect upon the proofs and reasoning adduced above, 
we are led to the belief that the body and soul of man make the 
man; that they never were and never will be disunited ; that the 
soul shall go to sleep with the body at death; and that, when the 
body is awakened on the morning of the resurrection, the soul 
will be aroused, and rise and partake of the glorious renovation of 
the body. And when we call to mind all that we said before con- 
cerning sleep, dreams, &c., we are so strengthened in our belief 
that, although with some little and yet very little diffidence, we 
submit that our third question is satisfactorily answered in the 
affirmative to the negation of the other two. 

But to strengthen this conclusion, and as we have now done with 
regular proof, let us offer a few observations upon our subject. 

How is it that in the account our Lord himself gives of His 
coming to judge the world, the righteous and the wicked are both 


represented as ignorant of the sentence to be pronounced upon 


them? It is hardly possible to suppose that, if their souls had 
been conscious in any intermediate state, they could answer their 
Judge as they are said to do. But we do not much insist upon 
this. What is said as to their answers may only be intended to 
show the humble modesty of the righteous, and the still bold 
wicked assurance of the bad at that day. Suppose for a moment 
that there is such a place as the Hades of the second question, 
how are the souls of the righteous employed there? We must 
remember there are no bodies in Hades; what can the souls be 
employed in? Can we come to any other conclusion than this, 
that they will pass the time, say some of them six thousand years, 
in nothing else than constant uninterrupted unrelieved thinking, 
either of the joy or of the misery awaiting them? Do you say 
they are not sensible of the lapse of time? They must be sensible 
of it. ‘Time is that which we now use, a certain portion of 
eternity.’° ‘The angels must be sensible of the lapse of time, else 
they cannot be sensible of anything. Do you say we know not 
what happiness God may give to the souls of the righteous, nor 
what misery to the souls of the wicked in Hades? We answer, 
of course not; we know nothing about it; God has told us 
nothing about it, and therefore we have no right to come to con- 
clusions about it. But if it is said that the souls in Hades 
experience more positive joy and misery than we have intimated, 
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we ask what greater happiness or misery will they then have in 
Heaven or Hell, and why is the body so often mentioned in 
descriptions of or discourses upon the resurrection, and the soul 
seldom or never? and if it is admitted that they experience only 
the happiness or misery of expecting what is to come, then we say 
that the opinion is altogether unworthy of Christians. But, 
worthy or unworthy, there is no proof of such a place, and there- 
fore no proof of any division of it into a happy and an unhappy 
part: all is the merest conjecture. 

We have seen that there is hardly a standing place for inquiry 
as to the first question, and certainly nothing to enable us to 
answer the question in the affirmative. 

If, however, we review all the texts of Scripture brought for- 
ward, we think it will be plain that there is abundant proof, not 
only from those texts which we have produced last, but from those 
which are prima facie treated as affording evidence in favour of a 
Heaven or Hell or Hades, in the terms of the first and second 
questions, that the soul sleeps from the death of the body till the 
resurrection day. 

The belief in Hades appears to be of pagan origin; the body 
was nothing to the ancient heathen: all their thoughts were about 
the soul. The contrary is the case with Scripture writers: the 
body is never lost sight of, and that because they knew that the 
body and soul made the man, and could never be separated— 
that, in fact, man could not exist, either dead or alive, without 
a soul, although that soul might sometimes sleep, whether it 
were during each returning night, or during the time to elapse 
between what is called death, but which our Lord calls sleep, and 
the resurrection ; and because in the sleep of the body was recog- 
nised the sleep of the soul, and in the resurrection of the body 
the resurrection of the soul. As to the belief in Hades, sup- 
posing it established, supporting a belief in Purgatory, we need 
not say much. ‘The inference would be unfounded, that is plain ; 
but when we remember that as the tree falls, so it lies, let us also 
remember that the earnest desire of the true Christian should be 
to be conformed to his Saviour here, to hate and abhor all sin, to 
groan under the body in which sin still exists, and that he will 
then rejoice and be comforted in the expectation of that day when, 
after having slept sweetly in Jesus, his body shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and no longer liable to sin ; and his soul renewed here, 
shall then have nothing to hinder the attainment and_ possession 
of that perfect purity, that oneness with God which he strove 
after on earth. 

We forbear entering into the subject of the attendant circum- 
stances of the resurrection supposed to be disclosed in the Reve- 
lation; we feel a conviction, however, that the adoption of the 
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truth which we think we have in this paper established, will remove 
a host of difficulties to the interpretation of that book. 


We had finished this article before we received the last 
number of the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature.’ Several matters 
in that number seem to require notice here. And first as to the 
text Luke xx. 27, et seg. mentioned in the letter of J. E. The 
Sadducees asked a captious question. Our Saviour knew that 
they asked it in such a spirit and manner as made it equivalent to 
their saying, ‘There is no resurrection; for how can seven hus- 
bands hereafter have one wife, who was the wife of each of them 
in succession upon earth?’ Our Saviour in reply says, ‘They 
who have risen from the dead neither shall marry nor be given in 
marriage.’ Now this, putting out of view our Saviour’s divine 
authority as a teacher, was a mere assertion, without proof. If it 
were true, the objection of the Saducees would necessarily fall, but 
our Saviour goes to the root of the matter, and proceeds to prove 
the resurrection of the dead by regular process. He says, ‘ God 
spake of Himself to Moses as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Now, if Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dead, that is, 
according to your belief, annihilated, God could not have thus 
spoken, for he is not a God of the dead, but of the living, for all 
live to Him. Therefore Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are not anni- 
hilated, but live to God, as do all men, the dead included. If, 
then, the so-called dead are only asleep, they shall undoubtedly 
rise again, as surely as you each morning rise from your sleep.’ 
Our Saviour could not prove that the dead rise again by proving 
that the dead are alive, taking these words in their ordinary mean- 
ing. The latter term involves a contradiction; but even taking 
the words ‘ All live to him,’ that is, the truth deduced from the 
words of God to Moses, as proving an intermediate waking con- 
scious state, our Saviour could not prove from this the resurrection 
of the body. We cannot see how proof that the soul is alive or 
awake after death can show that the body will live again; but we 
can see that such proof would afford a powerful argument that the 
body would never be required again, inasmuch as the soul could 
subsist and experience enjoyment without it. We mean this of 
course apart from the consideration of any other Scripture decla- 
ration on the subject. Then, on the other hand, taking the resur- 
rection of the body as firmly established, it cannot be proved from 
that that the soul is alive or awake. Look at the passage as we 
will, we can find in it no proof of such a condition of the soul. 
But if, as we maintain is plainly the case, our Saviour’s meaning 
was, ‘ All live in the sight of God; He regards the dead as only 
sleeping, and therefore speaks of Himself as their God ; the prin- 
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ciple of life is preserved by him,’ then the truth proved, namely, 
that the dead shall arise or awake to renewed life at the resurrec- 
tion, is plain, easy, and natural. 

It is said, that to speak of the dead as being alive whilst the 
soul is unconscious, is unmeaning,—that life is life only when there 
is consciousness. Now, we are quite willing to join issue, and 
take our stand upon this proposition. Let us see what it leads to. 
If a man is not alive except during the time he is in a state of 
consciousness, then he is not alive during common sleep. ‘There 
must be no doubt about that ; and this is just what we are inclined 
to affirm. With respect to the general subject in hand, we say a 
man is no more dead during so-called death than during common 
sleep. But it may be said that the word consciousness in the pro- 
position is not used in the same sense as is here put upon it, and 
that during common sleep a man is conscious, because, for instance, 
if you wound his flesh it feels pain, and he is aroused, whereas 
during so-called death no mortal can awake him. We are again 
willing to accommodate ourselves to the objector. A man, then, is 
conscious during common sleep, because his fellow men can cause 
him to feel, and can arouse him. Is there any difference, we ask, 
when he is, as it is said, dead, and the Almighty God can arouse 
him and cause him to feel? And what kind of consciousness has 
a man who has been stunned by a blow, or has fallen down in a fit, 
or is under the influence of chloroform? In all these cases a man 
is as much alive as he is during common sleep, and yet, although 
alive, his fellow men can not arouse him or make him feel, no not 
even when, in some of the conditions mentioned, the surgeon’s knife 
is in dreadful operation. What, then, becomes of the supposed 
test of consciousness? In common sleep; when stunned ; in a fit; 
when under the influence of chloroform ; when, as it is said, dead ; 
man has the same kind of consciousness, and either his fellow men 
or God can arouse him. All the conditions mentioned are in the 
same category, for it must be remembered that God works no new 
creation at the resurrection; although greatly changed, it is the 
same on was on earth which is then called to life, bone 
comes to bone, and flesh to flesh. 

A grain of wheat cannot germinate unless it die: we have divine 
authority for this. Now, ‘die’ here cannot mean ‘ be annihilated ; 
and, accommodating the word to an inanimate thing, we say that 
the grain of wheat has the same kind of consciousness as the body 
of a man during the sleep of death. If we look upon the few 
remaining bones of a body long since buried, and at the same 
time look upon a grain of wheat after it has lain long in the 
ground, we —_ say of each, it is turned to corruption, but we 
must also say of each, it is conscious, it has in it the principles of 
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life which are indestructible, the one for time, the other for eter- 
nity. Is not this the plain teaching of St. Paul? He says the 

ain of wheat must die, and that it is appointed unto men once to 
die ; but he says also that the grain of wheat nevertheless germi- 
nates, and that the body of man shall revive. So then we see, 
either that a man has no life during common sleep and those other 
conditions we have mentioned, and during so-called death, or else 
he is always alive, both during sleep, in those conditions, and 
during the state of so-called death. We need hardly say that 
the words life, death, &c., must be understood according to the 
nature of the accompanying words, and in harmony with the fore- 
going remarks. Our Saviour seems to have taught the latter of 
the two doctrines, as our observations on the cases of the young girl 
and of Lazarus show. And in the text now under consideration 
he teaches the same thing. ‘ All live to God. But the dead sleep. 
They shall therefore rise again.’ What J. E. considers the strongest 
and plainest text in the New Testament in favour of the doctrine 
of Heaven, Hell, or Hades as places of intermediate reception, we 
consider one of the weakest ; or rather we think it has nothing to 
do with the subject. 

In concluding our remarks upon this text we wish to point out 
a fact which will bear some thought, namely, that with respect to 
this text the question was, annihilation or non-annihilation, resur- 

‘ction or no resurrection. Our Saviour proved non-annihilation 
and a resurrection, by proving that all live to God : we have shown 
that if the passage ‘all live to God’ means ‘souls are in an inter- 
mediate, waking, conscious state,’ the resurrection and non-anni- 
hilation is not proved, because the body is not considered at all, 
therefore ‘live’ must have the meaning we have pointed out, 
namely, that the dead have always in them the principle of life, 
and therefore should be rather said to sleep. We must therefore 
read ‘God is not the God of the annihilated, but of the sleeping 
dead.’ Christ is God. Christ is Lord of the dead and living. 
Therefore God is God of the dead (and living). Comp. Luke xx. 
38; Rom. xiv. 9. The two texts are both true; therefore ‘ dead,’ 
‘live,’ ‘living,’ cannot have the same meaning in both. Read the 
passages according to our view, and all is plain. 

And here we would suggest, for deep consideration, whether 
Death is not said to be a conqueror, the last enemy, &c., because 
the last triumph of the faith of a Christian is in resigning him- 
self thankfully and joyfully to a death or sleep which involves a 
temporary, though perhaps long, state of unconsciousness. If the 
soul of the righteous man goes immediately after death to Heaven 
or Hades, we must confess we cannot see how death can be consi- 
dered as an enemy ; and this was always a difficulty with us, before 
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we saw the doctrine exhibited by us in its full bearing; but if the 
righteous man feels compelled to say, I know that after my skin 
worms shall destroy my body ; if he knows that death will triumph 
over him for a time, his faith must exert her noblest powers to 
make him look over and beyond that long sleep, the temporary 
and quasi annihilation of his whole man, to that day when the last 
enemy shall be destroyed, and death and Hades be no more, and 
to say, yet in my flesh shall I see God. St. Paul bids the Thessa- 
lonians not to sorrow as those that have no hope, because them that 
sleep in Jesus God will bring with him. He does not say their 
bodies, but ‘them.’ And what need of sorrow, what cause for 
it, if those Christians were taught and knew that the souls of 
their friends were already in Heaven or the happy portion of 
Hades ? 

A parting word to all. Lay aside all prejudice and precon- 
ceived opinions. If we ourselves were not enabled to use great 
restraint, we should strive against our convictions and the proofs we 
have adduced, and fall back upon the generally-received opinion 
upon this subject. And why? Because it is more congenial to 
our fallen nature and pride, and calls for little or no exercise of 
faith. Some are perhaps afraid of the doctrine ; we have just said 
in effect that they should rather be afraid of the other doctrines ; 
but first find the truth before you are either afraid or glad. The 
writer trusts he has betrayed no haste and shown no desire to defend 
any doctrine, but simply to search out the truth. Some perhaps 
cling with fondness to a few affecting hymns upon the subject. 
The poetry, however, is by man; compare it with the word of 
God, and then retain or reject it as you may be convinced. Some 
speak of the doctrine as leading to materialism; we cannot see 
how it leads to materialism more than the doctrine of common 
sleep ; but let us not mind what it leads to, if it be only the truth 
of God. Let us not prejudge. Let us examine every religious 
question without a moment’s regard to feelings or consequences. 

It will have been seen that we do not dogmatically assert the 
doctrine of the sleep of the soul; we do however say thet the evi- 
dence in favour of that doctrine is most weighty, and that we 
cannot discover, either in the word of God or in metaphysics, any 
authority whatever for a contrary doctrine. Embracing this doc- 
trine we can understand ourselves and our nature, and read and 
understand our Bible as we never could before. Dismissing it for 
a moment, as untenable, we find numberless things in nature and 
our Bible either inexplicable or obscure. 

J. E. says that there is a great difference between a matter 
above our reason and one contrary to it ; and so there is; but J. E. 
goes too fast: he should first show that there is some doctrine to 
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be believed, and then, if one refuses to believe it merely because it 
is above his reason, he must be reproved. 

We cordially agree with J. E. when he says that if it is shown 
that any given doctrine is possible, that is quite enough; but here 
again he has not shown us that the Bible enunciates such a doc- 
trine as that which he defends. 

It is by no means necessary that a doctrine should be set forth 
in so many words in the Bible, but some standing place must be 
gained before such arguments as J. E. has used can have any 

lace. 

We had, as we before said, completed this article before we 
received the last number of the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature ;’ 
it was, in fact, in type, and we were therefore the more glad 
to find how entirely, in many things, the writer of the article 
‘The Resurrection of the Body’ agrees with us. The line 
of argument he pursues does not render it necessary for him to 
take much notice of the doctrine now under consideration. What 
he says of it he seems to take for granted; but we refer our 
readers with pleasure to the article generally, and would respect- 
fully beg the writer of it to consider whether his own arguments 
do not necessarily lead to the establishment of the doctrine of the 
sleep of the soul. 


*,* It is scarcely necessary to state that the Journal of Sacred Literature is 
not to be held responsible for the views of its various contributors and corre- 
spondents on this subject. Its pages are still open to the statement of other views 
different from those which have been advanced; but not after the next number, 
as it is judged that the readers will then have had enough of this discussion. 
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THE NATURE OF SIN, AND ITS EARLIEST 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin, exhibited by Dr. Juttus Mutter, 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
Wittenberg. Translated from the original German of the 
third improved and enlarged edition by Wiit1am Putsrorp. 
Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. 1852. 

The Church before the Flood. By the Rev. Joan Cummine, D.D. 
London. Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 1853. 


Iw all accurate investigations, whether of moral or physical phe- 
nomena, it is a primary necessity to isolate as much as possible 
the matter under inquiry. In order to accomplish this, it is often 
necessary to form hypotheses which can never be realized in prac- 
tice, just as in chemistry certain combinations are referred to bases 
which have only an imaginary existence as isolated substances. 
The questions which present themselves to the moral philosopher 
are more complicated than those which belong to the physical 
investigator, as physics in their turn are more involved than 
geometry ; but whatever be the inquiry, it is well to reduce it, as 
far as may be, to a fundamental distinctness, to divest it of all 
extraneous complications, and for this purpose to train the mind 
to an analyzing habit, so as to discern intuitively what is essential 
and what is extraneous to the matter under consideration. Few 
subjects can present themselves to the mind of so involved a 
character as human transgression. The inquiry ramifies in a 
thousand directions. Sin in the individual, sin in the species, 
transgression against God, transgression against man, the viola- 
tion of conscience, the violation of law, departure from a revealed 
standard of right, departure from an inherent standard, are onl 
a few of the varying aspects in which we may reflect on that which 
we call sin. We have to remember also, that each individual 
exhibits to us a separate organic mechanism, the moving power of 
which is the will held in restraint by the conscience, and swayed 
by the natural emotions and impulses. Each individual does, in 
fact, present a separate study of the whole phenomenon, and as 
that which is in an abnormal condition prescribes new laws to itself, 
so that we cannot trace out its development from that alone which 
we have ascertained of its original state whilst yet undisturbed, so 
the study of human nature reveals all the capricious results which 
must be expected in tracing the movements of that which has 
strayed from a right path. 
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How then can an inquiry into the nature of sin be disentangled ? 
There are certain considerations which help to do this at the 
outset, and of which all classes of theologians habitually avail 
themselves. It is within our reach to determine upon a funda- 
mental principle or norm of righteousness. We are made aware, 
not only that God is himself a perfect Being, but that he created 
man originally in his own image and likeness. We learn, also, 
that to man thus created a law was given, definite in its terms, and 
reduced to the utmost simplicity in its requirements. Consequently 
we have the means of observing how a rational creature, possessed 
of undimmed faculties, with a will free to choose between good and 
evil, and placed in circumstances which were most favourable for 
the application of the test, acted when that test was imposed. In 
other words, an inquiry into the nature of sin leads us at the outset 
to a consideration of the conduct of our first parents in the garden 
of Eden. That transaction at once supplies the clearest illustration 
of some of the deepest principles involved, and reveals to us his- 
torically the explanation of the chief mystery of the subject. We 
see therein that ‘sin entered into the world and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ 

It is an obvious remark that the early chapters in Genesis which 
terminate with the account of the flood, reveal to us but little of 
the antediluvian world. That world cannot have been devoid of 
material for the historian ; it was, probably, not without its litera- 
ture, its brazen tablets, and a inscriptions, but these 
were swept away. Nevertheless, among the scattered fragments 
which have been permitted to survive, we have a very large 
proportion of that which throws light, we may say fearful light on 
the subject of our present inquiry. Three great facts stand out in 
marked prominence: the sin of Adam, the sin of Cain, and the sin 
of Noah’s contemporaries. We learn how the simplest law was 
broken by the father of the race ; how his first-born was ere long 
guilty of the greatest crime; and how the evil leaven worked 
throughout the whole family so as to bring down the sorest mani~ 
festation of God's displeasure. And, as a happy contrast to this 
short but sad chronicle, the true principle of righteousness is illus- 
trated in the career of that patriarch who ‘walked with God.’ 
Within these slender narratives, therefore, lie the germs of all that 
can be known of sin and righteousness, of the principles and 
motives of human nature, and a picture of that nature is pre- 
sented both in its ruined and restored state. To contemplate sin as 
exhibited in the old world is the most instructive course that can be 
adopted by the inquirer, affording as it does the clearest illustrations, 
and being most disentangled of all extraneous complications, of any 
of the narratives which have been placed in the sacred record. 
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It is needful to attempt a definition of sin, but in so doing the 
difficulty is greater than might be at first supposed. Our notions 
of right and wrong are in a great degree intuitive, and intuition 
has a logic altogether of its own. Sin is moral ugliness, and, as 
such, the antithesis of moral beauty, but it is well understood that 
beauty is altogether a relative idea, and finds a separate standard 
in each mind that undertakes the discriminating task. Again, sin 
is a departure from right precedents, and the sinful man stands 
in contrast with the just and upright. This is equivalent to saying 
that sin is disease ; but physiologists will tell us that a standard of 
health is only one degree less difficult to find than a standard of 
beauty. If it required the combined graces of Grecian womanhood 
to produce the pattern from which the sculptor designed his mas- 
ter-piece, no less must the anatomist examine a multiplicity of 
examples in order to form a conception of a perfect physical con- 
dition. That standards of comparison exist, and have existed under 
all circumstances, is evident from the very terms which are habitu- 
ally employed. Where is the nation, however barbarous, where is 
the devotee of a religion however false, where is the mind however 
ill-instructed or distorted, which is not familiar with the distinc- 
tion of right and wrong, of beauty and ugliness, of health and 
disease? ‘The standards may be one or many, may be conceived 
of or expressed, but standards there are, and by them the com- 
paring process is continually instituted. To the standard of right 
and wrong we may assign the general term of Law ; and of sin we 
shall find no better definition than that of St. John (1 John iii. 4), 
* Sin is the transgression of the law. 

An inquiry, therefore, into the nature of sin assumes the new form 
of an investigation of law. But what islaw? Given a plain com- 
mand which may be obeyed or disobeyed, and we have a particular 
example of sin, but only a particular example. Could we have a 
command or system of commands, which should be capable of 
ruling the conduct of an individual in every particular, each de- 
viation would be apparent, and sin would thereby become more 
distinctly obvious. Bt a free being cannot be made to gravitate 
towards a central body by any law so severely simple as that which 
constrains planets in their paths. It is not a mechanical problem 
which we have to solve, and we therefore cannot reduce its conditions 
to those simple forms which the exact sciences present. The law 
which regulates human conduct may be from within or from with- 
out. It may be a law engraven on the heart, or, as we may 
express it without metaphor, an interior principle influencing the 
will ; or it may be a positive command stated in ordinary language, 
suggesting to the reason and the understanding that by which the 
will may be guided. The latter is evidently the more complex 
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process. We do not, however, expect to find either of these ruling 
influences existing independently of the other. No written law 
can suffice as an entire rule of conduct, no inward rule or light of 
conscience is left without the influence of prescribed maxims or 
authoritative commands. The nations of antiquity, from whom 
the written revelation was withheld, had formed even an objective 
law unto themselves,* and whilst they spoke of the good man as 
tenacem propositi, they defined him as one influenced by the témor 
Deorum, and observing leges juraque. 

In pursuing our inquiry into the nature of sin and of the law of 
which it is the transgression, we shall have occasion to refer to Dr. 
Julius Miiller’s work, one that has been recently given to us in 
an English dress by Mr. Pulsford, who by his labours as a transla- 
tor has deserved the thanks of the Christian public. Dr. Miiller’s 
volumes (one of which is now in print) afford an admirable example 
of German learning and patient research, enriched by that depth 
of thought for which the countrymen of Neander and Schleier- 
macher are justly celebrated, but without the heterodoxy into 
which too many amongst them have unhappily plunged. Hitherto 
the English mind has shown its reverence for authorized stand- 
ards of theology, and its cautiousness of entering upon new 
fields of inquiry ; the German mind has progressed, but in direc- 
tions in which angels might fear to follow, so that with many in 
this country the very name of German theology is identified with 
all that is reckless in speculation and unsound in belief. Dr. 
Miiller, we hope, may be excepted from this sweeping condemna- 
tion, and is one whose writings may be safely consulted. There 
is about his language and general mode of treating a subject 
much that is novel, if not repellent, to any one unaccustomed to 
travel beyond the pale of English literature, but the very effort to 
ascertain the meaning of this profound thinker will be found a 
useful exercise, and will doubtless suggest much valuable reflection 
at the same time. We have alluded to the difficulty of laying 
down a satisfactory definition of sin or evil. Of the existence of 
evil and its universal recognition we can have no doubt. 

‘This element,’ says Dr. Miiller, ‘is everywhere to be seen, when the 
history of the human race, the course of its development in its main 
features, and as a whole passes before us; it betrays its presence too in 
manifold forms, if we only cast a glance upon the nearest relations of 
human society ; and its existence cannot be concealed if we look within 
our own bosoms. It is a nightly shadow which darkens every circle of 
human life, and which we ever anew behold swallowing up its fairest 
and brightest forms. 





“ ‘Sunt ingeniis nostris semina innata virtutum, que si adolescere liceret, ipsa 
nos ad beatam vitam natura perduceret,’—Crcero, Tuscul, Disp., lib. iii, 
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‘ We have, in common with the whole animal creation, the susceptibility 
of pain and physical suffering; it belongs to this lower sphere, the 
natural side of our being, and the victorious power of the spirit in 
surmounting the disturbances of this sphere is able to show itself doubly 
glorious. But in distinction from all other creatures, man is the sub- 
ject of moral evil, of wickedness, it has taken possession of his spirit, of 
his very will; if then this disunity has so penetrated into the spirit, as 
to set it at variance with itself, what has man greater in himself, by 
which he may surmount this internal self-disjunction? However, this 
moral evil is not the only disturbing cause in our spiritual life-—and 
yet in the manner in which it acts upon the conscience, it stands 
absolutely alone.” 

This internal self-disjunction, to which the learned writer makes 
reference, may be conceived to be a matter of universal conscious- 
ness, though, of course, in different degrees as the mind is taught 
to exercise a habit of self inspection.—We may regard it as an 
ultimate fact in our nature that we cannot believe evil to be its 
necessary adjunct. Let any one make the attempt to bring a 
man of blunted susceptibilities to a knowledge of himself, it will be 
premature to ask for an acknowledgment of sin, but there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining a confession of misery. The man, at 
least, knows that he is capable of more happiness, and the very 
fact that he lays the faults of his condition on the circumstances 
in which he is placed, will pave the way for the personal thrust, 
that he has acted as his own enemy, and that he has done so 
contrary to the dictates of the more rational side of his nature. 
Without defining what was the ‘law of the mind’ in the case of 
St. Paul, instructed as we know him to have been, even in his 
unconverted state, in that which gives a ‘knowledge of sin,’ and 
how much more deeply, when he placed his experience on record, 
we may apply to mankind generally his remarkable words, as 
proving that sin is an intruding element,—‘I see another law in 
my members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.’ Rom. 
vii. 23. This consciousness of better and holier possibilities is 
universal, and in perfect harmony with that ever hoping, ever un- 
satisfied state which supplies one of the great @ priort arguments 
for the immortality of the soul. A notion of good precedes the 
reception of any outward law, and, indeed, is pre-supposed in the 
commandment itself; and if this notion is so deeply interwoven 
with the consciousness, does it not imply an innate belief of the 
perfection of the original creation?* It is matter for no ordinary 


b Christian Doctrine of Sin, p. 27. 
° «The general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence of God himself. 
For that which all men have at all times learned, Nature herself must needs have 
taught; and God being the author of nature, her voice is but his instrument. 
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rejoicing that fallen nature, even in its darkest aspect, bears testi- 
mony to the brightness of its origin, furnishing as it does some 
foreshadowing of the restoration that is to take place. We may 
therefore regard human nature, as prepared by its own constitu- 
tion, to receive a law for its guidance in an objective form. Men 
no sooner associate, either in families or communities, than the 
experience of injustice or wrong shapes itself in a law of forbear- 
ance and right. A partial surrender of the will is soon found to 
be an imposed necessity, and when a definite moral law is pro- 
mulgated, in which the hitherto abstract notions of right and 
wrong are duly embodied, its requirements are recognized as 
based on the primary relations of mankind. 

The promulgation of a moral law is the first and most obvious 
element of a divine revelation. It is a call from the Almighty 
Creator to fulfil the conditions of being with which he has invested 
the creature. It is compressed into a few words in the language 
by which Abraham is addressed: ‘1 am the Almighty God ; walk 
before me and be thou perfect’ (Gen. xvii. 1). Passing, there- 
fore, from the consideration of a general law of Reason to the 
revealed law of God, we make the transition from that which is 
indistinct and imperfect in its requirements to that which admits 
of no short-comings, and we are bound to regard any deviation 
whatever from this more exact rule of conduct as ‘ transgression 
of the law,’ or, in a single word, as Sry. ‘ Whosoever,’ says St. 
James, ‘shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he 
is guilty of all.’ Seilicet ut possint curvo dignoscere rectum is an 
aphorism by which the exact requirements of revealed law may be 
illustrated. Straightness does not admit of degrees; a line is 
absolutely straight or else more or less curvilinear. 

Dr. Miiller devotes some of his pages to a successful refutation 
of Bellarmin and other Romish theologians who lower the de- 
mands of the divine law in order to make room for works of 
supererogation. 


‘ The interest which the Catholic theologians,’ says he, ‘ take in the 
distinction between moral perfection and freedom from evil, rests 
chiefly upon the endeavour to support the possibility of a satisfying 








By her from Him we receive whatsoever in such sort we learn. Infinite duties 
there are, the goodness whereof is by this rule sufficiently manifested, although we 
had no other warrant besides to approve them. The apostle St. Paul, having 
= concerning the heathen, saith of them, ‘“‘ They are a law unto themselves.” 

is meaning is, that by force of the light of reason, wherewith God illumineth 
every one which cometh into the world, men being enabled to know truth from 
falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby learn in many things what the will of 
God is; which will himself not revealing by any extraordinary means unto them, 
but they by natural discourse attaining the knowledge thereof, seem the makers of 
those laws which indeed are his, and they but only the finders of them out.’— 
Hooxker’s Eccles. Pol., book i. chap. viii. sec. iii. 
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fulfilment of the law, and the acquisition of merit from God. Where- 
fore Bellarmin makes especial use of the above distinction, by main- 
taining that the command to be free from coneuspiscentia only belongs 
to the obligatio ad finem. From this it is easy to be understood how 
the Protestant theologians mistrusted a distinction which appeared to 
them to be fabricated merely for the support of erroneous doctrine ; 
still more so, since they saw their opponents immediately deduce from 
this distinction, assertions so destructive as the Bellarminian, namely, 
venial sins are committed not so much contra legem as much rather 
preter legem, and are not sins absolutely, but only relatively ; or that of 
Stapelton: the command of perfect love towards God is not obliga- 
torium, but only doctrinale et informatorium. 

‘The law,’ adds Dr. Miller, ‘demands moral perfection; with the 
consciousness of this demand, there is inseparably united an impulse 
urging to its fulfilment ; if now, notwithstanding this, the individual, 
once awakened to moral consciousness, should in any way come short of 
its requirement, in what else can this short-coming have its ground, 
than in a tendency of mind which opposes the law and its impulse to 
obedience, therefore in the power of evil ??—p. 60. 


It requires but little investigation of divine law, in reference to 
its demands upon man, to be at once convinced that by it ‘ every 
mouth is stopped, and all the world proved guilty before God.’ 
Omne minus bonum habet rationem mali is a canon that at once 
humbles the sinner, and declares the attainment of a self-justifying 
righteousness simply impossible. For if we regard the divine rule 
as a standard of ultimate attainment, and strive after a normal 
development, we must not, as we are reminded by our author, 
overlook the different stages. As long as the impulses of this 
development lie in the pressure of progress from imperfection to 

erfection, so long has it a teleological character. Its endeavour 
is towards a prospective end, and to the developing subject there 
is no satisfaction till it is reached. ‘There lies in the very idea of 
a teleological development the supposition that at every step of 
progress short of the end, the condition of the subject developing 
does not yet perfectly correspond to the idea of its being.’ Or, we 
may transfer this truth from German technicality to the language 
of Scripture, by quoting the saying of St. Paul,—‘ Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect ; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus’ (Phil. iii. 12). The practical use of a 
perfect law to imperfect creatures is the indication of duty. We 
accept the definition of duty, that it is the determinate moral re- 
quirement made upon a given individual at a given moment of 
time. The law, therefore, is in such a reference brought to bear, 
not with a view to final perfection, but to present guidance, though 
without any lowering of its general demands. The same indi- 
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vidual may, therefore, ‘delight in the law of God’ as a lamp to 
his path, who fully recognizes the hopelessness of a perfect fulfil- 
ment of its claims. 

It would then appear, from all that we have advanced, that sin 
is the transgression of law, whether we regard that law as, the in- 
ward law of our being, or that which is externally imposed on us. 
A deeper view of the nature of sin would ve it as alienation 
from God. We may, however, at this point stay to ask the dis- 
tinction between morality and religion, if indeed any true distine- 
tion exists. If morality admits of definition, we should style it a 
conformity to the law of nature and reason. Unquestionably, as 
we have already hinted, there is in man, individually and socially, 
a certain normal condition, which, if not discernible amidst the 
ruin and disorganisation which prevail, may yet be inferred, con- 
ceived of, and described. Our consciousness of evil points to the 
good, our recognition of what is abnormal suggests the true norm. 
Hence it is that right and wrong have an existence anterior to 
law, though there are passages of Scripture which seem to deny 
this. Thus we are told, ‘The law wales wrath ; for where no 
law is, there is no transgression’ (Rom. iv. 15): and again, ‘sin 
is not imputed where there is no law’ (Rom. v. 13). Now, in the 
face of such unquestionable truths, we assert that sin may exist 
before the law has measured its extent, and the sinner may suffer 
before the law has prescribed the measure of his punishment. 
The definition of sin, its imputation and its punishment, are dis- 
tinct from its existence; but ina broad sense it may be stated 
that all organized existence is a law to itself; it has its own pecu- 
liar life, and every deviation from its normal condition, every in- 
trusion of a foreign element, is transgression of that law, and in 
free agents becomes sin. It is possible therefore to know the laws 
of our own being, as we may discern the uniform sequence of 
cause and effect in nature before we arrive at a knowledge of 
God ; though the very process to which we refer, if carried on 
with truth and sincerity, must lead to a discernment of that Al- 
mighty Being, the Great Author of life, to whom we owe all that 
we have and all that we are. 

‘In the deep of our self-consciousness,’ says Dr. Miiller, ‘as its con- 
cealed back-ground, the God-consciousness reveals itself to us; the 
descent into our own inmost is at the same time an ascent to God; 
every deep reflection on ourselves breaks through the crust of the mere 
world-consciousness, which separates us from the inmost truth of our 
existence, and leads us up to Him in whom we live, and move, and are. 
We know nothing of any finite object in an absolutely original manner ; 
as finite objects according to their nature are derived, our knowledge of 
them also must be derivative; in an absolutely original and immediate 
manner we are only conscious of God.’—p. 81. 
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But if an investigation of the laws of our being is to stop short 
of an acknowledgment of the source, our Great Creator, we are 
guilty of that which evidently implies a perverted and debased 
state of mind; and, in like manner, to accept a morality from 
which the notion of divine authorship is eliminated, is to make an 
attempt that savours of atheism. There is one lawgiver, says St. 
James: Eis éotw 6 voucbérns; and we may regard vouo9erns in 
no restricted sense, but as implying that all law and right emanate 
from Him who made this worldly frame. What we call heathen 
morality, or the principles of virtue which were promulgated with- 
out a divine revelation, resulted from discovery, but not from in- 
vention. God had already impressed his own laws on the consti- 
tution of things, and man, by an empirical process, sometimes 
guessing, sometimes blundering, deciphered in part the characters 
which were inscribed. We cannot forbear, in this connection, 
quoting the forcible language of our German friend. 

‘ Even in the arrangements of civil society, every true law originates 
with God; and as such is to be honoured, as not being of human inven- 
tion, and in the faithful observance of which, the individual neither 
subordinates himself to himself, nor to his equals, but to God (Rom. 
xiii. 2). On this account, aso called lawgiver among men (properly 
a law-proclaimer) fulfils his function so much the more perfectly, the 
less he, in this capacity, assumes himself arbitrarily to make, or invent 
anything, and feels himself everywhere to be bound by a_ higher 
necessity, and only strives to be the purest organ possible, through 
which the divine world-arrangements announce themselves ; and, there- 
fore, the more solicitously he observes and allows himself to be guided 
by the real revelation of the thoughts of God, in the eternal moral laws, 
in the peculiar spirit of nations, in the course of their historical develop- 
ment. Human legislation, were we able to trace back its acts to the 
beginnings, which coincide with the formation of a political constitu- 
tion, can never have the task of making the right, but stands itself 
under higher rules of right, whether they be eternal and immutable, or 
historically developing.’—p. 90. 

The Christian has no hesitation in attributing to God, as the 
Great Disposer, the authorship of all law and right. Morality 
we define to be the observance of that primary code which lies in 
the constitution of nature; and as God is the Creator, so is he 
the Lawgiver. Hence God is the ultimate object of all moral 
obedience, and morality can never be severed from religion with- 
out destroying the very foundations on which it rests. But there 
is another point in which morality and religion coalesce, the con- 
sideration of which renders their identity yet more apparent. 
Morals, as all will admit, are founded in nature. But what is 
nature? Man was created in the image of God, and as every 
step in morality is confessedly an effort to realise what man ought 
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to be, it aims therefore at the same time at attaining to what man 
originally was, in other words, to a conformity to what God és. 
Spiritual religion has for its object the communion of man, as a 
reconciled and restored being, with his Maker. The objects 
therefore of morality and religion are identical, and are based 
upon the same foundation. From this it is evident that all sin is 
a departure from the mind and will of God, and has its rise in 
that alienation of the heart in man, which causes him to obey the 
motions of his own selfishness. It is with this deep insight into 
the true nature of sin that David, in lamenting over a crime that 
was in the highest degree injurious to his fellow man, involving no 
less than the murder of one who stood in the way of his sensual 
gratification, addressed the Lord: ‘ Against thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). According to 
the usual oriental mode of comparison, he omits the less in order 
to give prominence to the greater. ‘The true antithesis of sin in 
its deepest significance is the Jove of God. As, on the one hand, 
the knowledge of sin is by the /aw, so on the other love is the ful- 
filling of the law. Until we arrive at this point in the history of 
the individual we have no adequate guarantee of the realisation 
within him of that to which the law has respect. Law in itself is 
an indicator of sin; it is something which assumes an antagonistic 
position to the human will; it addresses the subject in uncon- 
ditional, uncompromising language ; Thou shalt and Thou shalt 
not, and in so doing arouses the corruptions of the heart, and 
‘sin takes occasion by the commandment and works all manner 
of concupiscence.’ ‘The law in itself is but the ‘letter that 
killeth,’ and addresses itself to that principle in man to which it 
is adverse ; it detects the ‘ carnal mind,’ which is ‘ enmity against 
God.’ But we look around, not for that which shall reveal the 
defects of the spiritual organisation, but which shall give it its 
right form and principle of action. What is the life-blood of the 
spiritual being? Whence shall that be derived which shall give 
due action to every limb, and infuse health through the whole 
system ; which shall drive away by its inherent energy all that is 
abnormal, and present man to view, not as a degraded being, sold 
under sin, led away by divers lusts, but as exhibiting in himself 
the unsullied features of his divine original? Love, is the reply, 
love is the fulfilling of the law; and the answer is still nearer 
completeness when we add, ‘Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.’ Love is that peculiar 
attribute which, above all others, supposes activity, and that not 
the activity of impulse or occasional movement, but the steady, 
ceaseless systole and diastole of a true life-centre. ‘ Love never 
faileth’ is an assertion which expresses its continuity in the indi- 
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vidual as well as its eternity in the perfected state. It moreover 
does not concern itself, as do the reason and the understanding, 
with statements and principles, but rises to an entire devotion to 
that which is its object. ‘It exists ina being which might be 
self-devoted, and yet does not choose to be so; but in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice comes out of itself, to live in and for another. Hence 
love can only be realised in the sphere of personal beings, which 
possess in themselves a centre of independent, individual existence, 
and therefore only in the absolute negation of an absolute sepa- 
rateness ; and just because this becoming oneness of personal 
beings in love includes the most distinct and perfect individualit 

—the antithesis of I and Thou—does it show itself to be the 
highest form of unity. Let this principle exist in the mind of 
man towards God, and we realise that which is, according to the 
Scripture in its universal statements, the proper essence of moral 
good. We discern an abiding motive, an ever-constraining prin- 
ciple of right in its highest form: and all graces and virtues will 
as naturally proceed from this as waters from the fountain. Chris- 
tian ethics are brief, almost laconic, in statement, for the ve 

reason that where love is present, the simplest directions will suf- 
fice. ‘The bread of heaven is in this respect scanty in appearance, 
such as a lad may carry in his little store, but a power is present 
which makes it adequate to the thousands of hungering souls, and 
when they have eaten, twelve baskets are alone adequate to con- 
tain the Laaueun. This is development in its legitimate sense, 
not to multiply cases of casuistry and fill large folios with the 
ramifications of an elaborate system of ethics, but to grow in the 
knowledge of Christ and advance to the fulness of his stature. 
We therefore measure sin by this standard, as alienation from 
God, and as a departure from that which a principle of divine 
love would suggest as consonant to His holy law. If, then, it 
appears from a rigorous analysis that the moral perfection of 
which the Saviour has given the only example is the true ‘end of 
the law,’ it would follow, by reversing the mode of reasoning, that 
the standard which is the end of the law for man must have been 
the basis of that moral constitution with which he was originally 
endowed. The terminus ad quem of fallen humanity must be the 
terminus & quo of humanity in its primeval state. Man’s present 
state is a dark and gloomy chasm between two hills. What he 


was by creation, what he will be by redemption, are the eminences 
which he sees on either hand ; and as he surveys the configuration 
of the rocks, he recognizes that mutual correspondence which con- 
firms the belief that the chasm had once no existence, that a 
mighty convulsion had separated that which heretofore was in un- 
broken unity. 
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Our investigation of the nature of sin, so far as we have pur- 
sued it, would reveal it to us, in its primary aspect, as a disturbing 
consciousness within the breast of man of an element foreign to 
man’s true nature. A closer inspection shows it to be the trans- 
gression of law, whether the law be the norm of man’s condition, 
or an expressed rule of conduct. Law, we have seen, is suggested 
by the necessities of man in a social state, but it is also distinctly 
revealed to us as the declaration of God’s will. Hence we ad- 
vance to a higher aspect of sin, distinguishing it as a moral 
alienation from God, and a deviation from the dictates of that 
love which is the ‘ bond of perfectness.’ 

We cannot, as we have already said, have a more instructive 
exemplification of the nature of sin than is presented in the primeval 
history of man. In the sin of Adam, and the circumstances attend- 
ing it, we have a particular case of a complex problem, in which 
the conditions are reduced to a simplicity eminently favourable to 
accurate inquiry. ‘The subjective law is in this instance the un- 
sullied image of God, the objective law is a single commandment ; 
the sin is a distinct overt act, confessed by the transgressors them- 
selves, rebuked and punished by God, marked by physical and 
metaphysical results which we are enabled to trace. The inter- 
ference of a tempter is by no means the least important feature 
of the transaction, revealing, as it does, a wider view of the king- 
dom of evil. We inquire, therefore, what law was given to 
Adam, and in pursuing this inquiry distinguish between that 
which was already implanted and that which was outwardly pro- 
mulgated. The image of God, as we have said, constituted the 
first, and it must be evident that this included all that was essen- 
tial to man’s uature in its perfect and happy state. ‘This image 
and likeness, as has often been remarked, could not be corporeal, 
but must have been moral and spiritual ; it was therefore a con- 
formity of will with the divine, a holy delight in the contempla- 
tion of the divine attributes—in one word, a fitness for communion 
with God. ‘The primal ‘temple’ of man’s body was, in a dee 
sense, ‘a habitation of God through the Spirit ; and though that 
temple lies in ruins, though the architectural structure is itself 
defaced by the elements of death, and the heavenly inhabitant 
quits his original abode, we have the means of inferring from the 
ruinous fragments what were the proportions and ornaments of 
the edifice. Hence we are reminded that the heathen themselves 
may do by nature the things contained in the law. Conscience, 
however shattered or distorted, is nevertheless a mirror which 
reflects in some degree the light of heaven, and reveals some 
features of the divine image. But what this inherent law was, 
may be better apprehended from the promises given of man’s 
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restored state. ‘The writing of the law in the heart’ is an evi- 
dent reference to that writing which was once exhibited in bright 
characters on man’s original nature; in other words, the law 
written in the heart is nothing less than the implanted ‘ likeness 
of God.’ But the primal state of our parent can alone adequately 
be understood by a comparison with Him of whom he was the 
type. So far as the poeethiée of humanity was concerned, the 
one may be compared to the other ; as it is recorded of the saints 
in their heavenly state, so of the moral work as it came from the 
hands of the Creator we may say, we know that he was ‘like 
Him’ (1 John iii. 2). The first man, Adam, was made a living 
soul, and in him, as in the second, the divine /ife resided ; the 
difference lay in the power which the last Adam had of communi- 
cating the divine life; he ‘ was made a quickening spirit’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 45). We cannot forbear quoting from Dr. Cumming’s vo- 
lume the glowing language in which man is described as the 
climax of the work of creation. 

* After God had made the earth, and formed all its living tenantry, 
it seems one was wanting to be the capital and the crown, the ruler and 
priest of all. The birds were in the air, those choristers of the earth 
whose song is the anthem of the sky, the fishes in the streams, the cattle 
upon a thousand hills; but all still waited for him who is pronounced 
by St. Paul to have been “ the figure of him that was tocome.” With- 
out intelligence inhabiting the earth, without an eye to read it, or an 
ear to hear it, it would have been after all a very uninteresting orb, 
but when man was placed upon it in his meridian wisdom, strength, and 
health, then it was perfect; it was pronounced by its Maker to be 
‘very good.” Man was the eye of creation to see the hand that governs 
it, the ear of creation to hear the bidding of Him who made it, the 
head of creation to love God—the priest, in short, of creation to offer up 
its many-voiced psalm of praise, and to lift up its incense, perpetually 
to minister a holy Levite in creation, and before creation’s God, 
giving unto him that made it all the glory, and the honour, and 
the praise. Man therefore was the last and the noblest of creation’s 
birth-week ; his appearance crowned it. His body was made of the 
dust, but it was the efflorescence of the dust; just as the diamond 
is made of charcoal, but is yet the diamond. His soul was made in the 
likeness of Deity, immortal as God was, and holy as God is, and happy 
as God is. He had in that garden the tree of life to shade him, the 
music of a thousand streams to delight him, the very branches of the 
trees were harp-strings that hymned God’s praise, and it required his 
voice only to mingle in the universal harmony to render homage to 
Him who governs all, and would preserve all.’—p. 108. 

The revealed law of Paradise was an imposed limitation to the 
attributes of man, which, having in them so much that approx- 
imated to those of Deity, would have an inherent tendency to 
aspire after that higher condition which was beyond them. Whilst 
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the book of knowledge lay open to an extent which is bewildering 
to our crippled powers to conceive of, there was yet a chapter 
held in reserve. One vista among the thousands of Paradise is 
barred, and in this one direction alone is liberty felt to be re- 
strained. Doubtless it was a restraint, and man was thus early 
‘to learn obedience by the things which he suffered.’ And was 
not the second Adam kept in ignorance on one point? * Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father’ (Mark xiii. 32). But 
the law which debarred the knowledge of good and evil from 
Adam was in perfect harmony with that inner law which was 
written in the heart. It was no arbitrary statute, no mere monu- 
ment of divine rule, but a law of love and of the utmost benevo- 
lence. Evil could only be known, as pitch can be touched, leaving 
the defilement behind. Ignorance of evil was inexperience of 
evil, and as good is but its antithesis, good could only be known 
as such when its opposite was revealed. We have already stated 
that the existence of good and evil is antecedent to law which de- 
fines the idea. Adam might, therefore, as consistently have asked 
for a knowledge of pain without expecting the physical disorgan- 
isation which could occasion it, as to know evil without becoming 
asinner. And yet evil had come into existence. Ere this, angels 
had rebelled, and their rebellion was known to those who had 
stood in their fidelity. The ‘ elect’ angels had had their day of 

robation, their merciful deliverance ; and we cannot deny that, 
in their degree, they had a knowledge of good and evil. Was 
the forbidden tree an obscure memorial of this mysterious fact, 
mysterious because no intellect on earth, no intellect perhaps 
among the heavenly host, has solved the dark problem how the 
disturbing element should have been permitted to intrude? The 
knowledge of evil was evidently the sharpest thorn in the Saviour’s 
derisive crown, and was, throughout his career of humiliation, the 
one heavy woe that bore down upon his oppressed spirit. It would 
appear to have been an unremedied sore up to the moment when, 
by the completion of his atoning work, ‘the prince of this world 
was judged.’ Hence we may understand how those who are 
spoken of as ‘ gods,’ namely, the various orders of the heavenly 
host, had known ‘ good and evil.’ To be like them, even in this 
aspect, was the senseless ambition of our first parents. 

We suggest that in the tree of knowledge there may have been 
an obscure reference to the prior rebellion of angels; but in the 
serpent there was the unquestionable leader of that rebellion. Sin 
did not originate in Paradise. This is a most important truth, 
perhaps even consolatory. The enemy of God and man was pre- 
sent and active, and in his person he manifested the connection of 
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evil in the present and past dispensations of the universe. Sin 
was thereby shown to be a disease of the class termed zymotic ; it 
was the infused virus of an ancient rebellion, made to work in the 
veins and poison the energies of a new race. A deadly yet impo- 
tent blow was aimed at the Most High, not in His own unassail- 
able person, but in the perfected work of His hands; and if that 
blow was successful, if the moral fabric tottered, it was not by its 
own weight, not by inherent defects of construction, but by extra- 
neous influences which were brought to bear. Perhaps this would 
render yet more obscure the question of the origin of evil. Let 
it be self-generative in every free agent—we may regard it as a 
concomitant, if not an attribute, of freedom, but in the human 
race it has not been so—what then is the inference? Evil is not 
eternal; the Manichean hypothesis is not for a moment tenable ; 
but was the Tempter ever the tempted one? Can we suppose 
the links of an ascending series ? 

We ask now, What was the temptation? It has been a 
favourite, as well as an instructive method, to trace in the Satanic 
wiles of Eden the parallel with the threefold assault upon our 
Lord in the wilderness, and the division is found accurately to cor- 
respond with ‘that which is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life.’ We do not apprehend that 
any thoughtful student of revelation would fail to see in the sin of 
our first parents more of pride and unhallowed ambition than of 
mere desire of sensual gratification. But it would appear that the 
fact of the fruit being ‘pleasant to the eyes and good for food,’ 
though mentioned as a portion of the allurement, must have had 
weight indefinitely less than the insight which it promised into the 
mysteries of forbidden knowledge. It is a common speculation 
that the residence of Adam and Eve in Paradise had not reached 
the length of an entire day, and, if so, bodily appetite can scarcely 
have been awakened. But assuming that the time had been more 
extended, it is evident that the richest fruits were constantly at 
hand to appease the calls of hunger or of thirst,— 

After no more toil, 

Of their sweet gardening labour, than sufficed 

To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 

More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 

More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell ; 

Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 

Yielded them.’ . 
We have but to call to mind how the ‘groans of creation’ are 
now discernible in a stunted horticulture, to realize that Paradise 
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nations to conceive. Now, in the intellectual man, unregenerate 
though he be, the mere appetite for food is the least vociferous of 
fleshly lusts—how much more subdued in the man whose heavenly 
aims teach him to keep under his body and bring it in subjection ! 
and when we consider also that the lower desires almost cease 
when the means of indulgence abound, we arrive at the conclusion 
that Eve was less allured by bodily appetite than by a temptation 
of a deeper nature. It is quite possible that the fruit being 
‘good for food’ was an argument to the reason, even more than 
an incitement to the appetite. If good for food, then was it 
intended to be eaten; an implied permission is therefore to be 
argued, and the fruit may be taken without sin. The utility of 
the vetitum et nefas has in all ages been a favourite salve to the 
conscience, and an excuse for giving to sin a more accommodating 
title. In Eve’s case we must realize what was alluring to her as 
an exalted and hitherto sinless being, what temptation was ade- 
quate to break down the barrier by which evil had been excluded 
from her heart, and make her bold to venture, without rudder 
or chart, upon the trackless and unfathomable ocean of untried 
knowledge. The soul that has sinned may easily and without a 
pang repeat the sin, but the spotless soul, the soul that has tasted 
the heavenly gift, that has delighted in Divine communion, the 
soul to which the very name of evil is shadowy and scarce signifi- 
cant, how shall it be tempted to renounce Divine allegiance and 
disregard the threat, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die?’ The most subtle temptation which the sagacity of 
the Arch-fiend ever devised was the offer to Jesus of those king- 
doms which he had come to redeem, thereby excluding the neces- 
sity of the cross and of the sepulchre, and substituting an act of 
homage to the prince of this world. And what is remarkable in 
this effort of Satanic intellect is, that it has not been thrown away, 
for though he failed with Christ, he has not failed with Antichrist, 
and the true church of God has ever since witnessed the spectacle 
of the self-styled ‘Prince of the Kings of the earth’ ruling the 
pretended inheritance, while he bends the knee to the ‘ principali- 
ties and powers’ of which he is the vassal. Of not less real 
magnitude was the allurement set before Eve. Or we may call to 
mind a temptation from which the most eminent of the saints of 
God was delivered, namely, the ‘exaltation above measure’ to 
which St. Paul was liable in consequence of the abundance of the 
revelations made to him. The thorn im the flesh was given to 
buffet him, and God’s grace was sufficient for him. The ‘abun- 
dance of revelations’ given to our first parents evidently paved 


° The suggestion to turn the stones into bread became a real temptation by the 
forty days fast by which Jesus was ‘an hungered.’ 
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the way for the peculiar assault made upon them by the enemy. 
There was a consciousness of intellectual strength, there was that 
appetite for knowledge which grows by what it feeds on; know- 
ledge was to them power, emphatically. The kingdoms of the 
earth were theirs already ; they had dominion over the works of 
God’s hands; but Satan spread before their gaze the celestial 
hierarchies of angels, that ‘excel in strength,’ thrones and domi- 
nions, principalities and powers, a vision transcending even the 
glories of Paradise. Ye shall be as gods! This was the tempt- 
ing offer; this was the dangerous rock on which they made 
shipwreck. 

Vithout referring to the physical results of the fall, we may 
notice the expression which really describes the moral effect. 
‘ The eyes of them both were opened.’ The tree of knowledge it 
proved to be, but precisely of that knowledge which includes a 
miserable consciousness of estrangement from God. On this 
point we cannot do better than quote Dr. Cumming’s judicious 
remarks :— 


‘They saw what they never expected to see, and felt within them 
what they never dreamt of feeling. They saw a blot descend upon the 
earth, barrenness upon all the parts that were most productive; cold 
and storm, disturbance, disorganisation, where all was beauty, harmony, 
and peace before. And they felt within them, a new and disturbing 
element, which they could not understand—that sensation which we 
know, and which we have all felt, called remorse, or the feeling that 
succeeds conscious sin, but which was then for the first time tasted by 
Adam and Eve; sin now shot like fire through every vein, and 
rushed, a corroding poison, through every artery, till their once bound- 
ing hearts were breaking, and their happy spirits, oppressed by a crush- 
ing and inexplicable sense of misery, yearned and groaned for a deliverer. 
Is it not, however, so still? While sin tempts the young man by its 
fascinations, his eyes are open to its beauty and its advantages, but 
closed to its issues. After he has been conquered by the temptation, 
and has yielded to the sin, then the process is reversed ; his eyes are 
now shut to its charms, and open only to its poison and its hatefulness ; 
and what approached him in the most fascinating garb, is now seen by 
him to be the most revolting and repulsive serpent ; his eyes are opened 
to see the dissolving charm that fascinated him for a day, merging in 
the avenging curse that lies upon him like an incubus, till it be for- 
given by the blood of Christ. Here still is Satan’s policy: when he 
tempts to sin, the eye that sees peril is blinded, and the eye only that 
sees beauty is open; but when he has succeeded, then the eye that saw 
the beauty is closed, and the eye that sees peril is opened : all was pre- 
sumption, when only the beautiful and the advantageous were seen ; 
all now is despair, when nothing but the deadly aud the destructive 
are seen.” 





Church before the Flood, p. 161. 
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The result of the temptation in the punishment which followed 
bears closely upon our present inquiry. Death had been threatened 
in the event of disobedience, and death followed accordingly. But 
what death? It is very evident that, to understand rightly the 
force of this expression in the Old Testament, we must look at the 
various meanings of the antithetical expression in the New. No 
idea is so often presented in’ paradox as—‘ Life.’ ‘I was aliv 

without the law once, but when the commandment came, sib 
revived, and I died’ (Rom. vii. 9). ‘I am crucified with Christ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. it. 
20). ‘Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God’ 
(Col. iii. 3). We are therefore prepared to understand that there 
was no contradiction in our first parents surviving their transgres- 
sion. The forbidden tree was a upas, not literally, but morally 
and indirectly. Adam lived 930 years before his body was laid 
in that dust from which he had been taken. Augustine tells us of 
three kinds of death, but which he defines in each instance to be 
the loss on the part of that which dies of a constituent element 
— of a higher vitality. The body dies when it is separated 
rom the soul ; the soul dies when it is separated from God ; the 
entire man suffers death when the soul, after reunion with the 
body, is banished from the Divine presence. This is the consum- 
mation of punishment ; the second death, the destruction of body 
and soul in hell. ‘The immediate effect was that form of death in 
which the soul is withdrawn or alienated from God. ‘The trees of 
the garden became a spiritual burying-place, where our first parents 
thought to cover themselves from the eye of Deity, just as the 
body that is dead is covered from human sight Py the dust under 
which it is laid. It is this moral alienation, which is the lasting 
effect of the Fall, extending to the whole human race, not washed 
away by any process so simple as the application of baptismal 
water, but which continues to work in every unregenerate soul, 
itself a form of death unto death, as might be expected, bringing 





8 ‘Cum ergo requiritur, quam mortem Deus primis hominibus fuerit comminatus, 
si ab eo mandatum transgrederentur acceptum, nec obedientiam custodirent ; utrum 
anime, an corporis, an totius hominis, an illam que appellatur secunda; respon- 
dendum est, omnes. Prima enim ex duabus constat; secunda ex omnibus tota. 
Sicut enim universa terra ex multis terris, et universa Ecclesia ex multis constat 
Ecclesiis ; sic universa mors ex omnibus. Quoniam prima constat ex duabus, una 
anime, altera corporis; ut sit prima totius hominis mors, cum anima sine Deo et 
sine corpore ad tempus peenas luit; secunda vero, ubi anima sine Deo cum corpore 
penas eternas luit. Quando ergo dixit Deus primo illi homini, quem in paradiso 
constituerat, de cibo vetito, “ Quacunque die ederitis ex eo, morte moriemini :” 
non tantum prime mortis partem priorem, ubi anima privatur Deo; nec tantum 
posteriorem, ubi corpus privatur anima; nec solum ipsam totam primam, ubi anima 
et a Deo et a corpore separata punitur ; sed quicquid mortis est usque ad novis- 
simam, que secunda dicitur qua est nulla posterior, comminatio illa complexa est.’ 
—Avucustinus, De Civitate Dei, lib. xiii. cap. xii. 
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forth fruit unto death. It is this primary disorganization of the 
individual which baffles all merely eoue ethical systems, render- 
ing strict obedience to law a thing impossible, in other words, for- 
bidding man to attempt a justifying righteousness of his own. The 
contemplation of sin does indeed, in its every aspect, deepen the 
conviction that a remedial religion is that which we require. ‘The 
stern demands of holiness prostrate the simer in the dust, and 
happy is he, if the law assumes its true functions as the raidaywyis 
eis Xpiordv, that he may find pardon through Him who was made 
sin for us, though he knew no sin. 

The disobedience of Adam and Eve affords us the illustration 
on which we would most fully depend for exhibiting the nature of 
sin. Superficially considered it would seem a trivial act; more 
closely examined it was the unfurling of a standard of rebellion ; 
and in so styling it, the very metaphor we employ peculiarly de- 
scribes its characteristic features, as it is based on an act which, 
without being trivial, is in the highest degree symbolical and sig- 
nificant. Adam’s disobedience, moreover, was the result of a 
probation in which wnfallen beings were concerned ; it is therefore 
to be expected that even this scanty history shall tell us whether 
God’s lapsed creatures obeyed or disobeyed. Dr. Cumming, in 
his chapter headed ‘The Proto-martyr,’ referring to the death of 
Abel, discusses with considerable force the early antagonism of 
those principles which have in all ages been the distinguishing 
marks of those who serve God and those who serve him not. ‘The 
first evidence of Adam’s sin after the fall,’ he remarks, ‘ was the 
quarrel of two brothers; its first direct fruit was murder.’ This 
painful truth can scarcely fail to strike even the more sceptical of 
those who peruse the brief annals of primeval humanity. Eve is 
not portrayed to us bowing herself over the lifeless form of her son 
roe ee Rachel wept for her children and would not be comforted ; 
but it was a bitter page in that book she had so fatally coveted, 
and one to be read so soon—the knowledge of good and evil. 

It would lead us, perhaps, too far astray from our path, which 
we are compelled to straiten in an investigation of so wide a sub- 
ject as human transgression, were we to particularize sins, or even 
to comment on that ‘sin unto death’ unbelief, or the rejection of 
a apr N but we cannot omit a reference to a valuable sugges- 
tion of Dr. Cumming’s, that ‘Cain ignored the Fall.’ It is, we 


believe, the first and last struggle of human nature, whether to 
admit or to reject the acknowledgment of the in-working of 
‘death.’ It is not denied that God alone has a ‘quickening’ 
— and, consequently, that if man be ‘dead,’ he has not in 
imself the remedy. Let evil assume a less desperate form, and 
human effort shall suffice ; but if that which is feared be indeed 
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the real state of the case, man has but one resource. On this 
fundamental controversy depend all the religions in the world. 
But we will see how Dr. Cumming develops this weighty thought. 


‘Cain looked upon the world, as if the Fall had never been, as if 
ruin had never smitten it, and as if all things were, in his day, precisely 
as they were when Adam and Eve walked in Paradise, and responded 
to the voice of their Father, whose footsteps they heard at morning 
and at eventide. We not only gather that one offered by faith an 
acceptable sacrifice, and the other through want of faith, a rejected 
sacrifice, but we gather this from the very nature of their offerings. 
Cain took of the fruits and flowers of the ground, and offered them 
unto God. Ihave no doubt that this was one of Adam’s and Eve’s 
offerings before they fell; and Cain continued the same practice, reject- 
ing the fact of a great disruption, treating it as if it had never been; 
and therefore, when Cain was about to offer to God, he walked forth at 
the sun-rising, and gathered flowers, not yet so blasted as ours are, 
because sin had not then made such inroads into creation as it has since 
made. He gathered the most beautiful Howers that still grew beneath 
the cherubim that guarded the gates of Eden from access. He wove 
these flowers into a garland; he laid that garland upon the altar of 
God, and stood before God, and said, “‘ O God, thy smiles gave to these 
flowers their exquisite tints. Thy breath, O God, gave to these roses 
their delicious fragrance. Thy fingers, and thy great wisdom shaped 
every petal, and trimmed it as exquisitely as if thy wisdom had nothing 
else to. And I take these flowers, Great Creator, Great Preserver, 
and I lay them upon thy altar, as an offering expressive of my belief 
in thee as the Creator of all, and of my trust in thee as the Preserver 
of all, Amen.”" The offering was rejected, and the offerer too.’ — 


In pursuing our investigation of the nature of sin, there remains 
another aspect which needs illustration—its power of spreading. 
And this is amply supplied in the history of the antediluvian 
world. We have endeavoured to keep in view the fundamental 
definition that sin is transgression of the law. ‘The case of Adam 
and Eve exhibits the struggle of law and human will in unfallen 
beings ; that of Cain and Abel reveals the same struggle in those 
who are already under the power of evil, having opposite results in 





h The author does not stay to point out the modern sentimentalism against which 
this prayer, placed in Cain’s mouth by a legitimate exercise of fancy, is ironically 
directed ; but the satire is not the less trenchant. The most dangerous form of 
infidelity, with which we have to combat at the present day, is that which affects 
the language of natural religion, rears crystal-temples in which to offer the fruits 
of the ground as sacrifices, appropriates the Sabbath as the best day for this Cain- 
worship, engages men of science as Priests and Levites, and for prophets has no 
lack of newspaper editors, lecturers, popular orators, et hoc genus omne—nor even of 
politicians and statesmen. One single Micaiah were worth them all. We would 
gladly, were space at our command, quote at greater length from this admirable 
volume, in which we find a vigour of treatment, an extent of research, and an 
eloquence of expression, which will doubtless enhance the reputation, already 
high, of the author. 
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the two individuals, and in one of them leading to the commission 
of that greatest of crimes, a ‘ brother’s murder.’ In the multiply- 
ing progeny of Adam, the Spirit of God continued to strive, but it 
is very evident that each victory of sin, whilst it strengthened the 
lust, diminished the resistance ; that, in short, the letters in which 
the law was engraven on the heart gradually became less plain, 
and tended to entire effacement. The case of those who perished 
in the flood exhibits to us the state into which man passes when 
the struggle against sin is reduced to the feeblest efforts. ‘God 
looked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt.’ The salt had 
valpably lost its savour. The immediate cause of this degeneracy 
is explained to us by the marriages of the sons of God and the 
daughters of men, by which is generally understood the inter- 
mingling of those who.adhered to the worship of the true God 
with those who were alienated from it. It is a forcible illustration 
of the manner in which the last stronghold of the Truth may be 
invested and captured. Hence the corruption, hence the judicial 
abandonment to a reprobate mind. ‘Deum,’ says Augustine, 
‘filii Dei neglexerunt, et filias hominum dilexerunt.’ ‘ Because 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge’ is a similar 
reason assigned to similar results in another age. It is evident 
therefore that the only true moral unity in man is based upon the 
knowledge and love of God. Sin is a centrifugal power, driving 
the prodigal farther and farther from his home ; sin is a scattering 
and violating power, placing men in antagonism to each other, 
and leaving them to the rule of a blinded selfishness. ‘ Corrup- 
tion,’ therefore, generates ‘violence,’ and in the antediluvian 
world, where the tenfold measure of human life gave ampler scope 
for every false principle, the wickedness of man reached a fearkul 
climax. The leaven was seen to leaven the lump. 

The study of sin and its nature is by no means distasteful to the 
great mass of mankind. It is incidental to all history ; it is the 
staple of dramatic literature, and especially of satire ; but with this 
insight into the disease they stop. The true object of the inquiry 
with every serious mind is to find a remedy, and this is to be 
sought not in the speculations of casuists nor in the schemes of 
politicians, but in that Gospel which reveals life and immortality, 
which lifts up a perfect standard of righteousness in the man Christ 
Jesus ; which brings men to God through His mediatorial work, 
and thus, by awakening Divine love in the heart through the 
operation of the Spirit, creates harmony where once had been 
hopeless discord. C. D. 
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THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, 
M.A.; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A. 2 vols. 4to. 1850- 
1852. 


WE are not sorry to perceive the successive appearance of various 
works on the Epistles of St. Paul within the last two or three years. 
The subject is all but inexhaustible, and different minds will neces- 
sarily look at it in different lights. The advantages of manifold 
views are obvious. We may hope for new light and fresh illustra- 
tions. It is not our intention to descant on the greatness of the 
theme, else we might be tempted to compose an elaborate essay, 
instead of a review properly so called. e character and life of 
such an apostle as te have been often described in glowing lan- 
guage by sermon writers and essayists, though it may be questioned 
whether they have yet been adequately treated by any one author. 
Indeed no common mind is required to do them full justice. In- 
spiration itself is demanded to pourtray the grand features of a 
soul like that which lodged in the feeble body of him to whom 
Christianity owes so much. 

The work before us is constructed on a comprehensive plan. 
There is no other on the same subject exactly similar or equally 
extensive. 

‘ The purport of this work,’ it is stated, ‘ is to give a living picture 
of St. Paul himself, and of the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

‘ The biography of the Apostle must be compiled from two sources : 
first, his own letters; and, secondly, the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The latter, after a slight sketch of his early history, supplies 
us with fuller details of his middle life; and his Epistles afford much 
subsidiary information concerning his missionary labours during the 
same period. The light concentrated upon this portion of his course 
makes darker, by contrast, the obscurity which rests upon the remainder ; 
for we are left to gain what knowledge we can of his later years from 
scattered hints ina few short letters of his own, and from a single sen- 
tence of his disciple Clement. 

‘ But in order to present anything like a living picture of St. Paul’s 
career, much more is necessary than a mere transcript of the Scriptural 
narrative, even where it is fullest. Every step of his course brings us 
into contact with some new phase of ancient life unfamiliar to our 
modern experience, and upon which we must throw light from other 
sources, if we wish to form a distinct image in the mind. For example, 
to comprehend the influences under which he grew to manhood, we 
must realise the position of a Jewish family in Tarsus, “ the chief city 
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of Cilicia ;’’ we must understand the kind of education which the son of 
such a family would receive as a boy in his Hebrew home, or in the 
schools of his native city, and in his riper youth “ at the feet of Ga- 
maliel” in Jerusalem; we must be acquainted with the profession for 
which he was to be prepared by this training, and appreciate the station 
and duties of an expounder of the law ; and that we may be fully quali- 
fied to do all this, we should have a clear view of the state of the Roman 
empire at the time, and especially of its system in the provinces. We 
should also understand the political position of the Jews of the “ dis- 
persion ;” we should be, so to speak, hearers in their synagogues; we 
should be students of their rabbinical theology ; and in like manner, as 
we follow the Apostle in the different stages of his varied and adven- 
turous career, we must strive continually to bring out, in their true 
brightness, the half-effaced forms and colouring of the scene in which 
he acts; and while he “ becomes all things to all men, that he might 
by all means ‘save some,” we must form to ourselves a living likeness 
of the things and of the men among which he moved, if we would 
rightly estimate his work. ‘Thus we must study Christianity rising in 
the midst of Judaism; we must realise the position of its early churches 
with their mixed society, to which Jews, proselytes, and heathens had 
each contributed a characteristic element; we must qualify ourselves 
to be umpires, if we may so speak, in their violent internal divisions ; 
we must listen to the strife of their schismatic parties, when one said, 
** T am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos;” we must study the 
true character of those early heresies, which even denied the resurrec- 
tion, and advocated impurity and lawlessness, claiming the right “ to 
sin that grace might abound,” “defiling the mind and conscience” of 
their followers, and making them “ abominable and disobedient, and to 
every good work reprobate ;” we must trace the extent to which Greek 
philosophy, Judaising formalism, and Eastern superstition, blended their 
tainting influence with the pure fermentation of that new leaven which 
was at last to leaven the whole mass of civilized society. Again, to 
understand St. Paul’s personal history as a missionary to the heathen, 
we must know the state of the different populations which he visited ; 
the character of Greek and Roman civilization at the epoch ; the points 
of intersection between the political history of the world and the Scrip- 
tural narrative ; the social organization and gradation of ranks, for which 
he enjoins respect; the position of women, to which he specially refers 
in many of his letters; the relations between parents and children, 
slaves and masters, which he not vainly sought to imbue with the loving 
spirit of the Gospel; the quality and influence, under the early empire, 
of the Greek and Roman religions, whose effete corruptness he de- 
nounces with such indignant scorn; the public amusements of the 
people, whence he draws topics of warning or illustration; the opera- 
tion of the Roman law, under which he was so frequently arraigned ; 
the courts in which he was tried, and the magistrates by whose sentence 
he suffered ; the legionary soldiers who acted as his guards; the roads 
by which he travelled, whether through the mountains of Lycaonia or 
the marshes of Latium ; the course of commerce by which his journeys 
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were so often regulated ; and the character of that imperfect navigation 
by which his life was so many times endangered. 

‘ While thus trying to live in the life of a bygone age, and to call 
up the figure of the past from its tomb, duly robed in all its former 
raiment, every help is welcome which enables us to fill up the dim out- 
line in any part of its reality. Especially we delight to look upon the 
only one of the manifold features of that past existence which is still 
living. We remember with pleasure that the earth, the sea, and the 
sky, still combine for us in the same landscapes which passed before the 
eyes of the wayfaring Apostle. The plain of Cilicia, the snowy dis- 
tances of Taurus, the cold and rapid stream of the Cydnus, the broad 
Orontes, under the shadow of its steep banks, with their thickets of jas- 
mine and oleander; the hills which “stand about Jerusalem,” the 
“‘ arched fountains cold” in the ravines below, and those “ flowery 
brooks beneath that wash their hallowed feet ;” the capes and islands 
of the Grecian Sea, the craggy summit of Areopagus, the land-locked 
harbour of Syracuse, the towering cone of Etna, the veluptuous loveli- 
ness of the Campanian shore: all these remain to us, the imperishable 
handiwork of nature. We canstill look upon the same trees and flowers 
which he saw clothing the mountains, giving colour to the plains or 
reflected in the rivers; we may think of him among the palms of 
Syria, the cedars of Lebanon, the olives of Attica, the green Isthmian 
pines of Corinth, whose leaves wove those “ fading garlands” which 
he contrasts with “the incorruptible crown,” the prize for which he 
fought. Nay, we can even still look upon some of the works of man 
which filled him with wonder or moved him to indignation. The 
* temples made with hands” which rose before him—the very apothe- 
osis of idolatry—on the Acropolis, still stand in almost undiminished 
majesty and beauty. The mole on which he landed at Puteoli still 
stretches its ruins into the blue waters of the bay. The remains of 
the Baian villas, whose marble porticoes he then beheld glittering in 
the sunset, his first specimen of Italian luxury, still are seen along the 
shore. We may still enter Rome as he did by the same Appian road, 
through the same Capenian gate, and wander among the ruins of 
“ Ceesar’s palace” on the Palatine, while our eye rests upon the same 
aqueducts radiating over the Campagna to the unchanging hills. Those 
who have visited these spots must often have felt a thrill of recollection 
as they trod in the footsteps of the Apostle: they must have been con- 
scious how much the identity of the outward scene brought them into 
communion with him, while they tried to image to themselves the 
feelings with which he must have looked upon the objects before them. 
They who have experienced this will feel how imperfect a biography 
of St. Paul must be without faithful representations of the places which 
he visited. It is hoped that the views which are contained in the pre- 
sent work, and which have been drawn for this special object, will 
supply this desideratum ; and it is evident that, for the purposes of such 
a biography, nothing but true and faithful representations of the real 
scenes will be valuable: these are what is wanted, and not ideal repre- 
sentations, even though copied from the works of the greatest masters ; 
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for, as it has been well said, “ nature and reality painted at the time, 
and on the spot, a nobler cartoon of St. Paul’s preaching at Athens 
than the immortal Raffaelle afterwards has done.” 

‘ For a similar reason maps have been added, exhibiting, with as 
much accuracy as can at present be attained, the physical features of 
the countries visited, and some of the ancient routes through them ; 
together with plans of the most important cities, and maritime charts 
of the coasts where they were required. 

‘ While thus endeavouring to represent faithfully the natural objects 
and architectural remains connected with the narrative, it has likewise 
been attempted to give such illustrations as were needful of the minor 
productions of human art as they existed in the first century. For this 
purpose engravings of coins have been given in all cases where they 
seemed to throw light on the circumstances mentioned in the history ; 
and recourse has been had to the stores of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
as well as to the collection of the Vatican and the columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus. 

‘ But after all this is done—after we have endeavoured, with every 
help we can command, to reproduce the picture of St. Paul’s deeds 
and times—how small would our knowledge of himself remain, if we had 
no other record of him left us but the story of his adventures. If his 
letters had never come down to us, we should have known indeed what 
he did and suffered, but we should have had very little idea of what he 
was. Even if we could perfectly succeed in restoring the image of the 
scenes and circumstances in which he moved—even if we could, as in a 
magic mirror, behold him speaking in the school of Tyrannus, with his 
Ephesian hearers in their national costume around him—we should 
still see very little of Paul of Tarsus. We must listen to his words, if 
we would learn to know him. If fancy did her utmost, she could give 
us only his outward not his inward life. ‘ His bodily presence,” so 
his enemies declared, was “ weak and contemptible ;” but “ his letters,” 
even they allowed, “ were weighty and powerful.” Moreover, an effort 
of imagination and memory is needed to recall the past, but in his 
Epistles St. Paul is present with us. ‘ His words are not dead words ; 
they are living creatures with hands and feet,” touching, in a thousand 
hearts at this very hour, the same chord of feeling which vibrated to 
their first utterance. We, the Christians of the nineteenth century, can 
bear witness now, as fully as could a Byzantine audience fourteen hun- 
dred years ago, to the saying of Chrysostom, that “ Paul by his letters 
still lives in the mouths of men throughout the whole world; by them, 
not only his own converts, but all the faithful even unto this day, yea 
and all the saints who are yet to be born, until Christ’s coming again, 
both have been and shall be blessed.” His Epistles are to his inward 
life what the mountains and rivers of Asia and Greece and Italy are 
to his outward life—the imperishable part which still remains to us, 
when all that time can ruin has passed away.’—JIntroduction, vol. i. 
pp. iii.—ix. 

In conformity with this purpose a minute narrative of the 
Apostle’s life is presented, extracted from his letters and the Acts 
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of the Apostles. All his journeys are traced; the geography and 
history of the places he visited or touched at copiously exhibited ; 
the seas he sailed, the roads he travelled, the scenery he moved 
among, the customs and usages alluded to in his epistles or life 
described ; and besides, a paraphrastic translation of all that he 
said or wrote, which has come down to us, is carefully set forth. 
The range of subjects embraced is wide and far-reaching. A wealth 
of illustrative matter, from almost every available source, is poured 
forth, so that it becomes difficult to give the reader who has not 
examined the work for himself, a true idea of its contents. No 
greater affluence of knowledge than is applied here to produce a 
vivid portraiture of the Apostle in all his works of faith and labours 
of love has ever been brought together. We shall first endeavour 
to make our readers acquainted with the leading modes of illus- 
tration employed by the writers, and afterwards discuss their cha- 
racter and value. 
Here is the description of Galatia :— 


‘ We come now to a political division of Asia Minor, which demands 
amore careful attention. Its sacred interest is greater than that of all 
the others, and its history is more peculiar. The Christians of Ga- 
latia were they who received the Apostle “ as if he had been an angel,” 
who, ‘* if it had been possible, would have plucked out their eyes and 
given them to him,” and then were “so soon removed” by new teachers 
“from him that called them to another gospel ;” who began to “run 
well,” and then were hindered; who were “ bewitched” by that zeal 
which compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, and were as ready, 
in the fervour of their party spirit, to “ bite and devour one another” 
as they were willing to change their teachers and their gospels. It is 
no mere fancy which discovers in these expressions of St. Paul’s Epistle 
indications of the character of that remarkable race of mankind, which 
all writers, from Cesar to Thierry, have described as susceptible of 
quick impressions and sudden changes, with a fickleness equal to their 
courage and enthusiasm, and a constant liability to that disunion which 
is the fruit of excessive vanity—that race, which has not only pro- 
duced one of the greatest nations of modern times, but which, long 
before the Christian era, wandering forth from their early European 
seats, burnt Rome and pillaged Delphi, founded an empire in Northern 
Italy more than co-extensive with Austrian Lombardy, and another in 
Asia Minor equal in importance to one of the largest pachalicks. 

‘For the “ Galatia” of the New Testament was really the “ Gaul” 
of the East. The “ Epistle to the Galatians” would more literally and 
more correctly be called the “ Epistle to the Gauls.” When Livy, in 
his account of the Roman campaigns in Galatia, speaks of its inhabitants, 
he always calls them “Gauls.” When the Greek historians speak of 
the inhabitants of ancient France, the word they use is “ Galatians.” 
The two terms are merely the Greek and Latin forms of the same “ bar- 
barian ” appellation. 
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‘That emigration of the Gauls, which ended in the settlement in 
Asia Minor, is less famous than those which led to the disasters in Italy 
and Greece; but it is, in fact, identical with the latter of these two 
emigrations, and its results were more permanent. ‘The warriors who 
roamed over the Cevennes, or by the banks of the Garonne, reappear 
on the Halys and at the base of Mount Dindymus. They exchange the 
superstitions of Druidism for the ceremonies of the worship of Cybele. 
The very name of the chief Galatian tribe is one with which we are 
familiar in the earliest history of France; and Jerome says that, in his 
own day, the language spoken at Ancyra was almost identical with that 
of Tréves. The Galatians werea stream from that torrent of bar- 
barians which poured into Greece in the third century before our era, 
and which recoiled in confusion from the cliffs of Delphi. Some tribes 
had previously separated from the main army, and penetrated into 
‘Thrace; here they were joined by certain of the fugitives, and together 
they appeared on the coasts, which are separated by a narrow arm of 
the sea from the rich plains and valleys of Bithynia. ‘The wars with 
which that kingdom was harassed made their presence acceptable. 
Nicomedes was the Vortigern of Asia Minor; and the two Gaulish 
chieftains, Leonor and Lutar, may be fitly compared to the two legend- 
ary heroes of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. Some difficulties occurred in 
the passage of the Bosphorus, which curiously contrast with the easy 
voyages of our piratic ancestors. But, once established in Asia Minor, 
the Gauls lost no time in spreading over the whole peninsula with their 
arms and devastation. In their first crossing over we have compared 
them to the Saxons. In their first occupation they may be more fitly 
compared to the Danes; for they were a moveable army rather than a 
nation, encamping, marching, and plundering at will. ‘They stationed 
themselves on the site of ancient ‘Troy, and drove their chariots in the 
plain of the Cayster. They divided nearly the whole peninsula among 
their three tribes. ‘They levied tribute on cities, and even on kings. 
The wars of the East found them various occupations. They hired 
themselves out as mercenary soldiers. They were the royal guards of 
the Kings of Syria, and the Mamelukes of the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

‘The surrounding monarchs gradually curtailed their power, and 
repressed them within narrower limits. First Antiochus Soter drove 
the Tectosages, and then Eumenes drove the Trocmi and Tolistoboii 
into the central district which afterwards became Galatia. Their ter- 
ritory was definitely marked out and surrounded by the other states of 
Asia Minor, and they retained a geographical position similar to that of 
Hungary in the midst of its Sclavonie neighbours. By degrees they 
coalesced into a number of small confederate states, and ultimately into 
one united kingdom. Successive circumstances brought them into con- 
tact with the Romans in various ways: first, by a religious embassy 
sent from Rome to obtain peaceful possession of the sacred image of 
Cybele ; secondly, by the campaign of Manlius, who reduced their 
power and left them a nominal independence ; and then through the 
period of hazardous alliance with the rival combatants in the civil wars. 
The first Deiotarus was made king by Pompey, fled before Cesar at the 
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battle of Pharsalia, and was defended before the conqueror by Cicero, 
in a speech which still remains to us. ‘The second Deiotarus, like his 
father, was Cicero’s friend, and took charge of his son and nephew 
during the Cilician campaign. Amyntas, who succeeded him, owed his 
power to Antony, but prudently went over to Augustus in the battle 
of Actium. At the death of Amyntas, Augustus made some modifi- 
cations in the extent of Galatia, and placed it under a governor. It 
was now a province, reaching from the borders of Asia and Bithynia 
to the neighbourhood of Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, “ cities of Lya- 
conia.”” 

‘ Henceforward, like the Western Gaul, this territory was a part of 
the Roman empire, though retaining the traces of its history in the cha- 
racter and language of its principal inhabitants. There was this dif- 
ference, however, between the Eastern and the Western Gaul, that the 
latter was more rapidly and more completely assimilated to Italy. It 
passed from its barbarian to its Roman state, without being subjected to 
any intermediate civilization. The Gauls of the East, on the other hand, 
had long been familiar with the Greek language and the Greek culture. 
St. Paul’s Epistle was written in Greek. ‘The contemporary inscriptions 
of the province are usually in the same language. ‘The Galatians 
themselves are frequently called Gallo-Grecians; and many of the 
inhabitants of the province must have been of pure Grecian origin. 
Another section of the population, the early Phrygians, were probably 
numerous, but in a lower and more degraded position. The presence 
of great numbers of Jews in the province implies that it was in some 
respects favourable for traftic ; and it is evident that the district must 
have been constantly intersected by the course of caravans from Ar- 
menia, the Hellespont, and the South. The Roman itineraries inform 
us of the lines of communication between the great towns near the 
Halys and the other parts of Asia Minor. These circumstances are 
closely connected with the spread of the Gospel, and we shall return to 
them again when we describe St. Paul’s first reception in Galatia.’— 
vol. i. pp. 261-266. 


The following description of the mode of teaching among the 
Jews, and the places where instruction was communicated, is intro- 
duced after a notice of Gamaliel :— 


‘Until the formation of the later Rabbinical colleges, which flou- 
rished after the Jews were driven from Jerusalem, the instruction in 
the divinity schools seems to have been chiefly oral. There wasa 
prejudice against the use of any book except the Sacred Writings. 
The system was one of Scriptural exegesis. Josephus remarks, at the 


. Close of his Antiquities, that the one thing most prized by his country- 


men was power in the-exposition of Scripture. “They give to that 
man,” he says, “the testimony of being a wise man, who is fully 
acquainted with our laws, and is able to interpret their meaning.” So 
far as we are able to learn from our sources of information, the method 
of instruction was something of this kind. At the meetings of learned 
men, some passage of the Old Testament was taken as a text, or some 
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topic for discussion propounded in Hebrew, translated into the ver- 
nacular tongue by means of a Chaldee paraphrase, and made the subject 
of commentary ; various interpretations were given, aphorisms were 
propounded, allegories suggested, and the opinions of ancient doctors 
quoted and discussed. At these discussions the younger students were 
present, to listen or to inquire, or, in the sacred words of St. Luke, 
“ both hearing them and asking them questions ;” for it was a peculiarity 
of the Jewish schools, that the pupil was encouraged to catechise the 
teacher. Contradictory opinions were expressed with the utmost free- 
dom. This is evident from a cursory examination of the Talmud, which 
gives us the best notions of the scholastie disputes of the Jews. This 
remarkable body of Rabbinical jurisprudence has been compared to the 
Roman body of civil law; but in one respect it might suggest a better 
comparison with our own English common law, in that it is a vast accu- 
mulation of various and often inconsistent precedents ; the arguments 
and opinions which it contains show very plainly that the Jewish doctors 
must often have been occupied with the most frivolous questions—that 
“the mint, anise, and cummin” were eagerly discussed, while “ the 
weightier matters of the law” were neglected; but we should not be 
justified in passing a hasty judgment on ancient volumes, which are full 
of acknowledged difficulties. What we read of the system of the 
Cabbala has often the appearance of an unintelligible jargon ; but in all 
ages it has been true that “the words of the wise are as goads, and as 
nails fastened by the masters of assemblies.” If we could look back 
upon the assemblies of the Rabbis of Jerusalem, with Gamaliel in the 
midst, and Saul among the younger speakers, it is possible that the 
scene wonld be as strange andas different from a place of modern educa- 
tion as the schools now seen by travellers in the East differ from contem- 
porary schools in England. But the same might be said of the walks 
of Plato in the Academy, or the lectures of Aristotle in the Lyceum. 
It is certain that these free and public discussions of the Jews tended 
to create a high degree of general intelligence among the people ; that 
the students were trained there in a system of excellent dialectics ; that 
they learnt to express themselves in a rapid and sententious style, often 
with much poetical feeling; and acquired an admirable acquaintance 
with the words of the ancient Scriptures. 

‘These “ Assemblies of the Wise” were possibly a continuation of 
the “Schools of the Prophets,’ which are mentioned in the historical 
books of the Old Testament. Wherever the earlier meetings were held, 
whether at the gate of the city or in some more secluded place, we 
read of no buildings for purposes of worship or instruction before the 
Captivity. During that melancholy period, when they mourned over 
their separation from the temple, the necessity of assemblies must have 
been deeply felt, for united prayer and mutual exhortation, for the 
singing of the “ songs of Zion,” and for remembering the “ Word of the 
Lord.” When they returned, the public reading of the law became a 
practice of universal interest, and from this period we must date the 
erection of synagogues in the different towns of Palestine. So that 
St. James could say, in the council at Jerusalem, “ Moses of old time 
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hath in every city them that preach him, being read in the Synagogues 
every Sabbath day.” To this later period the 74th Psalm may be 
referred, which laments over the burning of “ all the synagogues of God 
in the land.” These buildings are not mentioned by Josephus in any 
of the earlier passages of his history; but in the time of the Apostles 
we have the fullest evidence that they existed in all the small towns in 
Judea, and in all the principal cities where the Jews were dispersed 
abroad. It seems that the synagogues often consisted of two apart- 
ments, one for prayer, preaching, and the offices of public worship ; the 
other for the meetings of learned men, for discussions concerning ques- 
tions of religion and discipline, and for purposes of education. ‘hus 
the synugogues and the schools cannot be considered as two separate 
subjects. No doubt a distinction must be drawn between the smaller 
schools of the country villages and the great divinity schools of Jeru- 
salem, The synagogue which was built by the centurion at Capernaum 
was no doubt a far less important place than those synagogues in the 
Holy City, where “the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, 
with those of Asia and Cilicia,” rose up as one man, and disputed 
against St. Stephen. We have here five groups of foreign Jews—two 
from Africa, two from Western Asia, and one from Europe ; and there 
is no doubt that the Israelites of Syria, Babylonia, and the East were 
similarly represented. ‘The Rabbinical writers say that there were 480 
synagogues in Jerusalem; and though this must be an exaggeration, 
yet no doubt all shades of Hellenistic and Aramaic opinions found a 
home in the common metropolis. It is easy to see that an eager and 
enthusiastic student could have had no lack of excitements to stimulate 
his religious and intellectual activity if he spent the years of his youth 
in that city, “ at the feet of Gamaliel.” ’—vol. i. pp. 63-66. 


The following is a specimen of the translation :— 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God,and Timo- 1 
theus the brother, to the holy and faithful brethren in Christ 2 
who are at Colossae. 


Grace be to you, and peace from God our Father. 


I give continual thanks to God the Father of our Lord Jesus 3 
Christ; in my prayers for you (since I heard of your faith in 4 
Christ Jesus, and your love to all His people); because of the 5 
hope laid up for you in the heavens, whereof you heard the 
promise in the truthful word of the glad tidings; which iscome 6 
to you, as it is through all the world, where it bears fruit and 
grows, as it does also among you, since the day when first you 
heard it, and learned to know truly the grace of God. And thus 7 
you were taught by Epaphras my beloved fellow-bondsman, who is 
a faithful servant of Christ on your behalf. And it is he who 8 
has declared.to me your love for me in the fellowship of the 
Spirit. 

Wherefore I also, since the day when first I heard it, cease not 9 


Salutation. 


Thanks- 
giving for 
their conver 
sion. 














Prayers for 
their perfec- 
ion. 


Atonement 
and sove- 
reignty of 
Christ. 


The Colos- 

* sians had 
been called 
from hea- 
thenism, and 
reconciled to 
God byChrist. 


St. Paul's 
commission 
to reveal the 
Christian 
mystery of 
universal 
salvation. 
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to pray for you, and to ask of God that you may fully attain 
to the knowlege of His will; that in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding you may walk worthy of the Lord, to please Him 
in all things; that you may bear fruit in all good works, and 
grow continually in the knowledge of God; that you may be 
strengthened to the uttermost in the strength of His glorious 
power, to bear all sufferings with steadfast endurance and with 
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portion of His people in the light. 

For He has delivered us from the dominion of darkness, and 
transplanted us into the kingdom of his beloved Son: in whom 
we have our redemption, the forgiveness of our sins. Whoisa 
visible image of the invisible God, the first born of all creation ; 
for in Him were all things created, both in the heavens and on the 
earth, both visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominations, or principalities, or powers; by Him and for Him 
were all created. And He is before all things, and in Him all 
things subsist. And He is the head of the body, the church; 
whereof He is the beginning, as first-born from the dead ; that in 
all things His place might be the first. 

For He willed that in Himself all the fulness of the universe 
should dwell ; and by Himself He willed to reconcile all things to 
Himself, having made peace by the blood of his cross; by Himself 
(I say) to reconcile all that exists, whether on the earth, or in the 
heavens. 

And you, likewise, who once were estranged from Him, and 
with your mind at war with Him, when you lived in wickedness, 
yet now He has reconciled in the body of his flesh through death, 
that He might bring you to His presence in holiness, without 
blemish and without reproach; if, indeed, you be steadfast in 
your faith, with your foundation firmly grounded, and immovably 
fixed, and not suffering yourselves to be shifted away from the 
hope of the glad tidings which first you heard, which has been 
published throughout all the earth, whereof I, Paul, have been 
made a ministering servant. 

And even now I rejoice in the afflictions which I bear for your 
sake, and I fill up what yet is lacking of the sufferings of Christ 
in my flesh, on behalf of His body, which is the church; whereof 
I was made a servant, to minister in the stewardship which God 
gave me for you [Gentiles], that I might fulfil it by declaring 
the word of God; the mystery which has been hid for countless 
ages and generations, but has now been shown openly to His 
people; to whom God willed to manifest how rich, among the 
Gentiles, is the glory of this mystery, which is Christ in you, the 
hope of Glory. 

Him, therefore, I proclaim, warning every man, and teaching 
every man, in all wisdom; that I may bring every man into 
His presence full grown in Christ. And to this end I labour in 
earnest conflict, according to His inward working which works in 
me with mighty power. Vol. ii., pp. 394-398. 
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We had intended to have presented the reader with the descrip- 
tion of Ephesus (vol. ii. p. 66, et seq.), with that of a Roman Colonia 
introduced in connection with Philippi (vol. i. p. 312, et seq.), and 
with the account of Poul’s route from Puteoli to Rome (vol. ii. p. 
365, et seq.), but must reluctantly omit them, content with the 
extracts given. Let it be observed, also, that the notes and re- 
ferences, which are both numerous and valuable, have been left 
out of the extracted specimens, the text only being furnished. In 
justice to the writers this should be remembered and allowed due 
weight in judging of the performance as a whole. 

These extracts are long, but they are necessary to present a fair 
and full picture of what the book mainly contains. Copious how- 
ever as they are, they do not show all that the work gives in the 
way of illustrating the life of the Apostle ; but they must suffice. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of these costly and beautiful 
volumes is the extent of information brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject. The writers are unquestionably accomplished men—scholars 
of no limited or mean attainments. ‘Their reading has been large 
and varied. ‘They had traversed an immense field of inquiry before 
commencing the task; not entering upon it rashly or hastily, 
furnished with a scanty apparatus, and ignorant of their way, but 
with rich stores of learning, classical and sacred, which might 
be fitly applied to the elucidation of their theme; and they have 
completed their design in a scholar-like way. The book is, on 
the whole, a valuable one. It deserves the careful perusal of 
all who wish to become better acquainted with the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Whoever neglects it will certainly lose many 
points of intelligence, unless he have made the topics embraced in 
it the study of years. As an important contribution to the eluci- 
dation of Paul’s Epistles, we accept the work with gratitude from 
the hands of the learned writers, believing that they have laboured 
successfully. There is no doubt that it will take a prominent place 
among the various books which have been written within the last 
thirty years, either on the entire New Testament or the Pauline 
Epistles. We are inclined to assign it a very high rank in some 
respects, for the authors are generally acquainted with the litera- 
ture of their subject and the latest available books both in English 
and German, as well as other languages. It exhibits the 
researches of learning, the fruits of antiquarian lore, the con- 
clusions of well-disciplined minds in regard to such an one as 
Paul, amid diversified scenes and in various moods, surrounded 
by companions or solitary, exposed to dangers from without and 
from within, incessant in activity by day and by night. We might 
easily distinguish the portions written by the two authors respec- 
tively, and show the great superiority of the one to the other, but 
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this were an invidious task; and therefore we prefer to speak of 
the work as a whole, the joint composition of both, Our deliberate 
opinion, formed after a careful perusal of every part, is, that it is 
most creditable to the ability and piety of the respected men whose 
names appear on the title-page. In these days of trashy publica- 
tions it is refreshing to meet with a really good book—one which 
will amply repay perusal, and bear to be consulted again and again, 
for instruction in the highest as well as most interesting depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

The style is graphic and vivid. In this respect we admire the 
work most. There is much lofty eloquence in the narrative, which 
leads the reader along enchained in pleasing captivity. It has 
been the study of the authors to make a picture, as far as they 
could, by means of the description given ; and they have been suc- 
cessful. We may refer to the first chapter as a good example of 
the style. It is — the best-written piece in the whole, com- 
bining vigorous thought and excellent writing in beautiful harmony. 
Compared with the essay in the Edinburgh Review for January, 
1853, where it is reproduced in a diluted state, it is immeasurably 
superior. 

But while the work has many excellencies, it is not free from 
defects. While the writers have been generally successful, they 
have not been always so. While they show a great acquaintance 
with sources and books of information, they have lacked the know- 
ledge of several works by which they might have been benefited, 
such as Osiander on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, Philippi’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, Matthies on the Bie. 
toral Epistles, Koehler on the sey the Epistles, Riickert’s 
Magazin (of which only one Band, one Lieferung, appeared), and 
Reuss’s Geschichte. 

We do not share in the opinion of the authors that Paul’s career 
and character are illustrated by many things here introduced. 
Numerous geographical and historical descriptions are of little if 
any use for that purpose. The narrative proper of the Apostle’s 
life is too much interrupted by what has the appearance of digres- 
sions and episodes. The reader’s attention is distracted ; his view 
is diverted by a multitude of accessory circumstances. 'The authors 
seem to have over-estimated the value of materials inserted in the 
book. Indeed the plan is needlessly extensive. It might have 
been abridged with profit. In pursuance of their design, and in 
order to exhibit good historical painting as they go along, the 
authors insert a number of useless and unnecessary particulars. 
They weave a web out of little or no materials ; tedious conjectures 
go to make pieces of fine writing ; the most is made out of little. 
In such paragraphs the question cuz bono meets with no good re- 
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sponse, for the work is swelled out, when even in other respects it 
lacks condensation. As an example of this, we refer to the second 
chapter, especially pages 45, 46, 47, 48, 52, 53, &e. Ke. till 58 
and 59. ‘Take the description of Antioch, 132-136 (vol. i.), and 
surely it is — for the illustration of anything properly 
belonging to the Apostle. It is true that he was there, and that 
it was the scene of important movements, as well as the birthplace 
of the name Christian ; but the situation and appearance of the 
place contribute nothing to our better acquaintance with Paul him- 
self. We need no other example to show what we mean by saying 
that the writers have proceeded on an exaggerated estimate of the 
value of their plan. In like manner, surveys of coasts and accurate 
charts, to which the writers attach importance, and which they often 
give in their volumes, are of no use there. Norie, Purdy, Beaufort, 
Graves, &c. are brought within the scope of the writers’ design ; 
but add nothing to what we really want in a full description of the 
life and labours of the Gentile Apostle. 

As to the lists of plates in the volumes, some of them are useful, 
others not so. About one-half of them might be dispensed with, 
without the least detriment. We do not want views of the modern 
Damascus, Philippi, Athens, Jerusalem, &c.: they are absolutely 
worthless. But maps illustrating Paul’s routes and voyages, maps 
of countries as they were at the time of Christ, &c. are appropriate. 
Of the latter there are a goodly number, and it was unnecessary to 
swell out the work with the former. Among the numerous en- 
gravings on wood, we should retain most of (not all) the coins, dis- 
carding the rest. In the event of another edition, this illustrative 
department, overcrowded as it is with maps, views, plates, numis- 
matic and archeological illustrations, should be unsparingly cut 
down, as adding to the expense of the work with no corresponding 
benefit. 

There are also specimens of preaching in the volumes which 
might have been dispensed with. Doubtless they are often elo- 
quent and effective, but they only add to the diffuseness of the 
narrative. Examples may be found in 503-505, the best in the 
work, and very eloquent withal; in 448, 449, and 489, 490 
(vol. ii). In the notes there are useless things, besides 
quotations from modern travellers and modern writers about the 
present appearance of places. Such are those respecting the late 
Drs. Burton and Arnold, as to what they might and would have 
done had they been longer spared. Such are those about what 
captains of vessels told the writer, and Neander’s handwriting. 
Looking at these in two quarto volumes, we feel how inappropriate 
they are. 

A more serious fault is the occasional dogmatism or the cool 
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and confident tone assumed. We are sorry for this, as the scholar- 
ship of the authors could have afforded to dispense with it in every 
ease. Thus we find it stated :— 

‘ This third letter was that which is now entitled the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, concerning the destination of which (disputed as it is) the 
least disputable fact is, that it was not addressed to the Church of 
Ephesus.’—vol. ii. p. 405. 

‘ The authorised version is unquestionably correct in translating éa- 
Onn testament in this passage. The attempts which have been made to 
avoid this meaning are irreconcilable with any natural explanation of 
diabépevoc, &e.—vol. ii. p. 533. 

‘Ey ara scilicet Xprorg ; the subject is 6 Oedc.’—vol. ii. p. 400. 

‘It was universally believed by the ancient Church that St. Paul’s 
appeal to Ceesar terminated successfully ; that he was acquitted of the 
charges laid against him; and that he spent some years in freedom 
before he was again imprisoned and condemned. The evidence on this 
subject, though not copious, is yet conclusive as far as it goes, and it is 
all one way.’--vol. ii. p. 451. 

‘ Unless we are prepared to dispute the genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles, we must admit not only that St. Paul was liberated from his 
Roman imprisonment, but also that he continued his apostolic labours 
for at least some years afterwards.’—vol. ii. p. 454. 

‘It is now admitted by nearly all those who are competent to decide 
on such a question,’ &e.—vol. ii. p. 454. 

In none of these instances is such language justified, for in some 
the case is doubtful; in others, the reverse of the authors’ con- 
clusions is more accordant with truth. 

The most vulnerable part of the work is that which consists of the 
critical notes relating to the text. The textual criticism of the writers 
is far from immaculate. In fact it is the worst executed part of the 
whole performance. Surely it would have been better to have 
omitted the critical notes altogether, which indeed are often unne- 
cessarily introduced, rather than have fallen into so many errors 
and said so many questionable things. Thus the best MSS. are 
opposed, as at Acts xv. 24, where it is remarked notwithstanding, 
‘although the best MSS. omit the words from Adyovres to vojzov, yet 
we cannot but agree with De Wette that they cannot possibly be an 
interpolation.’ So the best MSS. are ignored because they cannot 
have the true reading. ‘This is strange doctrine in the department 
of textual criticism. So too in Ephes. i. 18, the common reading 
diavoias is followed, instead of xaedias, which is that of all the uncial 
MSS., though the note says that ‘ the majority of MSS. read xagdias.’ 
In like manner, at Phil. iii. 3, 9: is retained instead of Sov, though 
there is no question of the latter being the true reading, while it is 
admitted in a note that 6e% is supported by a minority of MSS. 
The reason assigned for this extraordinary conclusion is the analogy 
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of Rom. i. 9. At 1 Tim. iii. 16, all that is said is, ‘we retain 
the received text here, considering the divided testimony of the 
MSS.’ So the judgment of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Davidson, and others, goes for nothing. But this is not all: in- 
correct statements are made respecting the text and textual critics. 
At Rom. viii. 11, it is alleged that 'Tischendorf prefers 5:2 74 to 
Sia tov, on the principle that it is the most difficult reading; but 
this is not so, for he reads 3:2 rov. At Acts xxiii. 6, it is asserted 
that Lachmann and Tischendorf read %xezZev. ‘This is not true of 
Lachmann, for he reads xeakev. At Ephes. y. 21, it is said that 
imoracceo%: is omitted by the best MSS. ; but this is virtually in- 
correct, for dxoraccéebwoxy is found in several of the best copies, 
and is edited by Lachmann. At Ephes. v. 30, the writer is mis- 
taken in saying that the words ‘ and of his bones’ are an interpo- 
lation not found in the best MSS., while he retains the preceding 
clause ‘of his flesh.’ Both clauses are an interpolation, and not 
merely the last one. In Titus ii. 11, it is incorrect to say that the 
% before swrneios is omitted by the best MSS. At Heb. v. 12, it 
is affirmed that Lachmann reads riva; but this is not so, for he 
has tia. 

After such specimens of critical inability, we need not be sur- 
prised to find attempts at conjectural criticism in the New Testa- 
ment text. ‘The second xai ran, in Heb. ii. 13, is left out in the 
new version, because ‘ it may well be suspected that it has been 
introduced into the MSS. by an error of transcription from the 
line above.’ Again, at Heb. xi. 37, the received text is retained, 
but under protest: ‘ there can scarcely be a doubt that the reading 
should be either éxvgacbnsay or txvewinsav.’ ‘To these conjectures 
it is sufficient to say that no editor has regarded them in the 
absence of all evidence; and it does not enhance the reader's 
opinion of our authors’ learning to see them alluded to, the latter 
with most unwarrantable confidence. Far better would it have 
been to have avoided such remarks, and inserted really useful and 
correct ones, such as at 2 Tim. iv. 14, where the future, not the 
optative, is the true reading—a fact unnoticed by our authors, who 
retain the erroneous rendering, ‘ the Lord reward him according 
to his works.’ 

The examples now given, to which not a few others might be 
added, will suffice to show how little confidence can be placed in 
the critical judgment of the authors, and how incorrect their 
statements often are. Doubtless this is the worst portion of the 
whole work. 

In regard to the translation, we should always remember that it 
is betweer the literal and the paraphrastic. In a majority of cases 
it gives the sense much better than our English version, haying the 
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advantage of it in point of freeness. In various passages of great 
difficulty, it suggests the right meaning, and shows skill in ren- 
dering the Greek. Much attention has been given to the small 
words, which are often of importance in showing the connection, 
though overlooked by ordinary translators. But though great pains 
have been taken in rendering the Epistles, especially those to the 
Romans and Corinthians, we cannot aver that the writers have been 
uniformly successful. ‘There are not a few instances of translation 
which we should pronounce bad, or of very doubtful authority. In 
the Epistle to the Romans itself, evidently the most laboured of all, 
the authors have missed the sense in a variety of instances. ‘This 
has arisen not so much from the want of Greek learning, for an 
acquaintance with the Greek language is apparent throughout, as 
from a defective theological perception. We doubt the soundness 
and scripturality of the authors’ theology on various important 
subjects. Their stand-point is not the best. It is evident that 
they are not masters of systems of theology, but perhaps that is of 
little consequence. Systems of theology have contributed some- 
what to retard the true advancement of the science. It is of more 
moment to be scriptural than metaphysically systematic in creed. 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians (vy. 14), the translator 
begins what he calls ‘the postscript addressed to the presbyters,’ 
understanding the paragraph to refer to the duties of the pres- 
byters ; and in a note there is an attempt at justifying this strange 
division. This note we give as a specimen of most illogical rea- 
soning :—- 


‘It appears evident that those who are here directed vovOereire are the 
same who are described immediately before (ver. 12) as vouvBerovrrac. 
Also they are very solemnly directed (ver. 27) to see that the letter be 
read to all the Christians in Thessalonica, which implies that they pre- 
sided over the Christian assemblies. —vol. i. p. 426. 


All this is arbitrary and unfounded. The 14th verse begins with 
mupananrovuey 58 duas, 2deAQoi, just as the 12th verse begins with 
"Eowrdpev $¢ duas, 2dzAQoi. The 23<agoi in the two verses are 
the same persons ; and yet, ix the face of this plain intimation in 
the context, the translator makes the first 23<\goi mean the brethren 
generally, the latter the presbyters. Besides, it is well known that 
the duty of exhortation was not confined to the presbyters in the 
apostolic churches. All the believers freely exhorted. 

In 2 Thess. iii. 5, there is an instance of erroneous rendering :— 
‘And may our Lord guide your hearts to the love of God, and to 
the patient endurance which was in Christ.’ Our received version 
is wrong here, but this is equally so. De Wette gives the true 
sense. 
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In Coloss. i. 18, occurs another incorrect rendering :—‘ And he 
is the head of the body, the Church ; whereof he is the beginning,’ 
&e. It is evident that-the writer has not seen the wide reference 
of zex%n in this place. 

It is remarkable that the common translation of Phil. ii. 6, is 
retained—‘ thought it not robbery to be equal with God ’—though 
the note says that it is liable to the charge of making the connec- 
tion less natural. In truth it is quite opposed to the connection, 
and should be discarded. 

We are also surprised that the very improbable translation of 
1 Tim. iii. 15—‘ as a pillar and mainstay of the truth’—should 
be adopted. That Timothy himself is termed the pillar few will 
believe. 

As to incorrect theology, it peeps out somewhat indistinctly and 
only occasionally. ‘Thus it is affirmed that ‘ the early Church, and 
even the Apostles themselves, expected their Lord to come again in 
that very generation. St. Paul himself shared in that expectation,’ 
&e. (vol i. p. 431). This opinion has been refuted many times, 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians themselves showing its incorrect- 
ness. Here, however, it comes up again after Paley. It is surely 
time that sucha libel on Paul should cease to be advanced. 

It is also bad theology to say, that ‘all who make an 
outward profession of Christianity are, in St. Paul’s language, 
“the called” (xAnroi). They have received a message from 
God, which has called them to enter into His church’ (vol. ii. p. 
28). In point of fact, such persons are never called xAnroi in 
Paul’s epistles. 

In like manner we demur to the assertion that the sense 
of éyio: in the New Testament is nearly equivalent to the modern 
‘Christians.’ When we are told that ‘the objection to trans- 
lating it “saints” is, that the idea now conveyed by that term is 
quite different from the meaning of o dys as used by St. Paul,’ 
we feel that the writer has no proper idea of the true meaning. 
This is apparent from occasional remarks respecting the consti- 
tution of the New Testament churches. 

Neither do we agree with the writer of note 2, respecting the 
interpretation of Romans vii. 14-24 (vol. ii. p. 176), as far as we 
can understand its purport. But its theology is very muddy. 
What is meant by ‘Christians are (so far as God is concerned) 
redeemed already from this state ; but in themselves, and so far as 
they live to themselves, they are still in bondage,’ it is impossible 
for us to ascertain ; for the term Christians appears to be loosely 
used, as well as the word redeemed. No light is thrown on the 
purport of the seventh chapter. 

The most prominent things in the work to which we object are 
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—the assumption of Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome ; the 
arrangement of the pastoral epistles, by which they are put into 
this period of captivity ; the view taken of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, by which it is supposed to have been a circular one ; and the 
Barnabas authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connection 
with its being addressed to the Church at Alexandria. In addition 
to these particulars, the writers have not shown their judgment or 
discrimination in assuming that Paul paid a short visit to Corinth 
in the second year of his residence at Ephesus, and that the Epistle 
to the Galatians was written a few months after that to the Romans, 
from Corinth likewise. Most unsatisfactory, too, or rather erro- 
neous, are the views given of the four parties in the Corinthian 
church, the origin and duties of the Diaconate, and many other 
topics to which we need not allude. 

In regard to the second Roman imprisonment, there is a tone of 
confidence, which the nature of the subject scarcely warrants. 
The writers seem to think that all who are competent to form an 
opinion can arrive at but one conclusion, which, of course, is their 
own, Disputed as the thing is, and very perplexing, it would have 
been more becoming to omit references to ‘competent men,’ and 
the like expressions. The only scholars whom they are pleased to 
except among the list of ‘competent’ critics who have arrived at 
a different result from theirs, are Wieseler and Davidson; but 
others are not wanting. Schaff is one of them, in his recentl 
published Greschichte der christlichen Kirche, Erster Band, 8. 265, 
u. s. w. Reuss is another most able witness, with whom our 
authors appear unacquainted. So is Matthies, equally unknown to 
them. Winer also inclines unmistakeably to one captivity. We 
have read over the arguments adduced in favour of the Apostle’s 
liberation, but find nothing new in them. They are repeated for 
the hundredth time. It is surprising that any weight should be 
attached to the declamatory passage in Clement’s epistle to the 
Corinthians. The first, and indeed the only witness, up to his own 
day who speaks distinctly of Paul’s liberation is Eusebius, who 
calls it expressly a tradition or report (Adyos éxe+). ‘The external 
evidence adduced by the writers is arranged in a one-sided way. 
After the siftings to which every passage has been subjected, and 
the great uncertainty of the interpretations belonging to the words 
of Clement and the Muratorian fragment, surely fairness should 
have prompted a different method of treatment. Those therefore 
who look simply and solely to what is here given as evidence for 
Paul’s liberation will have a most inadequate view of the question. 
On the other side, the reader should consult the elaborate discus- 
sions of Wieseler and Davidson—discussions all but ignored by 
the writers of the work under review. 
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In relation to the internal evidence favourable to Paul’s libera- 
tion and second captivity, it is asserted that ‘the historical facts 
mentioned in the Epistles to Timotheus and ‘Titus cannot be placed 
in any portion of St. Paul’s life before or during his first impri- 
sonment in Rome.’ This is taking high ground. But the many 
able writers who have placed those epistles before and in the first 
captivity furnish a practical refutation of the bold assertion. Nay, 
it is intimated that, unless we are prepared to dispute the genuine- 
ness of the pastoral epistles, we must admit that St. Paul was liber- 
ated, and laboured for years after. But their genuineness has been 
maintained as firmly by those who hold one captivity as by the 
writers themselves ; and it has not yet been shown that the former 
are inconsistent in their belief. feting we may safely say it 
cannot. Eight arguments are given in Appendix I. (vol. ii. p. 551, 
&e.), which tend to show the late date of the pastoral epistles, 
bringing them down to a.p. 68. The second, third, seventh, and 
eighth may be dismissed at once as the weakest of the number. 
More weight attaches to the remaining ones, and we should sup- 
pose them to be uppermost and chief in the estimation of our 
authors. As to the first, which deduces the contemporaneousness 
of the three pastoral epistles from their resemblance in language, 
matter, style of composition, and state of the churches they describe, 
we unhesitatingly demur to its conclusiveness. When a charge is 
here made against Wieseler, that he altogether ignores the ques- 
tion of internal evidence from style and church organization, a like 
charge lies against our authors, who ignore the similar character 
of the persons addressed in the epistles, both being evangelists, the 
similar duties they were charged with, and the similar relations in 
which they stood to the Apostle. ‘Too much has been made of the 
language, style, and matter of these compositions as proving con- 
temporaneous composition ; and far too little of the common cir- 
cumstances in which they must have originated. To argue that 
they were written about the same time because their language 
bears a considerable resemblance, and their matter too, is to reason 
most illogically. It should first be shown that other circumstances 
are wholly insufficient to account for the phenomena in question. 
But this has been evaded. Besides, the change in style has been 
exaggerated. ‘So great a change in style,’ we are told, ‘from the 
Epistle to the Philippians, which was the last written during the first 
Roman imprisonment, mst require an interval of certainly not 
less than four or five years to account for it’ (vol. ii. p. 552). We 
are far from thinking so, unless the pastoral epistles had been 
addressed to churches in like circumstances as that at Philippi. 
The estimate here given of Paul is lowering, and certainly unwar- 
ranted. It is even intimated that five years of exhausting labour, 
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great physical and moral sufferings, and bitter experience of human 
nature, deteriorated and diluted the style as seen in the pastoral 
epistles. 

In relation to the church organization pointing to the late date 
of these epistles, we have often wondered why writers belonging to 
the Chureh of England urge this argument. That it is destitute 
of all force requires little showing. In what respect does the con- 
stitution of the churches spoken of in the pastoral epistles differ 
from that of others? In vain have we looked for an answer to 
this question. Show us how the churches superintended by Timothy 
and ‘Titus differed in any material point from the churches of 
Corinth or Philippi? Till this be done, we must abide in the 
belief that there was no difference. Do the detailed rules for the 
choice of presbyters and deacons imply numerous candidates for 
these offices? So say Messrs. Conybeare and Howson. But the 
inference is inconsequent. The exclusion of veoQuro: from the 
vresbyterate, and ‘the regular catalogue’ (?) of church widows 
afford as little proof of late date. 

The argument derived from the heresies condemned in the three 
epistles is also said to forbid the supposition of an early date. But 
this is not shown in any tangible form; and, besides, the parts of 
the epistles which are hou to contain references to the Gnostic 
and other heresies, not ouly of the pastoral epistles, but of that 
addressed to the Colossians, as well as second Peter and Jude, 
are by no means well explained. ‘The influence of Dr. Burton’s 
work on the present writers is too palpably seen. At the 
end of our first volume there is a long note on these heresies, 
which, taken in connection with a variety of scattered notices and 
remarks in the second volume, gives an insight into the opinion of 
the writers relative to early Gnosticism and apostolic allusions to 
it. The note is good enough for popular purposes, and properly 
combats Stanley’s view, but gives no profound, philosophical, or 
comprehensive sketch. Exact accuracy is wanting in it. There 
is a leaning to the one-sidedness of Burton, who makes far too 
much of his theme. Had Baur’s Gnosis and some other books 
been studied, better views might have been exhibited. On the 
whole, we have been disappointed with the portion of the book 
before us which treats of the pastoral epistles and Paul’s imaginary 
second imprisonment. The writers should have grappled with the 
arguments of those who have recently contended against Paul’s 
liberation, and placed the First Epistle to Timothy and that to 
Titus at some period prior to Paul’s arrival at _ teow These 


writers may not have been successful in putting them in the places 
where they have, but that is no good reason against those letters 
belonging to the anterior part of Paul's life, except absolute im- 
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possibility of insertion could be proved. Above all, they should 
adopt a less confident tone in a discussion of this perplexing ques- 
tion, avoiding hints about persons who have carefully studied the 
epistles not arriving at any other conclusions than theirs. We are 
acquainted with some who have studied the epistles of Paul quite 
as long and as carefully as they, who have come to the conclusion 
that the Roman liberation and second imprisonment of Paul are 
imaginary ; that there is nothing in the First Epistle to Timothy 
or that to Titus which favours the liberation; and that one or two 
passages in 2 Timothy involve far less difficulty of explanation on 
the single-captivity theory than the great similarity of circum- 
stances and persons in the case of both imprisonments. 

Another unsatisfactory part of the book is that which treats of 
the Ephesian Epistle. The writers adopt the old hypothesis of 
Ussher, viz. that the letter was meant to be a circular one, and that 
the name Lphesus was not in the original copy emanating from 
aul. The usual points of evidence, both internal and external, 
are given, followed by the dogmatic assertion, ‘the above argu- 
ments have convinced the ablest of modern critics (who is he ?) that 
this Epistle was not addressed to the Ephesians’ (vol. ii. p. 406). 
But there are many able critics whom these arguments have not 
convinced. ‘They have not convinced Meyer, who concludes his 
Einleitung to the Epistle with these emphatic words :—‘ Glaube ich 
dass kein anderes kritisches Verfahren bei Ermittelung der Leser 
des Briefs im rechte sei, als das von den meisten neueren aufgege- 
bene conservative, welches auf das Resultat zuriickkommt, unser 
Brief sei an die Epheser gerichtet und an weiter keine Gemeinde, 
u. s. w.’* They have not convinced Rinck ; they have not con- 
vinced Dr. Davidson, whose arguments remain in all their force, 
ignored by these writers. Even Conybeare and Howson’s enthusi- 
astic Edinburgh reviewer timidly ventures to dissent from them 
here. We are the more satisfied of the unsoundness of the hypo- 
thesis adopted, when the authors say in a note that Paul did write 
an Epistle to Ephesus which has been lost. Rather than hold that 
the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians was really intended for them, 
they assume that another, mysteriously lost, was written and ad- 
dressed to the important Church at Ephesus ; and it is stated, ‘ we 
cannot doubt that St. Paul did write many epistles which are now 
lost.’ For ourselves, we greatly doubt it. It is most arbitrary to 
suppose that he wrote many epistles now lost. There ‘is not the 
least hint of it. It is quite improbable. A few such he may have 
sent—certainly one to the Corinthians ; but to multiply one or two 
into many exceeds our power of belief. 


® Der Brief an die Epheser, Einleit., S. 14, 
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The third prominently unsatisfactory part of the work is that 
about the Epistle to the irons whose authorship is assigned to 
Barnabas, and whose original destination is characterised to be for 
the Church at Alexandria. ‘The only external testimony in favour 
of Barnabas is that of Tertullian; and as to the internal con- 
firmatory evidence here adduced, it is of the most meagre and 
perfunctory nature. The opinion that the treatise was meant for 
the Church at Alexandria is evidently taken from Wieseler ; but 
repeated examination of the epistle has convinced us that the tone 
and particulars of the epistle, supposed to favour it, are susceptible 
of a better explanation. The Alexandrian tone of thought and 
reasoning by which the epistle is said to be characterised have been 
unduly magnified, as is apparent from the gradual melting away of 
many things of the sort insisted on by Tholuck in the older editions 
of his Commentary on the Hebrews, but quietly dropped in the last. 
The arguments adduced.in the work before us to negative the idea 
that the epistle was addressed to a church in Palestine appear to 
us equally invalid with those in favour of the Barnabas authorship. 
Whatever difficulties be involved in the enrdirectly Pauline author- 
ship, and the original destination of the treatise for a Palestinian 
church, they are far less formidable than such as lie against any 
other. Barnabas has less claim to the authorship than Apollos ; 
Alexandria less claim to the honour of the first possession of the 
epistle than the Church at Jerusalem. Here again the strongest 
arguments on the side opposite to the writers’ are ignored. Forster, 
Delitzsch, and Davidson, are not answered—indeed the two former 
are never mentioned, while the last writer’s elaborate discussion 
of the authorship goes for nothing in the opinion of our critics. 
This is neither wise nor impartial. 

Among other things in the work to which we object, though 
they are not of such extent or importance as the preceding, may be 
mentioned the view given of the parties in the Corinthian Church. 
Here the treatment is most scanty and unsatisfactory. On a point 
which has called forth so much discussion in Germany, more ought 
to have been said. The omission of greater detail here is quite 
unpardonable ; but it is apparent that the writers had no adequate 
view of the importance or difficulty of the theme, and therefore 
they content themselves with a very few remarks that throw no 
light on the state of parties. Had they made use of one of the 
latest and largest commentaries on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, we mean that of Osiander, they must have had other views 
in relation to the point. Our disappointment was great at not 
finding anything worth reading on the four parties. 

In vol. ii. pp. 18, 19, the writers argue, after many others, that 
Paul, before writing to the Corinthians, had visited them twice— 
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the second time during his stay at Ephesus. Since the time Bleek 
wrote an essay to prove two visits, in the Studien und Kritiken, 
this view has been generally adopted, in one form or other ; but all 
that has been written in favour of it has failed to convince us of its 
truth. Here the principal arguments for it are briefly given again, 
not by any means in the strongest or most convincing form. ‘The 
common-sense objection to the supposed second visit is, that the 
easier passage (viz. 2 Cor. i. 15, 16) is explained by the more dif- 
ficult ones, and made to conform to them, instead of the reverse. 
Hence we agree with De Wette and Davidson in rejecting the 
imaginary second visit. ‘Those who wish to enter into the question 
should read Wieseler and Davidson, who discuss the point very 
fully, taking opposite sides. The latter’s arguments are not touched 
by our authors. 

In vol. ii. pp. 136, 137, the Epistle to the Galatians is dated 
from Corinth during the Apostle’s second (or, as the writers would 
say, third) visit to that city, and a long note exhibits reasons for 
the view in question. Our present space will not allow us to 
combat these, but they do not at all strike us as satisfactory. 
What appears to have led to the date assumed is the similarity of 
contents between the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, whence 
it is inferred that the latter was written within a few months of the 
former. Such reasoning is not very logical, though, to judge from 
the arguments in favour of the late date of the pastoral epistles, it 
seems to be a favourite with our critics. We are not at all con- 
vinced that the right date is here assigned to the Galatian Epistle, 
and should readily give a better, were we not hastening to bring 
the article to a close. 

We had intended alluding to what is said about infant baptism 
in vol. i. pp. 470, 471, which must be characterised as exceedingly 
feeble, especially when looked at in the light of Bunsen’s remarks 
inserted in his Hippolytus; but must forbear. We differ from 
many things advanced, convinced that they wall not stand the test 
of examination; but that fact does not blind us to the merit be- 
longing to the volumes. This merit we freely concede. It is 
very considerable. In the historical, geographical, and archzo- 
logical descriptions it shines forth most conspicuously ; and there 
the reader may safely sit at the feet of the writers, and learn 
to connect the Pree 4 of the Gentiles with the many places he 


> The eulogistic reviewer of our book in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for January, 
1853, says, in reference to the third visit to Corinth, and those who deny it, 
‘We hope an age of biblical exegesis is dawning, when we shail inquire no longer 
what words may mean, but what they do mean,’ Yes; and we hope that an age is 
dawning when true scholars shall cease to impute unworthy motives to one another, 
and lay aside flippantly offensive expressions. 
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looked upon or trod. The task which Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson undertook was arduous, and they have done it well. 
Cordially therefore do we thank them for their contribution to 
New Testament introduction. If we have differed from them, and 
criticised their performance, they will allow us the privilege claimed 
by every scholar of thinking for himself. It would have been easy 
to write an undiscriminative panegyric, and far more agreeable 
too; but they will probably be more grateful for the honest expres- 
sion of our views than for fulsome praise. -AJ/ sides of the book 
have been held up to the reader’s notice, as far as our space al- 
lowed, and not merely one. In closing the volumes, we do so with 
high respect for the authors, admiration of their learning, and con- 
scious feeling of their ability. They have laboured most honour- 
ably in a noble field, approving themselves as critics imbued with 
an enlightened, and liberal theology, refreshing in this sectarian 
age. Their hearts are right ; their heads clear and well-furnished, 
their style scholarly, eloquent, impressive. May they receive, as 
they deserve, encouragement from the sanctified Bre: Beem of the 


land. 
T Ba C 
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SLAVERY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Histoire de T Esclavage dans 0 Antiquité. Par H. Watton. 
Paris, 1847. 

De U Influence du Christianisme sur le Droit Civil des Romains. 
Par M. Tropitone. Paris, 1843. 

De Servis et eorum apud Antiquos Ministeriis. Auctore L. Pie- 
NorE. Patay. 1694. 

De Servis et Ancillis Tractatus cum Versione et Notis a J. C. 
Katt. Auctore Mose Marmonipe. Hafn. 1744. 

Mosaisches Recht yon J. D. Micuaruis. Frankfort, 1775. 

Inquiry into the State of Slavery among the Romans. By Wit- 
LIAM Bratr. Edinburgh, 1833. 

Gallus, oder Rimische Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts, von W. A. 
Becker. Rein’s Edition. Leipzig, 1849. 


SLAVERY is that condition in which human beings are regarded 
and treated as things. There are three orders of existences— 
things, animals, men. Men have rational life, animals have sen- 
tient life, things have life devoid of reason and devoid of sense. 
A slave, considered as a slave, has not rational life, for he has no 
will of his own. A slave, considered as a slave, has not sentient 
life, for his senses are the property of his owner. He is, conse- 
quently, a mere thing. He is a possession, like a piece of land or 
a piece of furniture. He belongs to the goods and chattels of his 
master, being, like them, bought and sold, inherited and bequeathed ; 
taken hither, sent thither, employed, as any other tool, in such ser- 
vice as his owner may please. 

Such is slavery in its essence. And it is thus seen that slavery 
is not service. Service involves an act of the will; in slavery the 
will is passive, an instrument in the hand of a master. The 
highest service is the service which the soul pays to God. The 
highest service is the most spontaneous. Adoration is a concen- 
tration on God of all our higher faculties of thought and emotion, 
through an intense effort of the will. Nor is slavery labour. In 
labour the will is free. The free man labours because he wills to 
labour ; the slave labours because he is subject to his owner’s will. 
Hence slavery, in minimising the human will, minimises labour ; 
and when the will is most intense, then is labour most productive. 

The essence, then, of slavery is the annihilation of the human 
will. No will, no freedom. A man robbed of his will is a slave ; 
but the absolute destruction of the human will is not easy. Rarely, 
in the lowest condition, has the will of man been wholly blotted 
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out. It is, in consequence, necessary somewhat to extend the 
application of the term. And, if the possession of your own will 
makes you a freeman, any invasion of that right brings you toward 
the condition of a slave. The degree of your approach to slavery 
is determined by the degree of usurpation to which you are subject. 
There are cases in which it is difficult to say where slavery begins 
and where freedom ends; but, in general, it may be affirmed that 
the forcible predominance of the will of another over my will is 
slavery. le is a slave, whether he serves or not, whether he 
labours or not, whether he is rich or poor, whether he holds a high 
station or a low station, he is a slave who is compelled to obey 
another’s will. 

Consequently servants are not slaves. On an act of their own 
will does their service depend. Domestic servants enter a family 
by their own will, and when they will they leave the family. Other 
kinds of servants of their own will form the contracts under which 
they serve, and terminate those contracts at their own pleasure. 
It is true they are subject to moral restraint arising in another’s 
mind ; but such moral restraint is universal ; such moral restraint 
is a necessary element in human society. It is, more or less, ex- 
erted by every man over every other man with whom he comes in 
contact. The lowest slave and the truest freeman is liable to this 
moral constraint. By the very fact that this constraint is moral, 
it is exempted from the compulsions peculiar to slavery. Slavery 
subjugates the will by coercing the body. Hence slavery implies 
the use of force. The employment of force, whether actual or 
virtual, to over-rule and direct the will of another, is slavery. 

With the aid of this definition it may be seen that there are 
several kinds of slavery. ‘There is first public or political slavery. 
Public or political slavery exists when a people is subject to the 
will of one man, whether called general, president, king, or em- 
peror. There is, in the second place, domestic slavery. Domestic 
slavery exists when the members of a family are subject to the will of 
its head, whether called master or mistress. These are the two chief 
species of,slavery. They represent slavery in its normal condition. 

Approximations to slavery exist. The prisoner is a slave, so far 
as his power of locomotion, and perhaps of labour, extends. The 
soldier is a slave, so far as his service is compulsory, and the result 
of military discipline. The serf is in a condition approaching to 
slavery, because he comes and goes with the land on which he was 
born, in all purchases and sales forming a part of the valuables. 

If, however, the serf is permitted to hold property, he may, in 
process of time, rise into a freeman. And so, in the progress of 
civilization, it has happened that the slave, in becoming linked to 
his native clod, passes into a serf, and the serf, by acquiring pro- 
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perty, passes into the freeman. In all civilized countries the 
transition may be seen in some stage from its commencement to 
its termination ; and the degree of advance which it has made in 
any country is not a bad measure of the amount of its civilization. 
Barbarism and slavery go hand in hand. 

Our definitions enable us to declare the origin, and describe 
the character, of slavery. Slavery springs from force, and that 
force arises in selfishness. Cupidity is the source of slavery, and 
violence is its instrument. If cupidity and violence are right, | 
slavery is right; if cupidity and violence are wrong, slavery is 
wrong. Slavery is not only wrong, but it is the greatest of wrongs, 
for, as we have seen, it is the annihilation of the human will. 
The gravest injury you can suffer is to be deprived of your manhood, 
and he who has no will is no man. 

Slavery is coeval with human history. The earliest records of 
our race bear testimony to the existence of slavery. ‘The East, 
the cradle of civilization, is the cradle of slavery. Slavery in the - 
East was universal. All the great states of antiquity were slave- 
states. In general the slaves far outoumbered the freemen. Free- 
dom was limited to one man, or to a few men; slavery was the 
general condition. 

Cast your eye on those monumental paintings of ancient Egyptian 
art. ‘Those dark-coloured men, bound, and led captive, and in 
torture, are slaves. Africa is already the nurse of slaves. So early 
does slavery go back in Egypt, and so thoroughly did it enter into 
the heart of Egyptian society, that the figure of a slave was a hiero- 
glyphic in the Kgyptian alphabet. Slavery entered into the consti- 
tution of the Assyrian empire. ‘The will of the monarch was the 
only law. The old Assyrian monarchy and the new were alike slave- 
states. Slavery prevailed in the Persian empire. Indeed, all the 
great Oriental monarchies had their basis in slavery. In the West, 
too, slavery was a political or a domestic institution. Irom the straits 
of Gibraltar to the sea of China slavery extended its sway, and so 
covered with its dark lines the whole belt of ancient civilization. 

Throughout this lengthened zone of the globe the slave-trade 
was in great activity. Every great centre of civilization was a 
centre of the slave-trade. ‘To each of these, as they stretched 
from East to West, did intervening countries send their agents, 
either to effect sales, or to make purchases of human beings. In 
the West there were two great emporiums of the slave-trade: the 
one was Egypt, the other was Pheenicia. Egypt, as bordering on 





® Consult ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ by Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson; ‘Egypt, her Testimony,’ by William Osburn, Jun.; ‘Ancient Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,’ by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A,; and ‘ Aigypten’s Stelle in 
der Weltgeschichte,’ von C. C, J. Bunsen. 
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the slave-producing lands, grew rich by the traffic in men; but 
Egypt was too much shut up within its own limits to become a 
general slave-dealer. Egypt rather received than exported slaves. 
The great slave-mart was Pheenicia. ‘Tyre, connected even with 
the remote East by the caravan trade, and connected with the 
farther West by its ships and its merchants, was the slave-mart of 
the ancient world. Thither slaves were brought from the East and 
from the South, there they were sold, and thence they were sent 
down the Mediterranean, to the West, and to the North.» 

Slavery is found in the first chapters of the Biblical history. 
Ilad we no other evidence, the Scriptures abundantly show that 
slavery existed long before the days of Moses, and in the land for 
which he prepared a great people and a noble history. And the 
first recognition of slavery in the Bible is the recognition of it as ¢ 
curse. An accursed thing did slavery appear in the eyes of Noah, 
the second father of human kind. ‘ Cursed,’ said he, * be Canaan,’ 
a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren (Gen. ix. 26). 
The first war recorded in the Bible was a war which ended in 
slavery ; the princes of Mesopotamia subjugated and enslaved the 
princes of the vale of the Jordan (Gen. xiv. 1 seq.) ; and the first 
distinguished act in the history of Abraham was the breaking of 
that yoke. ‘The narrative lets us know that Abraham himself was 
a slave-owner. The chief forces he employed were three hundred 
and eighteen slaves born in his own house (Gen. xiv. 14). The 
very mention of such slaves is a proof that slavery existed long 
prior to this event. Before there can be slaves born in a master’s 
house, there must have been slaves born out of a master’s house ; 
and slaves born out of a master’s house must have been obtained 
by purchase or by capture,—most probably by both. ‘The expe- 
dition against the Mesopotamian kings throws light on capture as 
a means of obtaining slaves. Among the booty which Abraham 
made on the occasion was a number of captives, who, as captives, 
were reduced to slavery. Thus was it that, when the patriarch, on 
his way back, paid his homage to the king of Sodom, the latter 
said to the former, ‘Give me the persons, and take the goods to 
thyself’ (Gen. xiv. 21). Here, then, we have two sources of 
slavery, war and birth: persons who were made prisoners in war 
became slaves, and the offspring of these captives were slaves by 
birth. The emphatic mention made of Abraham’s house-born 
slaves, and the ease with which they defeated the large invading 
force, indicate the superiority of that class of slaves. Such supe- 
riority would spring from the proximity in which such slaves 





> «Untersuchungen tiber die Religion und die Gottheiten der Phénizier,’ &c., 
yon Dr. F. C. Movers, Bonn, 1841-50, 
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lived with their owner. Even affection and trust might, to some 
extent, spring up between a master and his slaves. Accord- 
ingly a house-born slave, Eliezer, held the high and confidential 
office of house-steward to Abraham, and, had the patriarch re- 
mained childless, this slave would have been Abraham’s heir 
(Exod. xv. 3). In Abraham’s family there were female slaves. 
Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, the father of the Arab tribes, 
was a female slave. As Hagar was an Egyptian, Africa 
seems to have been one land whence the patriarch obtained his 
slaves. The relations which existed between Abraham and his 
slaves were of the higher kind. Witness the superiority of his 
house-born slaves; witness their fidelity; witness their martial 
skill and prowess ; witness also the high position and higher expec- 
tations of Eliezer ; witness the willingness of Sarah to account as 
her own the children of Hagar ; but chiefly witness the fact, that 
slaves, whether bought with money or born in the house, were 
members of the family, and members of the church, for they were 
reckoned in the generations, and they were circumcised (Gen. 
xvii. 12, 18, 23 seg.). In the journeyings of Abraham we find 
clear traces of slavery. In the south of Canaan King Abimelech, 
in the parting present which he made to his visitor, the patriarch, 
included with sheep and oxen, men-servants and women-servants 
(Gen. xx. 14; comp. xxi. 22 seg.). In Egypt, too, Abraham, 
among other wealth, acquired, through favour of the reigning 
Pharaoh, both male and female slaves (Gen. xii. 16). It deserves 
notice, that in the social condition of Abraham, he and his kindred 
are the only free men. The circle of freedom is restricted within 
Nahor and his descendants. Abraham, Sarah, and their slaves, 
would be a correct description of the patriarch’s family. In all 
probability that family is a pattern of other families of the age and 
the country. Society, in consequence, consisted of a few free men, 
each the head of a family, and that family consisted of slaves. 
But the slavery was of the mildest kind. In spirit the head of the 
family was not only its master, but its father. 

In such a state of society the slave might, without much difficulty, 
pass into a freeman. The elevation was facilitated by a practice to 
which reference has been made in the parentage of Ishmael. In 
patriarchal times, if the wife gave her lord no heir, she sought to 
obtain that blessing by means of a handmaid. Thus of Bilhah, 
Rachel’s female slave, was born first Dan and then Naphtali (Gen. 
xxx. 6-8); and Zilpah, Leah’s female slave, gave Jacob two sons, 
Gad and Asher (12, 13). Accordingly four of the twelve tribes of 
Israel sprang on the mother’s side from slaves. We may not be 
wrong if we designate as mulattoes Dan, Naphtali, Gad and Asher, 
the fathers of the tribes of Israel of the same names. 

VOL. IV.—NO, VII. K 
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Our picture of slavery, as connected with the patriarchs, would 
be incomplete, were we to pass over the occasion which took Jo- 
seph into Egypt. Sold into slavery by his jealous brothers, that 
patriarch was conveyed down into the valley of the Nile, and 
there disposed of with other merchandise. He was purchased by 
a caravan of Ishmaelites, who carried on the slave-trade, and 
trade of other kind, between northern Arabia and Egypt, forming 
a branch running to the south-west of the great trunk of com- 
merce which connected the Ganges with the Mediterranean. 
Curious is it to behold Ishmael and Joseph, both descendants of 
Abraham, united in the unhappy relation of slave and slave-dealer. 

In Egypt Joseph found a species of slavery in existence of 
which he had no knowledge in the uplands of Palestine. There 
he knew only domestic slavery—in Egypt he became familiar with 
public or political slavery. The Pharaohs were despots, their 
people were their slaves. Whatever privileges the military or the 
priestly caste might possess, however high the position any one 
might hold, however great the power any one might attain, all 
were slaves as much as ‘the butler of the king of Egypt and his 
baker’ (Gen. xl. 1), and held their lives and properties in depen- 
dence on the will of the one sole freeman, the royal potentate, in 
whose veins, as was believed, ran the blood of men, heroes and 
gods of untold generations. In broad contrast stand the slavery 
of Egypt and the slavery of Palestine. It was in the ordinations 
of Providence that the latter country should fall under the yoke of 
the former country. The descendants of Joseph and his brethren 
experienced the full severities of Egyptian slavery. When they 
entered Egypt the twelve tribes had slave blood in their veins. 
During their sojourn there, they learned to pity slaves by enduring 
the inflictions of slavery. 

Such was the people and such was the state of society for which 
Moses had to form a code. Regarded from an Egyptian point of 
view, his people were a horde of fugitive slaves. Unquestionably 
they were outcasts and wanderers during the whole time that they 
were under the care of Moses. ‘They of course partook the 
general ideas and shared in the general observances of the day ; 
consequently, from being slaves, they were desirous of becoming 
slave-owners: and in their journeyings they had ample opportu- 
nities to gratify their desires. War and purchase would supply 
them with slaves. A more expeditious means was men-stealing. 
The temptations were great. ‘The descendants of Abraham were 
a fine race. Possessing superior endowments, and carrying with 
them the practical arts of Egypt, the Israelites, with their great 
numbers, easily commanded the countries through which they 
passed and in which they tarried. Nothing more easy for them 
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than to sweep each land in succession of its population, and so to 
engage in the slave-trade on a magnificent scale and with pecu- 
pat results the most brilliant. But Moses knew the moral de- 
gradation that would ensue, and having it as his aim to build up 
a great nation, he prohibited the slave-trade under the severest 
penalty, and put the stealing of a man in the same category of 
crime as the smiting of a father and a mother. ‘ He that smiteth 
his father or his mother, shall be surely put to death: and he that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death.’ Exod. xxi. 16, 17. 

It is difficult to understand how a legislator who passed such a 
law could in any way endure slavery. If it is wrong to steal, it is 
wrong to receive what is stolen ; if it is wrong to steal a man, it is 
wrong to purchase a man that has been stolen: and if it is wrong 
to purchase, it is wrong to possess a man that has been purchased 
or stolen. This enactment therefore seems to lay the axe to the 
root of slavery. It forbids slavery in its primary source; and 
such a prohibition pronounces a condemnation on slavery in all its 
aspects. Very clear, however, it is that Moses regarded slavery 
with aversion. He who put the man-stealer to death seems, by 
the act, to declare his disapprobation of the system of slavery. 
Hence we seem justified in concluding that Moses was wholly hos- 
tile to slavery. Apparently he made an effort to prevent his 
ny from being defiled by slavery. ‘Through the ‘ hardness of 

eart’ (Matt. xix. 8) on the part of the people with whom Moses 
had to do, the endeavour proved abortive. Slavery, like the 
facility of divorce, proved too strong for the legislator. So sure, 
so ready, so rich, and so common a mine of wealth the people 
would not renounce. Nevertheless Moses, if compelled to yield 
slavery, would not permit man-stealing ; and on slavery itself he 
resolved to put restrictions. 

In order to form a just view of the position which, under these 
circumstances, Moses took in regard to slavery, we must view the 
subject in relation first to foreigners, then to Hebrews, and then 
generally. 

It was with intense dislike and almost abhorrence that a faithful 
Hebrew, deeply and cordially attached to monotheism, regarded 
foreign nations, who were without exception idolaters, and, as 
idolaters, given to low, brutal, and licentious rites. Actuated by 
antipathies so strong, the wars which Israel waged against its 
neighbours were wars of extermination; the sword devoured a 
conquered enemy: only a few captives were made, and conse- 
quently war, the chief source of slavery in the world generally, 
brought few slaves into Canaan. The result had a merciful ten- 
dency ; for far better is death than slavery. 
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The less disposed was the Hebrew law to encourage the in- 
coming of foreign slaves, because of the moral and religious cor- 
ruptions which they could not fail to introduce, and which, if freely 
tolerated, would certainly lower and might undermine the pure 
religion of Jehovah, by depraving the character of his worshippers. 

Yet were Israelites permitted to buy bondmen and bondmaids 
of the heathen around them, as well as of the children of heathen 
parents born in the land. Such slaves were by law a permanent 
possession (Levit. xxv. 44, seq.). 

Strictly speaking, slaves of foreign origin were the only slaves 
in Israel, for they only remained slaves to the end of their days. 
Certainly the fundamental law of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
when taken in its rigour, was incompatible with slavery. Among 
heathen nations the sovereign was, as the only freeman, so the 
sole proprietor—the people were his property. But in the institu- 
tions of Moses the nation belonged to Jehovah, and to Jehovah 
alone. The substitution of this religious relation for the political 
relation under which the heathen world lived, made all Israelites 
free and equal; nor, without an infringement of the great funda- 
mental principle, could a Hebrew even temporarily become the 
property of another Hebrew. The Israelite, how poor, how weak 
soever, was God’s and not man’s. So far, then, as the theocracy 
was honoured and prevailed, the descendants of Abraham could 
not be reduced to slavery in their own country. Accordingly the 
law forbad the enslavement of a Hebrew, as it forbad men-stealing. 
When poverty compelled a Hebrew to sell his liberty, he did no 
more than enter into service for a few years. Thus runs the com- 
mand: ‘If thy brother be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, thou 
shalt not compel him to serve thee as a bond servant ; but as an 
hired servant and as a sojourner he shall be with thee’ (Levit. 
xxv. 39). Theft also was punished by the loss of freedom (Exod. 
xxii. 2), and fathers were permitted to sell their daughters (Exod. 
xxi. 7). But if the service was in these cases more than a species 
of hired labour (Levit. xxv. 53), the Hebrew slave, whether sold 
to a brother Hebrew or to a foreigner resident in Palestine, had 
the right of self-redemption, whether out of his own resources or 
out of the resources of a relative (Levit. xxv. 48). Any way, He- 
brew slaves, if slaves they can properly be called, gained their 
liberty either in the sabbatical year or in the year of jubilee. In 
no case could their service last more than six years, except by 
their own voluntary act (Levit. xxv. 41, seg. ; Exod. xxi. 6; Deut. 
xv. 12, seq.). When the limited time came, the servant departed 
from his master, ‘ both he and his children with him, and returned 
unto his own family and unto the possession of his fathers; for 
they are my servants which I brought forth out of the land of 
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Egypt; they shall not be sold as bondmen: thou shalt not rule 
over him with rigour, but shalt fear thy God’ (Levit. xxv. 41-3). 
Nor was the servant to leave his master empty handed. ‘ And 
when thou sendest him out free from thee thou shalt furnish him 
liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine- 
press: of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed thee thou 
shalt give unto him, and thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
bondman in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed 
thee’ (Deut. xxvi. 12, seg.) This consideration, namely, that 
Israel had been in bondage and had been redeemed therefrom, 
exerted a beneficial influence on the whole of the Mosaic regula- 
tions in regard to slavery. Inthe eye of the law of Moses the 
slave, whatever his country, never wholly ceased to be a man. 
The law protected his person against injury; it threw its shield 
before his life. If a master destroyed an eye of his slave, the 
slave thereby gained his freedom. ‘The loss of a tooth was com- 
pensated by the same boon (Exod. xxi. 26, 27). Punishment was 
decreed against a master whose hand caused the death of a slave 
(Exod. xxi. 20). One day in every seven was by law a day of 
rest for slaves and hired servants, and they too were to share in 
the social festivities which accompanied the public sacrifices (Deut. 
xii. 12-18 ; xvi. 11-14). 

The slavery, then, of the Mosaic code was a species of service 
scarcely more, if at all more rigorous than the ordinarily hired ser- 
vice of modern times. Certainly, both in extent and in severity, it 
stands in broad contrast with the slavery of the ancient world. 
And among the grounds of eulogy toward the Mosaic religion 
there is no one of a merely social nature which is more legi- 
timate than the aspect which it bears to slavery. Wonderful is 
this exception to the general treatment of slaves in the earlier 
periods of history. What a bright spot in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness! Look at the neighbouring lands of Egypt 
and Pheenicia; behold the numerous gangs of slaves there em- 
ployed in exhausting and unrequited labours, or exposed in the 
slave-markets, or dragged from their homes to distant lands: 
and revert to Canaan, and the mild spirit of its slave legislation : 
observe there even the slave of heathen origin at rest on the 
universal sabbath, and enjoying the fat of the land in the national 
banquets. 

The Bible has been cited as God’s testimony in favour of slavery. 
If the evidence is admissible, for what does it bear witness? Of 
course for slavery as it appears in its pages. Let the evidence be 
admitted. What then? Then God’s word sanctions, and as it 
sanctions so it requires, a system as mild as the slavery of the 
Mosaic code. And while it sanctions and requires such a system, 
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so by inference does it condemn any system of a severer kind, any 
system devoid of its mitigations and its benefactions. 

The Bible, however, gives no divine testimony in favour of 
slavery. The Bible is the historian, not the apologist, of slavery. 
It tells what was, not what ought to be. In describing a past and 
very remote state of society, or rather in describing successive 
states of the ancient world, it implies or declares that the great 
ones of the earth possessed slaves as they possessed flocks and 
herds. This is the office of the Bible generally in regard to 
slavery. In giving us a picture of society some four thousand 

ears ago, it introduced slaves, because slavery was then universal. 
Thus does the Bible attest its own authenticity, and gain a title to 
our respect without preferring a claim on our obedience. But 
Moses enjoined slavery. Say rather that Moses endeavoured to 
disallow slavery, and when unable to effect his righteous purpose, 
he did his utmost to qualify its injustice and to abate its evils. 
Slavery had not its origin with Moses. Before his time it pre- 
vailed and flourished. It came into his hands as an existing and 
long-established observance ; and, like a strong man, he moulded 
it so as to bring it into some resemblance to his own institutions. 

Whatever slavery was in the Mosaic code and in the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, its existence then is no justification for its 
existence now. Four thousand years may well be believed to have 
wrought some great ordinal changes in human society. In those 
changes lies the nullification of the Mosaic slave code. Providence 
in effect made that declaration when Titus destroyed Jerusalem 
together with its temple, and scattered the Hebrew people all over 
the world. Why! what is meant when the law of Moses is put 
forward as a witness in this issue? If the law of Moses has 
validity still in regard to slavery, then let your slavery be the 
slavery of the law of Moses. But if pleaded in this case, why is it 
neglected in other matters? If good for slavery, is not the 
Mosaic code good for circumcision? And if good for circumcision, 
why is it not observed in its requirement of sacrifices? If good 
for one of its elements, it is good for all. Why then are not 
slavery apologists Hebrews, rather than real heathens or professed 
Christians ? 

In truth the Mosaic law, and the Mosaic institutions have come 
to an end. Good for their time and for their work, they are no 
longer good. Their inferior light is lost in the effulgence of the 
light of our mid-day. Alas! that men who say they honour the 
Bible, should endeavour to cover their own iniquities with its 
authority. Not even thus can their misdeeds be justified ; man- 
stealing will still remain man-stealing ; to hold property in human 
beings will still be a sin against God, and a crime done to man, 
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whatever false pleas may be fetched from antiquity. But while 
you cannot make the Bible justify your slavery, you may cause 
jour slavery to inflict injury on the Bible. Most detrimental to 
the Bible and to the religion of the Bible, is it that even its 
authorised expounders should in these days be seen and heard 
to adduce its supposed authority in justification of slavery, despot- 
ism, and darkness. May God rescue the Bible from the hands of 
its mistaken friends! far more injurious are they, far more injurious 
to its interests than its worst avowed foes. 

We have thus studied the position in which slavery stands in the 
older Scriptures. How is slavery regarded in the New Testament ? 
Before the question can receive a proper answer, we must know what 
slavery was as it existed in the days of Christ and his Apostles. 

At the advent of Christ the world had but one master ; all lands 
wore the Roman yoke. From the Indus to the Atlantic, and 
from Scandinavia to the African deserts, the banners of the Roman 
Empire enforced obedience or commanded respect. Then for the 
first, and then for the last time, the dream so often dreamt both 
before and since, the dream of a universal dominion, was a proud 
reality. A universal dominion is universal slavery. And at the 
advent of Christ, slavery was universal. Up to the epoch of his 
birth, slavery had grown and spread until m the combined form 
of public and private slavery, it prevailed throughout the Roman 
empire. From that epoch, slavery has gradually declined, sinking 
somewhat every passing century, until now it 1s driven into the 
darker and less cultured parts of the earth, and being put on its 
defence, has extreme difficulty to protect its degraded form, and 
preserve its attenuated life. In truth the world has been emanci- 
pated by the Son, and if the Son make men free, then are they free 
indeed, for this is a manumission of individuals. Whereas Roman 
freedom was but slavery under another name. ‘True it is that 
every Roman father of the aristocratic class was free. And in the 
earlier periods of the government the freedom was a reality. But 
ever did there exist a tendency toward despotism, which growing 
more and more decided, ended at last by concentrating all social 
and civil power in the hands of one man. ‘The state predominant 
from the first, at last absolved all authority and all dominion, and 
in giving to the will of one man the efficacy of law, suppressed and 
annihilated all other wills, and so established a system of universal 
and unqualified slavery. ‘The grounds of this lamentable result 
lay in the domestic.relations. The family is the germ of the 
Roman civilisation. And in a Roman family there was but one 
will. The father’s power was supreme. Nay, the father only 
possessed power. ‘The wife was little else than an upper servant. 
The children were wholly at the father’s disposal; and the slaves 
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were his property. Absolute power of life and death was in the 
father’s hands. That power, if somewhat controlled by law, was 
also fully recognized by law. Hence Roman society was in its 
essence an aggregation of despotisms, and what easier or more 
natural than that a multitude of petty tyrannies should issue in the 
domination of a sovereign lord ? 

Every tyrant has a slave’s soul, and every slave is a tyrant in 
the wet Fd Thus slavery and tyranny presuppose ba other, 
and slavery and tyranny, as a matter of fact, have followed when 
they have not involved each other. Roman despotism then may 
prepare us to expect a kind and degree of servitude in Rome, 
marked by its own strong and repulsive features. Such is the reality ; 
no tyranny worse than Roman tyranny, and no slavery worse than 
Roman slavery. The father, who was a despot toward his own 
children, could be nothing else than a tyrant toward his slave. 

The slave and the son however did not stand on the same foot- 
ing. The Lord Jesus Christ, with a reference to Roman rather 
than Hebrew slavery, has marked the fundamental distinction 
between the son and the slave, when he said, ‘the slave abideth 
not in the house for ever, but the son abideth ever’ (John viii. 35). 
It is true the son might be sold by the father. It is true that the 
son might by adoption pass into another family. Nevertheless the 
bond which bound him to his home was not broken. If he 
recovered his liberty, he again fell under his father’s power, and 
on his father’s death, he, as a matter of right, took possession of 
the family property. But the slave once sold, became another 
person’s property. He might have been born in the house, but all 
his ties therewith were sundered. His master had parted with 
him as he would dispose of an ox or a plough. 

The reason of this complete separation is found in the view 
taken of the slave by the law. Before the Roman law a slave was 
a thing. Expressly did the law declare that a slave was not a 
person ;* and with that logical rigour, and legal consistency for 
which the Roman law is celebrated, it carried this first falsehood 
(mpwrov Yeddos) into all its determinations bearing on the condition 
of slaves. Thus being a thing and not a person, a slave could 
have no rights, and, as having no rights, he could hold no property. 
Instead of holding property, the slave was property, and as being 
property, so whatever gathered around him, wife, children, wealth, 
was not his but his master’s. Special care was taken by the 
Romans to reduce slaves into the condition of things. This 
solicitude is seen in two of their slave laws. Ifa slave belonged 
to two masters, and if one of the masters renounced his claim, the 
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slave did not so far recover his liberty, but became, like any mere 
thing, the exclusive property of the other. If a Roman citizen, 
overloaded with debts, and crushed by usury, was in consequence 
claimed as their slave by several creditors, the law regarding the 
fallen man as a piece of land, or any other divisible thing, com- 
manded in express terms, ‘let them divide him, and with a 
refinement in cruelty, which would have delighted the greedy 
heart of the Jew of Venice, decreed that no reprisal should be 
taken, whether more or less should in the division be cut away. 
In the execution of the law, not improbably the debtor was sold, 
and the sum he fetched was divided among the claimants. Not the 
less on that account was the citizen become a slave, regarded and 
treated as a chattel. As a thing belonging to his master, the 
Roman slave could be sold, could be given away, could be hired 
out, could be put in pledge, could be seized for debt; could be 
applied to any purpose, could be turned to any account; could 
be punished, could be incarcerated, could be put to death. On 
the other hand, as a thing can have no social or legal position, so 
the Roman slave was known to the law only as an adjunct to his 
master, like his dog, his cloak, his chariot. Consequently for the 
slave marriage had no existence, and the names wife and husband, 
in themselves mere accommodations, denoted nothing more than 
cohabitation, tolerated or encouraged for the sole profit of the 
master. As there was no marriage, so there was no fornication, 
and a tie which the master allowed for his own purposes, the master 
might violate to gratify his own passions. With no marriage 
there could be no paternity, and the names father and mother were 
mere names. Indeed, before the law the slave was as if dead,‘ and 
as dead he could lay no information, give no testimony, receive no 
legacy, nor perform any legal act whatever. But here tyranny 
for its own purposes was compelled to be inconsistent. Occasions 
there were when a slave’s evidence was wanted with a view to his 
master’s crimination. ‘Then to his words, which in themselves 
were worthless, a value was given by the torture to which he was 
subjected, in order to extort from him a criminatory confession. 
But how did injustice riot here! ‘The slave was put to the torture 
not as a witness, but as an accomplice. If the charge broke down, 
reparation was made not to the sufferer, but to his owner; and, if 
the sufferer died of the cruelties he was subjected to, twice his 
value was paid to his master; so regardful was the law of pro- 
perty, so regardless was it of persons. 





4 Paul, Sentent., iv. 1, and Ulp., i. 18. Compare Dosith. Fragm. 10. 
© * Secare si vellent atque partiri corpus addicti sibi hominis permiserunt,’— 
Aulus Gellius, oct. Attic., xx. 1. 
‘Si. plus . minusve . secuerunt . se . fraude . esto.’—Ibid. 
f Servitus morti adsimilatur.—L. 59 D. xxxv. 1. 
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But while the Roman slave had no rights, he was by no means 
free from duties. Regarded as a thing to his own disadvantage, 
he was, for his master’s pleasure and profit, regarded as a sort of 
man. Was he not an animated being? did he not possess the 
faculty of speech? was he not capable of improvement? O yes, 
far more valuable was he than a chattel, or even a beast of burden. 
Athing? yes, he was for himself a thing; but for his owner, he 
was an active, intelligent, skilful being. And as power brings 
obligation, so the slave was bound to devote all his faculties to his 
master’s service. Accordingly, he will think or not think, as his 
master pleases; he will speak when his master commands, aud he 
will toil as hard and as long as his master directs. Summum 
jus, summa injuria. Here where the law reaches its nicest dis- 
tinction, does the grossness of its injustice come into relief. This 
slave is a thing, or he is not a thing. ‘This slave is an intelligent 
being, or he is not an intelligent being. Make your option. 
You cannot have both members of the alternative. You cannot 
leap from one to the other, as may suit your logical convenience. 
If the slave is a thing for himself, he is a thing for you. If the 
slave is intelligent for you, and moral for you, he is intelligent and 
moral for himself. If he has duties, he has also rights. 

The Roman citizen, however, found the slave a very useful 
thing. In the earlier and less corrupt periods of Roman history, 
free labour discharged a large share of the duties of private and 
social life, and even eminent citizens and renowned patriots 
thought it no degradation to perform offices which are commonly 
called humble. But as conquest brought dominion, and dominion 
led to wealth, and wealth introduced luxury and corruption, so by 
degrees slavery grew and spread, insinuating itself like a deadly 
poison into all the veins, and infecting and debilitating the nerves 
and sinews of the Republic, until, under the Imperial rule, the 
malady reached its height, and but for the streams of new life 
supplied by the Gospel, would very speedily have brought the 
Roman state and people to a painful, miserable, and disgraceful 
end. At the time of our Lord’s advent, slavery pervaded the 
entire body politic of the Roman empire. Never before, never 
since, did slavery so embrace and permeate any social condition. 
The brand was upon every limb. The canker was at the heart. 
Then slavery was tried and judged. If slavery is a good thing, 
then must its goodness have been felt and seen. If slavery is an 
essential condition of social culture, then must social culture have 
reached its height. If slavery guarantees female delicacy and 
refinement, the Roman matrons and the Roman daughters must 
have been paragons. If the behests of revealed religion are 
obeyed, honoured, and promoted in slavery, then in imperial Rome 
must the Gospel have had and have recognized one of its most 
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signal triumphs. The reverse of all these suppositions is true. The 
age of Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, is an age first to be ashamed of, 
and then to be wept over. Such is the disgrace, and such the pity, 
that one may well wish it blotted out of the annals of the world. 
Yet very largely was that age what slavery made it. We will 
endeavour to form some—it must be a very defective and very 
faint—picture of Roman slavery as it prevailed in social and 
domestic life at the advent of Christ. 

It would give only an imperfect idea of the extent and preva- 
lence of Roman slavery to say that all the offices now discharged 
by free labourers were, under that system, performed by slaves, 
for factitious wants and dissolute luxury had multiplied servile 
duties, and called into operation a number of slaves, which in these 
days seems almost incredible ; equally did the overflowing streams 
of opulence which came into Italy from all countries, and refine- 
ments in gratification, which were almost as endless as many of 
them were unnatural, necessitate and produce a minute subdivision 
of labour, such as has never had its parallel. ‘The consequence 
was that slaves were everywhere. No matter at what point you 
enter Roman society, you are sure to meet with slaves. No matter 
whither you go, when within that artificial world, ever do you find 
slaves crowding on your sight. Stop, if you will, at the gate of 
that stately mansion, and, by the power of that imagination which 
opens all doors and throws down all barriers, enter a palace, where 
Augustus himself might not disdain to dwell. The door you find 
in the custody of a slave. Admitted within, you are received by a 
slave in the hall. He transmits you to another slave, by whom 
you are introduced into a saloon. From this reception-room you 
are ushered into a private apartment by a slave. There you find 
the master of the establishment attended by a retinue of slaves. 
At his command a slave conducts you to your chamber ; another 
slave aids you to take the refreshment of the bath; a third assists 
you at your toilet ; and by a fourth are you led back to the pre- 
sence of your host. After a slight repast, prepared and served by 
slaves, you accompany your entertainer in a drive through the 
city. Slaves make ready the chariot, slaves crowd around you as 
you quit the house; before you and behind you, as you proceed 
along, slaves, in great numbers and rich attire, attend your steps, 
and make the passage of one Roman grandee a splendid proces- 
sion. As you pass along, every object you behold is a memento of 
slavery. ‘The tradesmen are all slaves. If you stop to purchase 
an article of dress, the garment, whatever it may be, is a product 
of servile hands. If enticed by gorgeous Eastern dies, or by Gre- 
cian style and elegance, or by Asiatic richness, you resolve to carry 
back a present to the lady of the mansion, you deal in merchandize 
which was originally produced by slaves, which has been brought 
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from afar by slaves, which slaves have purchased in Rome, which 
slaves now sell to you, which slaves will convey to eo residence, 
and which slaves will offer to the acceptance of your hostess. 
Your business ended, you think of pleasure, and resolve to visit 
the Circus. Thither are myriads crowding, young and old, and of 
both sexes. Ten thousand slaves are to fight in the arena. For 
many days will the contest last. If you inquire whence they are 
obtained, the answer is, ‘In war; they are captives reserved by 
the conqueror to be the sport of the Roman populace. You turn 
away in disgust, and will not enter. Praiseworthy is such humanity, 
for there would you have to witness the most shocking scenes : 
men matched against raging beasts; men matched against men in 
every variety of conflict, until mutual slaughter has covered the 
arena with blood and gore, with the dying and the dead ; when, 
disguised as divinities, two executioners enter, of whom one ascer- 
tains, by a burning iron, in which of the poor wretches life yet 
lingers, and the other despatches them in succession with a blow 
from his heavy mace." What is that edifice not far from the Am- 
phitheatre? It is a training school. There men are made into 
gladiators, and fattened for the public slaughter-house. There are 
several in Rome; and in every considerable city of the empire, 
Jerusalem, ‘ the city of God,’ not excepted, are there not only 
stalls, but.a Circus, where human beings, reduced to slavery, are 
first prepared for butchery, and then butchered. But let us ites 
back. 

Those are the children of your entertainer. By a slave’s hands 
were they received into existence; in a slave’s arms were they 
nursed ; from a slave’s bosom they drew their aliment ; slaves were 
their playmates, or, rather, their sport ; their teachers are slaves ; 
their mother is now under the care of a medical man, who is a 





& Such was the number sent thither by Trajan.—Dion., Ixviii, 15, 
h ¢T see before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who won. 


‘ He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away : 
He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize : 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rush’d with his blood :—Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ? Arise, ye Goths! and glut your ire.’ 
Byron, Childe Harold, Canto IV., exl., exli. 
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slave; and that elegant attire, and those roseate hues,' in which 
she is about to appear at the dinner-table, she owes to the hands 
of slaves. She, as well as her husband, has a slave for her lacquey, 
a slave for her secretary, a slave for her maid ; and, wishing to be 
accounted literary and moral, as well as brilliant, she has, at great 
cost, purchased as slaves a philosopher and a wit, who coin jokes 
on her account, make poems, which she recites, and compose 
treatises, which she patronizes. You wonder that so fine a lady 
should consent to shine in borrowed colours: then know that ori- 
ginally she and her lordly spouse are themselves slaves by birth, 
that they both passed their early days in slavery, and that, by a 
traffic in slaves, they have risen to this social altitude, in which 
they slavishly imitate the manners and sumptuousness of the best 
Roman families 

You have dined, and now ask—Who were those musicians ? who 
those singers? who those bearers of perfume? They were all 
slaves ; and slaves too were those young girls that bore the chap- 
lets; and that buffoon, and that dwarf, at whose expense the com- 
pany made so merry. Whither did you ask that slave, who in 
serving stumbled and fell, was carried? He was hurried to the 
domestic prison, for this mansion has a prison, and every house 
has a prison, where are kept, and punished by slaves’ hands, slaves 
who have displeased their owners. The prison is underground, and 
has little light, and bad air. Similar places of punishment, some on 
a large scale, are found in every part of the land. Such is city 
slavery. The number of its victims it is not easy to ascertain. 
Attica is said to have numbered 400,000 slaves ; the city of Corinth 
alone had 460,000 slaves ; and in the single island of A°gina were 
470,000 slaves. In speaking of the number of slaves in Rome, 
ancient authors* employ the terms ‘regiments’ (cohorts) and 
‘legions.’™ Vettius, an ordinary Roman knight, deeply in debt, 








i Anteros, Livize Colorator ; Gori, Columbarium, No. 84. 

k Martial, Sat. 1, 3, 11; Juvenal, xiv. 315; Pliny, xxxiii. 6, 9, 10. 

™ Slaves, it has been computed, formed one half of the population of Rome. 
According to Hick (Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. part 2, p. 390) the following was 
the proportion between the free and the slave population of Rome :— 


Senators and knights ° pe ° ° 10,000 souls. 
Their slaves . ° . e 100,000 
Foreigners . : ° ° é ° a 50,000 
Their slaves . e ° e ° 100,000 
Soldiers . . ° . e ‘ 15,000 
Their slaves . e ° ° ° . 15,000 
Plebeians e F é e P - 1,250,000 
Their slaves. é ° ‘ ‘ - 625,000 
Public or state Slaves. e ‘ r - 100,000 


2,265,000 
Of whom . 4 < “ ° + 940,000 were slaves. 
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armed out of his household 400 slaves for a revolt. A Roman 
lady, by name Lepida, was punished because her herds of ill-dis- 
ciplined slaves in Calabria disturbed the peace of Italy. Four hun- 
dred slaves, belonging to Pedanius Secundus, were put to death on 
suspicion of being concerned in their master’s assassination. Cras- 
sus kept 500 slaves in order to traffic in their offspring. While 
the rich and the great possessed large bands of slaves in their city 
abodes and on their farms, scarcely was any one so poor or so low 
as not to have one slave or more, and slaves themselves were pro- 
prietors of inferior slaves. ‘The whole slave-population made up a 
huge aggregate, which stood in fearful proportion to the number 
of free citizens. ‘The philosopher Seneca, a contemporary of the 
Apostle Paul, relates that, when on one occasion it was proposed 
in the Roman Senate to give a distinctive dress to the slaves, an 
adverse decision was come to, on the ground that it would be very 
dangerous to give the slaves the means of counting the freemen." 
The condition of slaves in the Roman empire was not worse than 
the ordinary condition of slaves. A slave, as a piece of property, 
was to a * twee a thing of value, which he would make use of 
prudently and carefully, as he would employ a plough or work a 
horse. ‘The least amount of food and clothing compatible with the 
utmost amount of labour was the rule and the guide of his conduct. 
But slavery in itself is so unnatural, so perverting, so degrading a 
usage, that it can never fail, as in Rome it did not fail, to entail 
the very worst evils on both the possessed and the possessor. Man 
is not a being to be entrusted with unlimited power. Cupidity, 
passion, and caprice, the lowest desires and the most brutal lust, 
gain the upper hand, and bear sway wherever slavery prevails. 
The good man would shrink from encountering its temptations, 
and the bad man is unfit to be trusted with its fearful obligations. 
The condition of Roman slaves, though it had little of an unusual 
kind, was deplorably bad. This is the description of it put into 
the mouth of one of his characters by Plautus °—‘ Blows are con- 
stantly falling on my shoulders ; the whip is always at work ; I am 
sent into the country to slave for the family there; when my 
master sups abroad, I have to carry a torch before him; by my 
labours I have earned a right to freedom, and I am growing grey 
in slavery.’ Yes, and thou must die a slave, for the very thought 
of flight has fettered thee to the spot. A fugitive slave, said the 
Roman law, is a slave who has had an idea of running away. 
Thus defining the crime of trying to gain freedom, the Roman law 
punished the thought, in order the more effectually to prevent the 
act. Behold that heavy chain on the leg; mark that massive 
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collar around the neck ; see the brand on the forehead ; and survey 
that dark, narrow, and foul place of detention. And if, in spite of 
these oy ene the unhappy man makes his escape, a hue and 
ery will be raised, placards or advertisements will be issued, and 
catchpoles will be sent to run him down, while woe to those by 
whom he is harboured or aided on his way. 

To form an idea of what Roman slavery was, you must bear 
in mind that it entered, as an ancillary element, in all the 
prodigality and vice of Roman voluptuousness. But this is a 
topic only the skirts of which can be touched. Terrible is the 
picture painted by Seneca of the grossness of those guilty pleasures 
and the foulness of those bestial lusts in which the Roman 
nobles made their slaves the instruments. Think of a Roman 
senator? killing one of his slaves in order to afford to a guest 
who had never witnessed the sight, the gratification of seeing 
aman put to death. Call to mind that Pollio, a friend of the 
Emperor Augustus, furnished his fish-pond with food in the 
carcases of slaves whom he slew for the purpose. Look at that 
used-up noble rake, whom Seneca has described in colours too 
dark and too disgusting to be borrowed : 4 though without appetite, 
he reclines on his downy couch, at that luxuriously furnished table, 
trying to cheat his stomach into the pleasures of the palate, in the 
midst of guests, who, like himself, would give half their fortune for 
a new pleasure. As the banquet proceeds, what revolting offices 
have the slaves in attendance to perform ; and when it is over, they 
have to endure a still deeper degradation, for intoxication ends in 
the foulest impudicity.* And all these indignities, down to the very 
lowest that a human being can be subject to, the slaves have pas- 
sively to endure—without a murmur; nay, an involuntary cough, 
or the slightest noise, is punished by the scourge. 

Well may Cato have declared, ‘Our slaves are our enemies.’ 
A current proverb, too, asserted, ‘ As many slaves, so many foes.’ 
Of the fact take Seneca’s words as an illustration *°—‘ Recall the 
examples of those masters who have perished in domestic snares, 
either by treachery or force, and you will learn that the vengeance 
of slaves numbers not fewer victims than that of tyrants.’* Yes, 
slaves are enemies within the house, and therefore the most dan- 
gerous of enemies. At Rome they had for their weapons, in times 
of social trouble, treason ; impeachment in times of tyranny ; and 
in ordinary times, poison, and the dagger. The state of feeling 
among the masters is seen in the words which C. Cassius, in the 
days of Nero, addressed to the Senate, on the massacre of the 





P Q. Flaminius; Plutarch, see his Life by Bodin, p. 38, 9 Letter 67. 
® ¢In eubiculo vir, in convivio puer est.’—Senece., ibid. é . 
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400 slaves of Pedanius, already alluded to, found guilty of being 
under the same roof as their murdered owner. On beholding so 
many innocent victims dragged to execution, the crowd was moved 
to pity, and assumed a threatening attitude. The sympathy found 
a voice even before the Senate, in these terms—‘ Our ancestors 
distrusted slaves, even when they were born on the same land or 
in the same house, and when, together with their life, they received 
the love of their masters. But since we have introduced into our 
families foreign slaves, with their diverse usages, their outlandish 
superstitions, their incredulity, there is nothing but fear that can 
keep under control that impure herd.’ " 

Slavery was a peril not only in the family but also to the state. 
As early as the year 499 before Christ the Roman slaves formed a 
plot to seize the Capitol and set the city on fire. The design was 
discovered, and the accomplices were crucified. Not the less was 
another conspiracy formed the next year in union with the common 
people, who had found that the expulsion of the kings was not the 
expulsion of tyranny. The attempt failed, and the leaders were 
put to death. A little after, a rising of the slaves, supported by 
the aid of exiles, is so far successful that the citadel is seized, and 
one of the consuls is killed. In the year 416 another conspiracy 
broke out in Rome, which had widely spread ramifications in the 
rural districts. The intention was to burn the city and to massacre 
the masters. In the Punic wars and the victories of Hannibal the 
slaves attempted to profit by the necessities and weakness of their 
owners. Indeed, they ever watched their opportunity, and as their 
numbers increased, their temptations as well as their pen became 
greater. At length the flame burst forth. A civil insurrection in 
Sicily having gained a momentary success, the torch was kindled 
at Rome, in Greece, and in the great slave-mart, the island of 
Delos. Taken in detail, the rising was speedily suppressed else- 
where, but in Sicily the resistance was long, obstinate, and bloody. 
Fresh movements, however, took place in Italy. Three hundred 
slaves conspire at Nuceria ; two hundred at Capua. Then followed 
an attempt, at the head of which was Vettius, a Roman knight. 
Gathering around him four thousand men, he defeated the Roman 
general Lucullus. Scarcely had this undertaking been put down 
when there broke out what in Roman history is called the Second 
Servile War, in which ‘the eternal city’ triumphed only after 
most costly efforts. Treachery was brought to the aid of prowess. 
The consul Aquilius had removed every obstacle except a thousand 
brave men. ‘Them he induced to submit by promising to spare 
their lives. When stript of their arms, they learned that, as slaves, 
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they were to be sent to Rome to fight in the gladiatorial games. 
Indignant at the deceit, and resolved not to endure the infamy, 
they all slew each other; their chief, Satyrus, presided over the 
sanguinary rites, and then caused himself to be slain by a slave, 
who immediately after put himself to death. How can there fail 
to be danger when slavery has in its ranks such heroes? Slavery, 
indeed, was the chief cause of the destruction of the Roman Re- 
public and of the downfall of the Roman Empire. Was it possible 
that all those slaves which were drawn from the numerous depen- 
dencies of Rome, including the stoutest, the bravest, and the most 
skilful nations on the earth, should not, in their reflex action on 
their native lands, make the Roman name universally hateful, 
enkindle a deep and ever augmenting thirst for revenge, and pre- 
pare the way for the great day of retribution, when the rude 
strength of the North should rush on the effeminate and effete 
luxury of the South, and trample it down in irretrievable ruin? 
But within Italy, and within sight of Italy, slavery grew more and 
more perilous and baneful. In vain the laws forbad slaves to carry 
arms. In vain the laws were strained to punish infractions or 
apparent infractions.* Bands of fugitive slaves kept up a constant 
warfare in the heart of Italy. Outbreaks continually took place. 
At length Spartacus, placing himself at the head of a troop of 
revolted gladiators, whom he raised into an army of 70,000 men, 
sustained against all the resources of Rome a war of three years, 
and was not subdued until he had several times defeated the best 
troops and the highest functionaries of the Republic. After having 
occasioned the servile wars, slavery supplied abundant fuel to the 
civil wars of Rome; and, combining with ambition to pave the 
way for despotism, it combined with despotism to destroy every 
vestige of liberty, to undermine the strength of the state, and, first 
giving the empire as a prize to rival factions, at last left it a prey 
to ruthless barbarians. 

Then, in the breaking up of that vast social system, and in 
the complicated misery by which the catastrophe was preceded, 
attended, and followed, was seen, alas! too clearly, how ruinous a 
thing slavery is, and how certain and how dreadful are the Divine 
retributions. That lesson ought to have sufficed for all future 
ages. But men are slow to learn; and painful is the possibility 
that the United States of America must first suffer from internal 
convulsions, and servile, if not also civil wars, ere they are brought 
to abolish slavery.» 








* A slave, under the law of Domitius, was put to death because he had employed 
a spear to destroy an enormous boar which ravaged the country. Cicero, In 
Verrem, Ix. v. 3. 

¥ Another article, showing the relation of Slavery to Christianity (or the New 
Testament), will complete this subject. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a systematic View of 
that Science. By Samurt Davipson, D.D. of the Universit 
of Halle, and LL.D. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. Longman and Co., London. 1852. 


WHEN a document professing to be testamentary is put into the 
hands of a skilful lawyer, he subjects it to a narrow scrutiny before 
he will admit its genuineness. He looks to the dates, to the paper- 
mark, if there is any, and to the colour of the ink ; he searches for 
erasures and interlineations; he examines the signatures of the 
testator and of the witnesses. In short, he lets nothing escape 
which might indicate fraud or surreptitiousness ; and in the exer- 
cise of this suspicion, acts in accordance with his duty, and without 
the necessary possession of any bad feeling or undue scepticism. 
On the truthfulness of the document may depend the interests of 
some of his fellow-men; and in order to put that truth on a firm 

basis, he must show the non-existence of falsehood. 
} But, supposing the document in question is found not to be the 
actual will which the testator executed, but purports to be only a 
! copy, the case then becomes much more intricate and difficult, 
} although yet capable ofa satisfactory adjustment. Witnesses will 
| then have to be examined ; and in the absence of more complete, 
or rather more tangible, proof, moral probabilities will be con- 
sidered. ‘These, when taken together and candidly weighed, will 
probably produce a conviction, that although the autograph has 
rished, the copy exactly represents the will of the deceased. 
‘here may be a verbal omission here and there, or a word may be 
misspelt, or some useless repetition may exist, all of which may 
| intimate the hand of a copyist ; but these accidental circumstances 
q will not be construed into proofs of fraud, but will be rather taken 
i as indicating that the document 7s a copy of some other deed, and 
not a forgery. ‘ Gentlemen,’ a pleader might say to a jury about | 
to decide on such a case, ‘ we admit that the original will is not 
to be found, indeed we concede that it is destroyed, but we can 
sufficiently account for its having perished. We produce what 
| professes to be a copy, and we prove it to be so by many credible 

| 





witnesses. All the circumstances of the case add weight to the 
evidence ; and, when duly considered, amount to a moral proof 
that the writing in question represents the desires of the testator. 
Little discrepancies will be shown to you, but they are all naturally 
accounted for by the process of transcription, and their existence 
only confirms the authority of the copy.’ 
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Such, mutatis mutandis, is, in part, the nature of the argument 
with which Biblical criticism is virtually concerned, and the bearings 
of which are treated of and illustrated in the two large and beauti- 
fully printed volumes before us. It may be thought by some that 
such a task is superfluous ; that the integrity of the Bible is suffi- 
ciently admitted ; and that it is useless, if not dangerous, to disturb 
a satisfied faith by the suggestion of difficulties. But if it is unsafe 
to presume on the genuineness of a document which only concerns 
the disposal or transference of temporal possessions, it cannot 
surely be right to take for granted the claims, or to neglect the 
textual completeness, of such writings as the Scriptures, which 
have to do with the highest and immortal interests of men. Faith 
in their sublime and all-important statements will be strong and 
effective in proportion as it is based upon conviction—upon a ra- 
tional deduction from premisses that we have in our hands sub- 
stantially the same writings which holy men of old, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, committed to the frail though adequate guardianship 
of paper and ink. 

ut if we should admit that sincere and plain Christians need 
not concern themselves about various readings, historic proofs, or 
the nature of probable evidence, there is the large class of unbe- 
lievers and opponents who must be combated with weapons similar 
to their own, if the citadel of truth is not to be surrendered tamel 
into their hands. He that believeth hath the witness in himself, it 
is true; and happy is the man whose whole moral consciousness 
tells him that the Bible is of God, because it has wrought in him 
godlike effects! There were undoubtedly simple minds in the 
days of the Apostle St. Paul which received his epistles without 
any question, eo the harmony of their doctrinal and practical 
utterances with the voice within, but all were not of that character. 
Some even then questioned the genuineness of his letters, and 
others endeavoured to palm upon the believers documents pur- 
porting to be his, when _ were not so in reality. On this ac- 
count St. Paul gave a sign by which his epistles could be discerned 
from spurious ones:—‘ The salutation of Paul with mine own 
hand, which is the token in every epistle ; so I write. * In this re- 
markable passage the whole principle is conceded on which Biblical 
criticism is built—the possibility of mistake or fraud, of surrepti- 
—_— or interpolation, and the necessity of guarding against 
them. 

We cannot conceal from our readers the conviction we feel that 
in too many cases, indifference about the evidence for the correct- 
ness of the text of Holy Writ, arises from indifference as to the 
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truth itself which it conveys. Men take up with a conventional 
orthodoxy which it is not convenient for them to have disturbed. 
To carry about with them @ 600k which contains their creed, their 
religious phrases, the texts of their favourite teachers, every letter 
of which is divine, is a most convenient mode of deciding contro- 
versies, and keeping them in undisturbed possession of all their 
long-cherished prejudices. ‘The man who only admits the validity 
of adult baptism, and is at the same time disposed to be bigoted, 
does not like a science which teaches him that the proof text in 
Acts viii. 37, ‘ If thow believest with all thy heart thou mayest,’ 
is probably — nor does the ignorant advocate of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity feel disposed to favour that which robs him of 
the disputed clause in the 5th chapter of the First Epistle of St. 
John. Men are anxious about the terms of a will, because on 
them depend whether they shall gain or lose the bequests which 
they involve: so they ought to be concerned respecting the exact- 
ness of the records on which depend the treasures of eternal life. 
The correctness of wording in a legal document is admitted by 
them to be important, because a will is not interpreted in the 
gross, but by the explicitness of individual terms and expressions ; 
but they have reversed this order in connection with their use of 
the Scriptures. Having the whole, they are indifferent to the 
evidence for the truth of the different and component parts. We 
speak now of some not all those who decry Biblical criticism. a 
who do so are as sincerely though ignorantly anxious for the trut 
as any of the most devoted critics can be; but we are sure that 
others are more concerned for their own Shibboleth and the stability 
of their own system. 

It is admitted on all hands that the autographs of the sacred 
writers cannot be called on as evidence, and are as useless in the 
settlement of Biblical questions as though their destruction could 
be demonstrated. We believe they have disappeared from the 
world by some of the thousand possible accidents to which they 
were subjected during the eventful ages of their early existence. 
We have no expectation that it will ever again be said in reference 
to the Book of the Law written by Moses, as was once done by 
Hilkiah, ‘ I have found the Book of the Law ;’” nor do we enter- 
tain a hope that from some obscure recess in a neglected library, 
the world will be startled by the appearance of the handwriting of 
St. Paul or St. John. We may admit the possibility of such a dis- 
covery, but that is all; and, for practical purposes, we treat those 
precious documents as for ever fled from human gaze. All we now 





» 2 Chron, xxxiv, 15. We now take for granted one hypothesis respecting this 
interesting passage. 
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have are but copies of still older copies of those autographs, the 
youngest of which would now be nearly eighteen hundred years 
old, and the eldest more than three thousand. 

On this salient fact, that the actual writings of inspired men are 
practically non-existent, Divine Providence bids us build the system 
of Biblical criticism ; and from that fact proceeds, step by step, the 
science which Dr. Davidson treats of in his carefully digested 
volumes. He properly states, in the introduction to the first 
volume, that the first duty in relation to the Bible ‘ is to direct 
attention to the true and proper reading of the original. The 
words first written ought to be sought out, and [if possible] dis- 
covered. We must judge, in the first place, whether an alteration 
has been made in a passage. The correctness or incorrectness of 
a text must be considered. If it have undergone change, the 
nature of the change should be examined, and the reading or 
readings restored, into whose place others have intruded. After 
this we may proceed with confidence to interpret the text. Criti- 
cism is followed by interpretation.’ 

Dr. Davidson does not, at least formally, ascend quite so high 
as we have done, in his estimate of the proper province of the 
criticism of the Holy Scriptures. He would confine it to the cor- 
rection of the text by existing materials, without entering on the 
question as to the relation which those materials bear to the ori- 
ginal autographs. ‘This subject is fully and adequately discussed 
by him in his valuable Introduction to the New Testament, and is 
aren treated of as the genuineness and authenticity of the 

oly Scriptures. But if Biblical criticism is the examination of 
the text of the Bible, surely the science should embrace the proofs 
that that text is substantially the same as that first given forth by 
the sacred writers. It is true that the whole system is intended to 
ascertain, as nearly as possible, what those holy men wrote; and 
therefore, virtually, the question of the relation of the oldest mss. 
and versions to the original documents is included in it; but still 
no prominence is given to this topic, which we venture to think is 
the first to be considered in a complete scheme of Biblical criticism. 
The primal records are not to be found, and yet we have in our 
hands certain books which claim to be copies of them. Let evi- 
dence be first furnished of the fact that the oldest existing mss. 
and versions do contain substantially, and in the midst of some 
variations, the inspired records, and then the way is clear for the 
adjustment of discrepancies, and the establishment, as far as pos- 
sible, of a correct text. We suggest this as our own subjective 
idea of what is wanting in the important inquiry as to what Holy 
Scripture is. Let us have a comfortable, because rational, con- 
viction that God’s truth resides in existing mss. and translations, 
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and we may calmly proceed to polish and restore that which time 
has, in some minor portions, obscured or defaced. 

But we feel this is only a question as to what constitutes a Jucidus 
ordo in the mode of treating an important subject. Dr. Davidson 
enters at once on the consideration of the materials with which a 
critic has to work in the delicate and responsible task of restoring 
the Scriptures to their original purity. ‘These are classed as fol- 
lows, for the Old Testament :—Ancient versions, parallels or re- 
peated passages, quotations, manuscripts, critical conjecture. For 
the New Testament, the same sources of criticism are mentioned, 
except parallels, which are omitted, although it is difficult to see 
on what grounds. Surely various readings are furnished by parallel 
passages in the Gospels as much as by those found in the Kings 
and Chronicles. ‘The ancient versions are placed first, because 
they contain the oldest existing representations of the original 
documents ; and this is perhaps the most convenient arrangement, 
although it would be more scientific to take the manuscripts 
first, as having the closest relation to those autographs. It is in 
the manuscripts, both of the Old and New Testaments, that we 
find what all admit to be the lineal descendants, so to speak, of 
the venerable documents in which the truth was first deposited ; 
and it is their correction and improvement that the science of criti- 
cism contemplates. No one thinks that a version is nearer to the 
original writings than any ancient manuscript, however faulty, 
unless indeed we admit the occasional hallucination of some learned 
genius who may think that the Septuagint text is nearer the mind 
of the Spirit than the Hebrew, or that the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is a translation from the Latin. 

The first volume is occupied with the Old Testament, and is 
certainly as full an account of all the apparatus required by the 
critic as can well be wished for by the most diligent student. One 
hundred and sixty pages are devoted to a notice of the nature of 
the Hebrew language, and the history of its vowels, the Jewish 
divisions of the text, and the history of the text, both manuscript 
and printed. The Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch is particu- 
larly examined in this portion. At the close of his notice of printed 
Hebrew Bibles, Dr. Davidson calls attention to one of the pressing 
wants of our age in relation to Biblical learning: we mean a 
critical edition of the Hebrew Scriptures. This subject was brought 
under the notice of our readers in an early volume of the Journal,° 
and it is earnestly to be wished that some movement were made m 
this direction. The grand impediment, we believe, is a commercial 
one. It is feared such a work would not pay, and therefore no 
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bookseller would undertake it ; but we will give what Dr. Davidson 


says on the subject, with the earnest hope that his wishes could be 
realised :— 


‘ A critical edition of the Old Testament, like those of Griesbach, 
Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, in the New, has not been at- 
tempted. Contributions have been made towards it, but they have not 
been all applied to the accomplishment of the work. A revised text, 
founded on Mss., versions, and quotations, has not been published. 
There is no doubt that such text is wanted. It is far more necessary 
in the Old ‘Testament than in the New, for the text of the latter is in a 
much better state than that of the former. It was so even before the 
labours of Griesbach constituted a new epoch in the history of the 
latter. Doubtless the mss. of the Hebrew Scriptures now existing are 
much younger than those of the Greek Testament, and in a much more 
uniform state as regards their text. Doubtless there are corruptions 
which none of the ancient authorities would avail to remove. The ma- 
terials for emendation are fewer and less important than those of the 
New Testament; but these and other drawbacks should not deter a 
right-hearted critic from undertaking the preparation of a good critical 
edition out of such sources as are available. The text should by all 
means be brought as near to its original state as all existing means for 
its restoration will fairly warrant and allow. It ought to be purified. 
It is high time that it should be so. A good stock of various readings 
has been accumulated for this purpose. Jews will not do what is 
needed. ‘The Masorah restrains them. ‘They have too much attach- 
ment to the Masoretic text; but Christian critics need have no such 
excessive reverence fur the Masoretic doctors. Why then does not one 
and another attempt to supply a pressing want? Why have so many 
scholars turned their attention to the New Testament text, and so very 
few to the Old? It is a reproach to criticism in the present day that 
this great field has been neglected—a field in which there is ample room 
for many labourers. The criticism of the New Testament has been in 
its manhood for many years, that of the Old is yet in its infancy. We 
trust some well-furnished scholar will ere long appear to take away the 
reproach, by giving to the world a new critical edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, resembling that of Griesbach for the New Testament. Whoever 
does so with judgment, ability, and sincerity of purpose, will deserve and 
obtain the gratitude of all who are interested in the advancement of 


Biblical knowledge.’ “—vol. i. p. 160. 


Among the versions, the Septuagint takes the first place, ac- 
cording to its age and the authority given to it by its use by the 
writers of the New Testament. Our conviction is that the latter 
circumstance has been overrated, and conclusions drawn from it 
which the premisses will scarcely warrant. We are too apt to 





4 The Polyglott Bible by Stier and Theile, now publishing at Hielefeld, comes 
nearer what is wanting than anything else which has yet appeared. It gives the 
various readings of the Hebrew, without altering the text. 
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attribute our own subjective notions to the Apostles, instead of 
endeavouring to throw ourselves into their times, and to enter into 
their mental consciousness. Certainly, if those sacred writers who 
have quoted the Septuagint entertained the same ideas of the verbal 
importance of texts of Scripture as we generally do, the conclusion 
would follow that the Septuagint is more correct than the Hebrew, 
or otherwise it would not have been quoted ; but it appears plain to 
us that the Apostles gave more importance to the sudbstance of 
Scripture truth than to the letter in which it was conveyed, and 
consequently do not vouch for the literal correctness of the Septua- 
gint because they quote it. In dealing with the Hellenist Jews, 
a reference to the Hebrew text would have been out of place, and 
they used the Septuagint as they found it. ‘The opinions expressed 
of this version by Dr. Davidson will probably be those of most of 
his readers :— 


‘ But though the Septuagint is by no means a faithful or literal ver- 
sion, its merits are considerable. They have been generally acknow- 
ledged. It helps us to see the state of the Hebrew text in Egypt, 
perhaps too in Asia Minor, at the time it was made. Much more does 
it show the sense attached to the original at an early period. Its authors 
lived nearer the time when Hebrew was a living tongue, and had 
better opportunities of knowing it. Unhappily, however, what the 
version is most wanted for—critical use—it fails very much to supply. 
It shows indeed a form of the original text, but we hesitate to adopt it, 
in most instances, as the original form, where it differs from the Maso- 
retic. Its value therefore is least where it is most required. We can 
understand the language without it, especially in the present day ; but 
it does not help towards the emendation of the text as much as is de- 
sirable. The free character of the version, and the liberties which the 
translators took with the text, are serious deductions from its critical 
importance. Its numerous errors and imperfections suggest caution in 
its application to the restoration of the original text. Since the majo- 
rity of, if not ali the translators, were not fully competent for their task, 
it must be employed with discrimination. Assistance in criticism has 
doubtless been derived from it, and more will yet be rendered. We do 
not think that its internal value is commensurate with the reputation it 
hashad. The extravagant praises pronounced upon it will be lessened 
by the study of its genius and character. It is very far from being a 
good, much less an excellent translation; but the reading of it cannot 
be dispensed with. Its position in the criticism of the Old Testament 
is conspicuous. Its text must be studied by every one engaged in 
Biblical researches connected with the integrity of the Hebrew records. 
It will repay that study by opening up views, and suggesting ideas of 
the state in which those records were, which might not have been other- 
wise perceived. It will contribute to the restoration of the undoubted 
Hebrew originals, though it will not contribute as much as we think it 
might have done. Its value none will deny. The amount of that value 
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may be differently estimated. It must be taken in the best state in 
which it can be obtained, and freely employed as a help towards the 
restoration of the authentic text.’—vol. i. p. 193. 

Passing over the 'Targums and the Samaritan version, we come 
to the Syriac version, which Dr. Davidson describes as, ‘ in point 
of fidelity, the best of all the ancient versions ;’ yet it receives a 
very small amount of attention, compared with the Septuagint, 
for, while the latter has above fifty pages devoted to it, the former 
has but twelve. ‘This disproportion is not peculiar to Dr. Davidson. 
It appears in all the works on Biblical criticism hitherto published, 
and is a fact significant of the want of attention to Oriental lite- 
rature which generally prevails. As we observed just now, there 
are some special points of interest connected with the Septuagint 
which no other version possesses, but their nature is more historical 
and theological than critical ; and we conceive that before Biblical 
science makes its full growth, this disproportion in the study of its 
materials must disappear. The notice of the Vulgate version of 
the Old Testament in these volumes is twice the length of that 
of the Syriac, although the former is probably of more recent date, 
and cannot for a moment be compared with the latter in the value 
of its critical materials. 

The question of the date of the Peshito version of the Old Testa- 
ment is wrapped in obscurity, and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, it mw | have been made before the Christian era. The 
Syrians attribute to it a very high antiquity ; and Dr. Davidson, 
who rejects their opinion on this subject, yet concedes that it had 
begun to grow old in the time of Ephraem, who ~_ have written 
his observations on its text in the middle of the fourth century. 
However, without dogmatising on the subject, it must be conceded 
that the version was in existence very early in the Christian era. 
Presuming that it is very inferior in antiquity to the Septuagint, it 
must yet be remembered that this disadvantage is more than com- 
pensated for by its being written in a dialect of the Hebrew, and 
that consequently the translator must have had a wonderful advan- 
tage in rendering the ancient Scriptures into his own language. 
The miserable mistakes into which the Gree! translators fell, from 
their ignorance of Hebrew, are well pointed out by Dr. Davidson ; 
but no such charge can be brought against the author or authors 
of the Syriac version. It is evidently the work of those who knew 
both the language they transferred and that into which they 
rendered it. ‘This alone gives the version a strong claim on the 
attention of the Biblical student, and makes it important that its 
resources should be exhausted in the emendation of the text of the 
Old Testament. But it is not to be wondered at that this rich 
mine should be neglected, since its existence is almost ignored in 
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our schools of learning. Even Hebrew is sadly thrown into the 
shade by Greek literature in theological education ; but it has its 
professorships, and at Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, the study 
of it is encouraged by many suitable premiums; but the Syriac, 
which contains immense stores of treasures, many of which have 
scarcely been opened, is left to the accidental tastes and pre- 
ferences of its self-taught disciples. 

The whole subject of Hebrew manuscripts is highly unsatis- 
factory to the critic, on account of their modern date when com- 
pared with the great antiquity of the autographs. Thousands of 
years lie between the writing of the Pentateuch by Moses and the 
oldest known manuscript, while the space between the times of the 
Apostles and the most antique — of their productions is 
measured by a few hundreds ; yet this difference is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the superstitious care of the Jews of the records 
of their faith, even from the earliest times, which gives us on the 
whole a pleasing conviction that no considerable corruption has 
taken place in them. ‘This consideration gives importance to de- 
tails in Dr. Davidson’s work, which would otherwise be mere old 
wives’ fables and worthless anilities. Satire could not wish a 
better subject than the Jews contemplating the skin on the back 
of the living animal, to discover whether it might possibly be pure 
enough for the work of the scribe, their superstitions observances 
in dressing it when its destination is determined upon, and their 
inane mummeries during the process of writing ; but these little 
follies may be turned to account, and, when establishing an ancient 
and long-continued scrupulousness respecting the integrity of the 
letter of the law, they are really valuable. 

But the topics suggested are too numerous to allow us to dwell 
on them, and we must proceed to the second volume, which is de- 
voted to the New T'estament ; the order of discussion, as observed 
above, being the same as that employed upon the Old. A short, 
but full and satisfactory treatise on the nature of the New Testa- 
ment language, precedes the history of the text. ‘To this history 
about one hundred and forty pages are devoted ; and it contains 
a great mass of highly valuable information, collected and con- 
densed with the care which marks the whole work. On the 
subject of recensions Dr. Davidson gives a synopsis of what has 
been written by scholars of opposing sentiments, and, in allusion 
to the contempt thrown upon the whole doctrine respecting them 
by Dr. Lee and Matthaei, thus sums up the evidence on the sub- 
ject. We give the passage entire, fetenes it is intrinsically 
valuable, and as tenting a good example of the cautious treat- 


ment which the writer gives to a doubtful subject. 
‘ With the language of these scholars we do not wholly sympathise. 
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We are not yet prepared to set aside the whole matter as an ingenious 
riddle. Though several attempts to erect recension systems have not 
been satisfactory, we need not therefore look upon a/i such endeavours 
as airy and unsubstantial, or as terminating merely in fine-spun theories 
and webs of gossamer. Intricacy and obscurity must rest on the sub- 
ject. It may be difficult to disentangle classes of documents from one 
another. Averse to subtility and minuteness, some scholars will make 
this, their natural aversion, an easy transition to the sentiment that the 
whole is futile ; but in an undertaking so important as the establish- 
ment of a pure text, it facilitates the labour of a critic to classify manu- 
scripts, versions, and citations, so that he may be helped in deciding on 
the claims of a particular reading. In the formation of a standard text, 
it may be of some use to lay such a foundation. Hence we do not feel 
ourselves justified in rejecting at once the whole system of classification 
as visionary. With all the conjectures which have been indulged in, 
and the intricacies of the subject, it must not be rudely dismissed. It 
may be that historical facts are scarcely sufficient to furnish data for 
any system of recensions, properly so called. It may be that conjectures 
have been put forth too liberally regarding revisions of the text in 
early times, and the nature of the text itself. It may be that the 
speculations of German critics have taken too wide a scope, agreeably 
to the natural tendency of the nation’s mind. It is quite true that 
there is a vagueness and an indefiniteness about the topic, which excite 
rather than gratify a curiosity to know it thoroughly. We admit that 
it is difficult for the framers of the recension system itself to distinguish 
the class to which a particular reading belongs. The characteristics 
of the text belonging to a document may be almost equally divided into 
two classes; or they may be indistinctly indicated, so that it is very 
difficult to discover the recension with which it should be associated. 
The marks of its relationship may be defined so obscurely as to make 
the question of determining its appropriate class a delicate one. It is 
also freely admitted that no one document exhibits a recension in its 
pure or primitive state, but that each form of the text is now either 
more or less corrupted. Still, however, with all these drawbacks, the 
whole system of classification need not be abandoned as visionary. 
Meagre as are the means within our reach of obtaining a good ac- 
quaintance with the early treatment of the New Testament text, we 
need not despair of all success. No system may be historically sus- 
tained, because history says little or nothing on the subject; and yet 
some system may be convenient. We may arrive at a well-founded 
classification without the ability to show, from early history, its probable 
origin and existence. As long as the existence of certain characteristic 
readings, belonging to various memorials of the text, can be perceived, 
we will not abandon the idea of recensions or families; and we believe 
that classes, in the whole mass of materials, may be distinguished from 
one another. Their xumber here is of no moment—their existence is 
all we claim; and few critics will hesitate to admit the latter as a fact, 
believing that the critical documents of the New Testament text sepa- 
rate themselves, by means of characteristic readings, into certain classes.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 85. 
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On the history of the printed text, Dr. Davidson gives all 
attainable information. It is interesting to observe how, without 
any great critical effort on the part of learned men, and indeed 
almost, in some cases, fortuitously, the early printed editions of 
the New Testament exhibited, in all important and substantial 


| matters, the text of criticism. If we take the first printed copy, 


that of the Complutensian Polyglott, or the first published edition, 
that of Erasmus, and compare them with the text of Tischendorf, 
for example—although their discrepancies are quite numerous 
enough to justify all the labour which has been given to the sub- 
ject, they are too few to unsettle our faith in one doctrine, or to 
weaken in the slightest degree Christian practice. From the 
recesses of learning, early in the sixteenth century, proceeded a 
volume, printed from a few mss. which happened to belong to 
the locality of its editors. Soon after, Erasmus published an 
edition, formed quite independently from written documents, 
which Davidson describes as ‘modern manuscripts, and those very 
few, as well as of little value.’ From that time, 1616, several 
other editions appeared until 1633, when the Zextus Receptus was 
published ; that is to say, the text which has ever since been used 
i Christendom, and has been the basis on which systems of 
theology, commentaries, and other learned works have been built, 
and from which modern translations into many languages have 
been made. All the combined efforts and researches of great and 
pious biblical critics have been made to bear on its improvement, 
and yet, positively, how little has been effected! The fact is, that 
the Vulgate Greek Testament of the times of Erasmus, as it 
existed in manuscripts, had, by the providence of God, a very 
close and intimate resemblance to the very oldest documents 





| which have since been brought to light; and the result of the 
+ | whole history of the Greek Testament, from that time to this, is a 





conviction that the lively oracles of God have suffered no material 
injury by their long and lenieslionn transmission from ancient times. 

It may be thought that we are now uttering mere truisms, well 
known and therefore not necessary to be repeated ; but we entertain 
the opinion that ¢¢ is important to reiterate on all fit occasions the 
interesting fact, that biblical criticism only contemplates polish, 
not organie change, and that all it can do is to clear away some 
spots and blemishes which time and human carelessness have 
caused to adhere to the solid and fair structure of immortal truth. 
Plain Christians are apt to mistake our labours on the word of 
God, when they see new revisions of the Bible appearing in print, 
and read of the zealous and life-long labours of the learned in 
adding to, or taking from, the received and venerable text to 





which they have been accustomed. But they should be given 
clearly to understand that it has long since been settled that. no 
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important alteration is possible, and that all that can be done is 
to exercise a jealous care to free the Scriptures from what does 
not properly belong to them. 

Probably nothing tends more to perpetuate a prejudice against 
biblical criticism in ordinary minds, than the stereotyped form of 
our authorised version, which, by the contrast of its entire literal 
sameness from age to age, serves as a foil to the ever varying 
texts of critical editions of the New Testament. The margins of 
commentaries are full of suggestions of change, but no change 
comes. Imperceptibly, English readers acquire a fixed idea that 
the English version is the Bible ; and in proportion as they are 
accustomed to its rigid fixedness, they dislike and repudiate the 
changes of the critics. Had undoubted errors been corrected 
when the whole learning of the world agreed on their existence, 
or had new and better renderings been introduced when unanimity 
was attained as to their expediency, the public mind would have 
been accustomed to changes which the Saanel and competent 
= of, but which confound and stagger the uninitiated. 

n his examination of the versions, Dr. Davidson does greater 
justice to the Syriac than he did in the Old Testament ; and the 
claims of the Peshito are considered in above thirty pages, while 
the Philoxenian and other Syriac translations occupy twenty more. 
Still, all his valuable remarks only tend to exhibit the very back- 
ward state of this venerable literature, compared with its intrinsic 
importance. In reference to printed editions, both of the Old and 
New Testaments in Syriac, there is a deplorable want of anything 
like certainty as to the text, which it is hoped may be removed by 
the aid of the abundant materials now treasured up in our libraries, 
especially in the British Museum, to say nothing of the immense 
stores of the Vatican, which we may hope will, ere long, be avail- 
able for the public good. The editions published a Bible 
Society were conceived in a highly benevolent and liberal spirit, 
but with too little reference to a scholarlike criticism ; and hence 
the great outlay of money upon them has been only of partial 
benefit. The circumstance of the Old Testament wanting the 
Apocrypha, alone vitiates the edition in relation to the biblical 
student. In the language of Dr. Davidson,— 

‘ What is most wanted is a new and critical edition [of the whole 
Syriac Scriptures] from many more mss. than have been yet em- 
ployed or collated. There are very old and important copies in this 
country brought fromthe Nitrian desert. These are sufficiently nume- 
rous and valuable to lay at the basis of a new edition, even without the 
assistance of such as are in the Vatican and other libraries of Europe. 
Michaelis’s words are still true, that “ in using this version we must 
never forget that our present editions are very imperfect, and not con- 
clude that every reading of the Syriac printed text was the reading of 
the Greek mss.” when the version was made.’—vol. ii. p. 167. 
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Dr. Davidson has some excellent observations on the use of the 
Versions. It has been too much the habit to consider as im- 
portant any translation of the Bible into any other language than 
the original ; and hence some works on criticism have brought in 
a very cumbrous and useless apparatus. —_ version may be 
useful as a comment, and may render aid in Hermeneutics, when 
it is only in the way in criticism. As a general principle a version 
should be at least as old as the oldest class of Mss., or made 
from another version as old, in order to render effective aid; and 
if this rule is applied, the labours of the critic, while still heavy 
enough, will be greatly reduced. Dr. Davidson mentions, as 
useful for the criticism of the New Testament, the Syriac, Latin, 
Egyptian, AXthiopic, and Gothic. 

Nearly fifty pages are devoted to a description of the Uncial 
manuscripts, and fourteen to the cursive. The author estimates 
the latter but lightly, and would confine the labours of the critic 

sangely to the former. He says, ‘the Uncial mss. ought to 
well known and fairly applied to the purposes of criticism. All 
the rest, or the great mass of the junior ones, may be dispensed 
with. They are ane needed, because the Uncial are nume- 
rous. At present they do nothing but hinder the advancement of 
critical science, by drawing off to them time and attention which 
might be better devoted to older documents. A line should be 
drawn somewhere, beyond which an editor should not go in citing 
codices. Why resort, for example, to copies of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries, before giving the readings of copies belong- 
ing to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth? By all means let us 
have the latter first; and ¢f the former then be judged necessary, 
they may be produced. The attention of critical editors must 
therefore be more concentrated.’ It is strange that any other 
course than this should have been pursued ; but such is the fact. 
A charm seems to be attached in some minds to what is written 
by the hand, apart from all considerations of age or authority. 
The object is to get at the state of the text in the earliest ages, or, 
in other words, to arrive as near as possible to the autograph 
originals. Ancient versions and mss. can alone assist us in this 
laudable effort. ‘To consult modern documents is as inapt a course 
as it would be for men, sent to analyse the source of a stream, to 
stop some hundred miles off, and take their specimen for experi- 
ment from water mixed and defiled with numerous rivulets it had 
met with in its travels from the fountain head. 

Dr. Davidson sums up his observations on the whole subject of 
manuscripts in the following remark, which shows the great men- 
tal qualities demanded in a competent critic :— 

‘ The eyes must be practised in the various forms of letters, and the 
mind must be habituated to the investigation of critical questions. 
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General observations may lead the novice to think that the determina- 
tion of the right reading is an easy matter in most cases, but practice 
will soon show the reverse. Though mss. are the most important class 
of materials for bringing back the New Testament text to its pristine 
state, even they are not so definite or authoritative as we could wish. 
In detecting corruptions their great utility is unquestionable: there 
they are of primary and pre-eminent value, but in replacing the true 
readings they are of less assistance of themselves; yet they are the 
most credible witnesses for the express words of the original writers, 
though they do not satisfy all expectation ; and to them must all editors 
of the original look as the basis of that text which came from the hands of 
the inspired authors. A reading which occurs in no Ms. must be power- 
fully attested in another way to recommend it as true.’—vol. ii. p. 334. 


But we have said enough to accomplish our object, which is not 
to give an epitome of these volumes, but to do our best to recom- 
mend them to our readers. They admirably supplement the former 
productions of the author; and with the Jntroduction to the New 
Testament and the Sacred Hermeneutics, form a complete library 
of biblical apparatus of the highest value. The latter work® is 
often referred to in these volumes, and should be in the hands of 
all who wish to employ them to the greatest advantage. From 
Dr. Davidson’s habits of independent thought, the volume (on 
Hermeneutics) has a freshness and suggestive character highly 
valuable to the student, especially young men, who will be de- 
livered from many prejudices which stand in their way by its 
careful perusal. Its treatment of the subject of quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New, is as full as can be desired, and 
forms a prominent feature of the book. We cordially congratulate 
the author on the completion of his labours in this highly valuable 
course of study which he has provided, and hope that he will be 
rewarded (as well as in other ways) by seeing a more enlarged 
attention given to the rational and only correct method of study- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. It is perfectly astonishing how much in 
their infancy biblical criticism and interpretation are, as regards the 
great body of the clergy of all denominations, to say nothing of 
private Christians. From the great numbers we meet with, who, 
although pledged to do all they can to become seribes well in- 
structed, yet care for none of these things, our wonder is that such 
works as those before us get patronised as much as they do. But 
the goodly remnant is no doubt becoming greater every year ; and 
our prayer is that it may soon constitute a very large th 





® Sacred Hermeneutics developed and applied; including a History of Biblical 
Interpretation from the Earliest of the Fathers to the Reformation, Edinburgh: 
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THE MEMPHITIC NEW TESTAMENT. 


Quatuor Evangelia in dialecto linguae Copticae Memphitica, per- 
scripta ad Codd. MS. Copticorum in Regia Bibliotheca Bero- 
linensi adservatorum necnon libri a Wilkinsio emissi fidem. 
Edidit, emendavit, adnotatonibus Criticis et Grammaticis, 
variantibus lectionibus expositis atque textu Coptico cum Graeco 
comparato instruxit M. G. Scuwarrze. Lipsiae. (Matt. et 
Mar. 1846. Luc. et Joh. 1847.) to. 

Acta Apostolorum Coptice edidit Pautus Borrricuer, Artiun 
Magister, etc. Halae, 1852. 8vo. 


Amone the more important of the early versions of the New 
Testament Scriptures, we must rank those in the languages or 
dialects of Egypt; their great and acknowledged antiquity would 
show that they are worthy of attention ; and when, in addition to 
this, their internal character is displayed, they are found to be 
monuments which possess an especial value as witnesses to the 
kind of Greek text which passed current in that region, and at the 
period when they were executed. 

These versions have been popularly known by the names of the 
Coptic and Sahidic. It may seem to be but a vain attempt for 
any to try to displace a received terminology, but in the case of 
these versions, the names by which they are known are so contra- 
dictory, that we have for some time sought to introduce more 
correct designations, and our attempts have not been wholly fruit- 
less, for others have partially rejected the names which might 
mislead. 

The two versions of which we speak, are those in the two 
dialects of Upper and Lower Egypt. ‘The name Coptic, as applied 
to a language, should denote that of the country of Egypt in 
general, and thus it should be generic, and not merely significant 
of a local dialect; for any such peculiar appropriation is incon- 
sistent with its wideness of meaning. And farther, as the name 
Coptic is derived from Coptos, an ancient city of Upper Egypt, 
there was a singular impropriety in applying the term specifically 
to the dialect of Lower gypt. 

Although the name Sahidie does not involve any such contra- 
diction, yet it is not very suitable: for itis derived from RW Said, 
the name given by the Arabs to Upper Egypt; its use there- 
fore involves an anachronism, as great as if we were to call the 
language of the ancient Gauls (whatever that might be) French, 
simply because France is the modern name of Gallia. 
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The Upper Egyptian dialect has been more fitly called Copto 
Thebaic, and the Lower Egyptian Copto-Mempiutic, (or, more 
briefly, Thebaie and Memphitic,) from the cities of Thebes and 
Memphis, which were respectively the capitals of the two divisions 
of Egypt. 

The earliest printed edition of the Memphitic New Testament 
was edited in 1716, by Daviy Wixkrns (by birth a Prussian), and 
it was printed and published at Oxford. This was based (as stated 
in the title) on the authority of mss. in the Bodleian library 
compared with some in the Vatican and some at Paris. ‘The edition 
appears to have comprised but a very limited number of copies, 
and of these by far the larger part appears to be still remaining in 
stock in sheets, in the warehouse of the University printing-office 
at Oxford. This shows that Egyptian learning and attention to 
Biblical criticism together have occasioned but a small demand for 
the work. 

Attention, however, had been paid to this version before the 
labours of Wilkins; for our countryman ‘Thomas Marshall had 
even prepared the four Gospels for the press—the publication of 
which was prevented by his death. And from a partial collation 
of the mss. of this version made by Marshall, readings communi- 
cated to Mill found a place in his critical apparatus: such read- 
ings have been perpetuated in other critical editions, even when 
they differ from the text and Latin version published by Wilkins, 
because it was rightly judged that they possessed some authority 
as having been taken from mss. by an Egyptian scholar; while 
Wilkins does not inform his readers what mss. in particular he 
follows in the different readings which he gives, and he appends 
no critical apparatus, and maintains a lofty silence as to the 
various readings which he must have found in the mss. whieh he 
consulted. 

There were those who at once severely castigated Wilkins’s 
edition ; amongst others, La Croze and Jablonsky, both ranking 
amongst the most learned Egyptian scholars of their day, and 
either of them apparently competent to execute such a work as had 
been undertaken by Wilkins. 

As far as the application of the Memphitic New Testament to 
Biblical criticism was concerned, things long remained in the same 
state: readings were drawn from the Latin version given by Wil- 
kins, to which those found in Mill were added: these of course 
were enough to show the general character of the version, and to 
make it very useful as a critical aid; but still, something more 
was needed, when minute accuracy was desired. Wilkins’s edi- 
torial competency had been impugned, first, as to the text which 
he published without naming his authorities, for it clearly contained 
VOL. IV.—NO. VII. M 
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conflate readings,—sentences, in which in one part one ms. had 
been followed, and in the other part another, so that the members 
did not hang together ; and secondly as to his Latin version, in 
which great inaccuracies were pointed out, such as were utterly 
gia confounding to a critic who endeavoured to use it, unless he were 
himself an Egyptian scholar. 

Meanwhile, the critical value of the Memphitic version became 

more and more highly estimated: it was found to coincide so 
{| generally with the oldest Greek mss. and with the citations found 
in the writings of Origen, that it was rightly judged to be one of 
| the more important of the ancient translations. 
1 It was therefore with great interest that Biblical scholars re- 
‘| ceived the announcement that Scawarrze had undertaken an 
edition based on a careful examination of ms. authorities; of this 
the first part, containing the gospels of Matthew and Mark, ap- 
peared in 1846. 

The following were the ms. authorities which he was able to 
use for the revision or formation of the text. 


P.I. A ms. containing only the Gospel of St. Matthew, except 
certain ecclesiastical lessons. It is a transcript made by Theodore 
Petreeus in 1662. 

P. If. A ms. of the Sunday lessons from the four Gospels, with 
those of ecclesiastical festivals; also a transcript made by Petreeus. 

P. III. A ms. of St. Mark, copied also by the same person. 

P. IV. A similar transcript of St. Luke. 

P. V. As. of Petrus, containing his remarks on passages in 
the Memphitic Gospels. 

Dz. A ms. of the four Gospels, formerly in the possession of Diez, 
which may belong to the fourteenth century. 








It will thus be seen that the materials in the hands of Schwartze 
were not great in quantity, nor yet venerable for their antiquity. 
In fact he used the aids with which Berlin supplied him, adding to 
them what he could from another source; that is, from the 
printed edition of Wilkins, which, with all its faults, at least 
presented readings found in some of the Mss. used by that writer. 

It is probable that there is no record what the mss. were from 
which Petrus copied ; at all events, as thmgs now are, his tran- 
scripts must be taken in the oo of the unknown originals ; and, 
small as is the antiquity of existing Memphitic mss., we must 
| | take them as they are, and then if the question is raised as to the 

| text which they contain, we must refer to the fact of its general 

agreement with what we know to have been current in Egypt in 


the third century, as a proof that it is substantially void of cor- 
ruption. Of course we could have wished to possess this ancient 
version in ancient documents; but we must be thankful for what 
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we have, remembering that some of Cicero’s works have only been 
preserved in a single ms. of the fourteenth century. 

Schwartze formed his text from his copies, with the aid of 
Wilkins’s printed edition. He was able to avoid many errors into 
which his predecessor had fallen by making a more judicious use 
of his materials, and by possessing that grammatical knowledge 
which prevented him from combining readings taken from different 
mss. in such a way as to make zmpossidle constructions. He 
also gave the various readings found in the mss. which he col- 
lated: these, however, have in general more interest for the 
Egyptian scholar than for the Biblical critic; because they more 
often relate to the form and structure of sentences than to the 
readings which may have existed in the original Greek. 

But how far is Schwartze’s work available for critics who are 
unacquainted with the Memphitic language? - We will mention 
the manner in which he proceeded for their benefit : whether what 
he did is sufficient, and whether any better modes could be adopted, 
are questions for distinct consideration. 

Schwartze was utterly dissatisfied with Wilkins’s Latin version, 
many errors of which he pointed out in his preface: he did not, 
however, wish to make a new one, partly because the general 
texture of that of Wilkins was suficiently correct, and partly 
because he seemed to think that this was insufficient for the pur- 
pose which he had in view: he therefore gave a collation of the 
Coptic versions with the Greek text: we say with Schwartze 
‘ Coptic versions,’ because in this he does not confine himself to the 
Memphitic, but he also refers to the readings of the Thebaic 
pape prepared for publication by Woide, and edited in 1799 
by Ford (under the name of Sahidic). The readings of these he 
wished to exhibit with more accuracy than had been done by 
Woide and Ford, whom he considered not very competent to the 
task which they had undertaken. 

The manner in which Schwartze, then, instructs his readers in 
the critical use of the Memphitic version is this:—he subjoins at 
the foot of every page a collation of its text (together with that of 
the Thebaic version, as far as it has been published) with the 
Greek Testaments of Lachmann (1842), and of Tischendorf (first 
edition, 1841). There is also a collation of the texts with that of 
the Codex Ephraemi (as published by Tischendorf) where it is ex- 
tant. In this part also there are frequent allusions to Wilkins’s 
Latin version ; indeed, Schwartze seems to have thought that his 
readers would have had that version before them in using his 
edition ; and we must say that we have often found it needful to 
refer to Wilkins in order to understand precisely what Schwartze 
states the Memphitic readings to be. 
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We think that in this part of his work Schwartze might have 
more fully studied perspicuity. His edition would have been 
much more valuable had it been ¢ndependent—had the readings 
been so compared with the Greek as not to necessitate a continued 
reference to other books. Also, the editor seems to have from 
time to time forgotten that those who examined his edition for 
critical purposes, were by no means likely to possess an accurate 
acquaintance with the Memphitic tongue, even if they were ac- 
quainted with the letters; at least we do not know of any critical 
editor of the New Testament who has been skilled in this branch 
of learning. And thus there often remains a doubt, whether this 
ancient and valuable version can be cited as an authority on either 
side in cases relating to tense, construction, order of substantives 
and adjectives, and other points, as to which the ancient Latin 
versions (such as the Codices Vercellensis and Veronensis) may be 
freely and confidently used. 

But let all these considerations have their full weight; still 
Schwartze’s edition of the Memphitic Gospels possesses for critical 
purposes a value immeasurably superior to that of Wilkins; it 
enables us to correct former mistakes, to speak with confidence on 
points previously doubtful, and to make such a use of this version 
as is more worthy of its antiquity and internal character. 

At the end of the Preface to the Gospels of Luke and John, 
published in 1847, Schwartze speaks of his intention of going at 
once, under the auspices of the King of Prussia, to England and 
France, to collate the Egyptian mss. preserved in the libraries of 
those countries. Hence it was hoped that he would prepare the 
text of the remaining part of the New Testament with still greater 
exactitude, from thus possessing the aid of mss. of greater antiquity 
and value than the Berlin transcripts. 

These hopes, however, were frustrated. After his return from 
his critical journey, this useful labourer in the critical field seems 
to have done something towards the arrangement of his collations 
and the completion of his Coptic Grammar (since published) ; 
but before he eould give to the world any more of the results 
of his labours he was removed by falling a victim to the cholera. 

It was hoped that Petermann of Berlin would have continued 
the work of Schwartze, thus interrupted. Many inquiries were 
made on the subject ; but at length, in the early part of 1852 the 
continuation of the work by Paul Boettieher of Halle was an- 
nounced. It was supposed that by the aid of Schwartze’s papers 
the remaining books of the New Testament might be edited on a 
plan, which would be at least as convenient to Biblical scholars as 
that followed by Schwartze. 

When Boetticher’s Memphitic Acts of the Apostles was an- 
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nounced as published, these expectations experienced a rude shock. 
The form of the book, octavo, at once showed that it was not in- 
tended as a continuation of Schwartze’s quarto edition ; and on 
opening the book, its internal appearance was still more surprising ; 
for it exhibited a Memphitic text, and nothing else, except a few 
various readings at the foot of some of the pages. 

The Preface tells us little enough ‘de ratione et consilio hujus 
editionis ;’ for this said preface consists of twenty-one lines only ; 
and all the information which it gives (most meagrely expressed) 
is that Schwartze left nothing behind at his death which was avail- 
able for the continuation of his Copto-Memphitic New Testament, 
except a collation of two British mss.—one of which Boetticher 
calls Curetonianus, the other Tattamianus (without mentioning 
where they are deposited, or giving a description by which they 
could be identified). Boetticher then says that he used this colla- 
tion and one which had been made (by himself or another we are 
not informed) of two Parisian mss. ; which, as to place of deposit, 
mark, or number, are equally undescribed. 

Boetticher, then, very unceremoniously states his reason for not 
giving a collation of the Memphitic with the Greek text: ‘I have in 
this place abstained from a verbal comparison with the Greek, since I 
am soon going to publish my own book, edited on the authority 
of the oriental versions.’ It is always unsatisfactory to be re- 
ferred for information which we want to some book yet unpublished, 
especially when it appears as if its preparation would be a work of 
labour, so that the interval before its appearance may be great. 
We certainly wish that Boetticher’s book may soon appear, and 
that it may be satisfactory both as to its plan and its execution. 
Meanwhile it only seems as though the right opportunity for giving 
the wanted information had not been embraced. 

At the end of the book Dr. Boetticher craves the reader's indul- 
gence for the errata with which he may meet, as it was printed at 
Vienna while he remained at Halle. 

Thus it will be seen that while much was accomplished by 
Schwartze for the Memphitic Gospels, much remains to be done. 
We want— 

1st. An accurate list and description of the Memphitic sss., 
so as to know which of them (from their antiquity or internal 
character) are worthy of a collation as complete as that of the 
Berlin mss. made by - Prati 

2nd. An edition containing the various readings of these mss, 
subjoined to a carefully edited text, together with references te 
Greek mss. as supporting the readings of the Memphitic ver- 
sion. 

Until these two things have been done by one (if such there be) 
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who is a sound Biblical critic, and a competent Egyptian scholar, 
we shall not be able to make fudl use of this version as an import- 
ant witness to that text of the New Testament which is found in 
the most ancient documents. 

Perhaps at some future time we may possess full materials for 
investigating the origin of this version in all its parts; for with 
regard to these ancient translations in general, it is an interesting 
inquiry whether a// was executed at the same time, or whether the 
version was a gradual accretion of in. As to the Memphitic in 
particular, we should be glad if we had full data for drawing a cer- 
tain conclusion whether the Apocalypse belongs to the same age 
as the rest of the version: this may be questioned, 1st, on the in- 
ternal ground of some of its readings; and 2nd, because it is 
doubtful whether the influence of Dionysius of Alexandria had not 
been sufficient to exclude the Revelation from Ecclesiastical use 
in Egypt at the time when the Memphitic version was executed. 

We have only referred incidentally to the Thebaic version. 
Woide’s collection of fragments still continues to be the place in 
which almost all that has been printed can alone be found. An 
industrious collector, who is himself a good Egyptian scholar, still 
is needed to search out other portions of this version from libraries 
in which they lie unused, and to edit them accurately. 

We ought not to leave this subject without mentioning that a 
magnificent edition of the Gospels in the Memphitic dialect was 

ublished some years ago by English societies, for the use of the 
esten Christians. In this publication the text of Wilkins was 
not followed, but the editor, Mtr Lieder, followed ms. authorities. 
An account of what these mss. were would be valuable and im- 
portant. By the side of the Memphitic text there isan Arabic 
column, in order that what is read Ecclesiastically may not be 
wholly unintelligible to the Copts who read. The rest of the New 
Testament on a similar plan has recently been completed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





HADES AND HEAVEN. 


Sir,—Though I am unwilling to trespass upon the very valuable 
space in your Journal, by continuing the discussion which I have been 
instrumental in exciting ; there is one point in the letter of J. E., in 
the Journal for January, on which I should like, with your permission, 
to say a few words. 

Amid many charges, which I prefer to leave as they are, he says 
that I have ‘ omitted, in my consideration of Scripture, by far the most 
important and positive passage that the New Testament contains on the 
subject, viz., Luke xx. 37, 38, ‘‘ Now that the dead are raised,”’ &e. I 
assure you that the omission was made only because I thought that the 
passage in question could not by any one be held as teaching the ex- 
istence of a world of ghosts. 

For, consider what was the occasion for this memorable decision of 
our blessed Lord. The Sadducees strove to embarrass him with a diffi- 
culty connected with the future resurrection of certain dead people, who 
had held the relationship of marriage together before they died. ‘The 
woman died also: therefore in the resurrection, whose wife shall she 
be?” Our Saviour, after affirming that the difficulty was of their 
own invention, inasmuch as in this future resurrection such relationship 
would cease, goes on to refer to a passage in Exodus, in order to prove 
that the Mosaic law implied a future life. Now, if the passage from 
Exodus merely declared the conscious existence of the three patriarchs, 
while the Lord was speaking to Moses, I cannot see how it could de- 
monstrate that ‘ the dead are raised.’ It certainly would never have 
done so with a pagan, who believed that ‘non cum corpore extin- 
guuntur magne anime,’ but who scoffed at the raising of the dead ; and 
I do not conceive it would have refuted the Sadducees. 

The living in Hades after death was a tenet freely discussed, and in 
general acknowledged in the Gentile schools. The Epicureans and 
their brethren the Sadducees denied it, it is true, but neither at Athens 
nor at Jerusalem could they have treated with scorn that which formed 
an almost necessary scene in the great classical Epos, and upon which 
Socrates had discoursed to a party of philosophic friends. But the doe- 
trine of the Scriptures, which moved the ridicule of the sneering philo- 
sopher, was not any vague and comfortless, but scholastic, immortality ; 
but the bright, and real, and grand, though despised avacrasc, or 
resurrection, not the continuous life of that which never died, but the 
re-living of what had perished; and this hopeful doctrine could have 
been in no way affirmed, though it were true, that the Lord told Moseg 
of the continued existence of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
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But is it so certain that our’ Redeemer ever intended to draw such 
an inference from the passage in Exodus? I confess I can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that some worthy commentators may have been 
unconsciously or carelessly misled by the italics in which the word am 
is printed in our English Bibles (“I am the God of Abraham,” &c.), 
making it an important, accented word, instead of one not at all found in 
the original. At any rate, the whole argument to prove that the patri- 
archs were conscious, when the words were spoken, clearly supposes that 
God said, “I am at this present moment their God !’ But, indeed, in the 
Hebrew of Exodus there is no verb whatever, and no word to denote 
time: so that the phrase might as well be, ‘I was or shall be their 
God.’ In St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, likewise, and in St. 
Stephen’s speech, where the passage is quoted, the verb ¢o be is wanting, 
and though in the Septuagint of Exodus, and in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
the word eiyi occurs, it is impossible that the whole stress of the sen- 
tence depends upon this word, or else, surely, it could never have been 
omitted in the other places. 

If I were to go to a man and say, ‘I am the friend of your father,’ 
should I necessarily be understood to assert that his father was alive, 
even though I were to speak in the present tense? And can we there- 
fore believe that the Lord, using similar language, but not confined to 
the present tense, necessarily affirmed the living of the three patriarchs? 

J. E., however, makes much of the fact that Christ added, ‘ For He 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ He would, I presume, 
conclude that as God was the God of Abraham and not of the dead, 
therefore Abraham was not dead. But surely, in some sense or another, 
Abraham was dead; at least the Bible says so. If Abraham was not 
dead, what has his case to do with the raising of the dead? Indeed, if 
Abraham was not dead, who is dead? We seem on the brink of proving 
that there are no dead people at all. Ifthe word vexpoi means uncon- 
sciously dead, as I suppose J. E. would say in the last-mentioned pas- 
sage, then undoubtedly there are plenty of declarations that men are 
vexpoi, or unconsciously dead. But if vexpo¢ means consciously dead, 
what is intended by God saying He was not the God of such, and 
therefore (as J. E. would argue) Abraham was not such? 

Might not we rather argue thus? If Abraham was always, during 
consciousness, God’s friend—-if, as we are told, Abraham was dead— 
if, as our Redeemer declares, God is not the God of the dead--that 
dead Abraham was not conscious. 

The proof which our Saviour really intended to draw from this pas- 
sage it is not my present object to discuss. I would refer those-who 
are anxious to follow up and understand that proof, to Tholuck’s Intro- 
duction to the Hebrews, ch. vi. I have done what I proposed doing, 
if I have shown that he could not be speaking of continuous life ; and 
that, whatever his meaning was, it certainly does not oppose what I 
originally said. 

I regret that the attention of your readers has been so singularly 
called off from what I intended to be the chief point in Hades and 
Heaven, viz., the future human kingdom of Christ. I was so persuaded 
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of the importance of this belief--so corroborated in the persuasion by 
reading Mr. Heath’s very interesting and candid book, that I felt I was 
doing a service to the Christian world when I brought this book under 
their notice. I perceived, however, that the pagan dream of Hades 
had so confused this grand Christian hope—-the hope that animated the 
martyrs of old—that no one could acquiesce in a revival of the apos- 
tolical belief, unless he were prepared to hold more lightly the view of 
a conscious Hades. Under this impression, I endeavoured, not exactly 
to disprove the existence of such a place, but te show that neither 
Scripture nor reason insist upon it so strongly as J. E. seems to suppose, 
and so strong as to obscure the real doctrine of the New Testament, 
that the dead shall be raised to meet their Lord. 

If it is true that the period between death and resurrection be one 
of absolute unconsciousness, then, as far as I am concerned, the moment 
of resurrection will seem to succeed immediately to that of dissolution ; 
and I can resign myself to the temporary sway of the grim enemy, with 
far more genuine feelings of confidence and joyful expectation, than if 
I have to look forward to an indefinite time of disembodied conscious- 
ness, awaiting, I know not how long, the advent of Jesus to give me 
perfect happiness. 

I am persuaded that if the notion ef Hades be eonsistently followed 
up, it must lead to a system of continued probation in the nether world ; 
and I presume it is from a fear of such a result that the passage from 
St. Peter’s first Epistle (iii. 19, 20) is so often avoided by the advocates 
of the immaterial life between earth and heaven. I have endeavoured 
to weigh the entire subject, and have gladly read whatever can be said 
on all sides. The best book by far which takes the oppesite views to 
those I have defended is ‘The Revealed Economy of Heaven and 
Earth,’ where the author does certainly draw out a well-considered 
and congruous scheme of divinity, founded upon the supposition of 
Hades. ‘There is a want of facts for proceeding on; but every man 
who desires to see a well-managed, and calmly-treated system, founded 
on Hades, ought to consult this book. 

I could say a great deal more, Sir, but I am ‘loth to encroach upon 
the patience of yourself and readers. I have been only anxious to 
have the matter well examined; and I would rather give place to 
others, now that your kindness has permitted me to say something. 

I am your obedient servant, 

March, 1858. W. HH. J. 


JUDE, verse 9. 

Sir,—Could yon or any of the readers of your valaable Journal sug- 
gest a satisfactory explanation of Jude 9? Is it known to what cir- 
cumstance the apostle refers when he speaks of Michael contending for 
the body of Moses? Is there not, may I further ask, reason for believ- 
ing that Moses was raised from the dead previous to his appearance on 
the mount of transfiguration? No doubt Elijah was present in the 
body with which he ascended into heaven, and is it unscriptural to 
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maintain that Moses was bodily present likewise? If you could furnish 

me with some assistance in explaining these difficulties, or mention what 

is the most probable opinion concerning them, you would greatly oblige. 
I remain, &c. 


March 11, 1853. C. H. W. 





THE ESSENES. 


S1r,—I have read the article on ‘The Essenes,’ in your October 
number, by your learned contributor P. S., with unmixed satisfaction ; 
and take leave therefore to intrude my laical contribution among your 
clerical expositors, not in controversion of that gentleman’s arguments 
and theories, but in addition to them, and in their support, against 
the flights of the quondam opium-eater. 

My reading, since my first travels in Germany and Denmark, have 
led me to many considerations of the origin and history of the prin- 
cipal Jewish sects, particularly the Sadducees and Samaritans, and 
more especially that extraordinary one, the Caraites; and also the 
Essenes, to which latter society I shall confine this communication. 
Much of the information that I have gained has been collected from 
German works, and personal communication with Israelitish friends in 
Holstein, one of whom, the learned, pious, and liberal Frederick War- 
burg, of Altona and Gliickstadt, now sleeps with his fathers. Of the 
works, the ‘Geschichte, Lehren, und Meinungen, aller religiésen 
Sekten der Juden,’* is the principal, and among the best of the modern 
authorities. 

+ Before ascending to the opium-heaven of Mr. de Quincy, or into 
his Nilotic Hades, as described by himself in his admirable ‘ Confes- 
sions,’ I would begin with the beginning, the etymology of the word, 
which denotes that sect, and refer to my Spicilegium for that purpose. 
Old Dr. Adam Littleton—who acknowledges his obligations to ‘ a large 
Ms. in three folio volumes,” by Mr. John Milton, digested into alpha- 
betical order,’ and we all know our illustrious bard of Paradise’s inti- 
macy with Biblical and Hebrew lore—defines the Essenes to be a sect 
or religious order among the Jews, much like the Pythagoreans among 
the Greeks. They lived in common, dressed in white vestments, em- 
ployed themselves in labour and devotion, studied botanical simples 
for the art of medicine, used a plain diet, and generally lived to a 
great age. They are called, in the Latin tongue, ‘Essai vel Esseni, 
*Eocaiot sive "Eoanvol, "Tovdaion doxnrai, Suid. azo rij¢ dowrnroc, Philo. 
axon unde Gr. detoc, sanctus, ob instituti et vitee sanctitatem. Al. 
ab NIDN medicus, quod morbos cum corporis tum animi sanarent, quae 
eos Separevrac idem Philo voc. Al. a mvp: quod est facere ; q.d. ope- 
rarit, manibus enim suis operabantur, ut inde viverent, et egenis sub- 
venirent : quarta fuerunt Judeorum secta, vite eolitasion amantes, et 
veluti monachi Judzorum ; reliq. sect. fuére, 1. Phariseei, sanctitatis 


. History, Doctrines, ‘and Opinions of all Religious Sects among the Jews, 
by P. Beer. Briinn. 1822. 
> What has become of this ms, ?— J. E, 
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(ut loquuntur): 2. Saduczi, justitie: 3. Hemerobaptistee, Ceremonia- 
rum magistri. Orta sunt he sectee tempore Antiochi circ. an. mund. 
3850.’ Herein, however, no mention is made of the Caraites. 

Herr Beer adds but little to this list of etymologies, informing us 
that some critics derive it from the Aramaic ‘Dx, a physician, either 
because its members studied medicine, or professed to heal afflicted 
souls, Others, he says, derived it from the Greek éo.og, holy ; others 
sought it in the Hebrew word App silent, because it was a rule in their 
order, to speak as little as possible ; and others again, in the Hebrew 
word 'pn, pious. A great number, however, are of opinion that the 
sect derives its name from Hlosseus or Esseus, its presumed founder. 
In like manner, Maimonides, with others, derives the schismatical 
sects of Sadducees and Baithosees, from their presumed founders, 
Zadok and Baithos, two refractory disciples of Antigonus of Socho. 

The origin of the sect or order of the Essenes has been as fruitful 
of controversy as its etymon. Some authorities conjecture it to be 
derived from the immediate descendants of »3p — Keni, the father-in-law, 
or brother-in-law of Moses ;° or of 33>— Rechab, a descendant of Jethro, 
the royal priest of Midian, who commanded them neither to build 
houses, nor to till the land, nor to plant vineyards, nor to drink wine ; 
and to dwell always in tents. These commands they obeyed till the 
time of Jeremiah“ and the destruction of the first temple. When the 
Babylonian captivity commenced, the Rechabites fled into the deserts, 
some as far as Egypt, where they led a more ascetic life than before, 
and formed themselves into a distinct sect or order. 

How far this ancient origin of the Essenetic order, and of its identity 
with the Rechabites may be probable, we have yet to see ; but it proves 
enough that its principles were not those of Christianity, and that it 
was an ancient association in the time of our blessed Saviour and his 
apostles. Furthermore, the origin of this sect has been assigned to 
the school of the prophets, of which Samuel, in the days of Eli, was 
the founder and principal, in Ramah,* his birth-place. Similar schools 
existed at Beth-El,‘ Jericho, and Gilgal. 

The religion and morality of the Jewish people and priesthood were at 
avery low ebb in the pontificate of Eli, and the administration of his sons. 
When Samuel became judge of Israel,—for, be it remarked, he was not 
the Pontifex Maximus, nor of the order Sacerdos, nor of the stock of 
Aaron, which alone could entitle him to officiate as a priest, as M. de 
Volney* asserts; when this reformer of a debased priesthood and an 
unholy self-called theocracy, to greater purity, his mightiest efforts 
were. directed towards improving the morals of the people, and of 
restoring the purity of God’s holy religion, which the weak-minded 
Eli and his profligate sons had so blotted and defiled. 

May we not, in passing, find some parallel to this passage of Jewish 
history in a portion of that called Christian? Are not the Hilde- 
brands, and the Borgias, and the tenth Leo, and their incestuous and 





© Judg. i. 16. a Jer, xxxv. ¢ 1 Sam. xix. 18-24. —*_ 2 Kings ii, 3-5. 
5 In his treatise ‘ Samuel, the Inventor of the Sacred Anointing of Kings.’ 
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adulterous children typified by Eli and his blasphemous sons? And 
is not the monk who shook the world, the indomitable Luther, a 
shining example of a Christian Samuel? Poet, prophet, ruler! 

To forward these great ends, Samuel is said to have established schools ; 
not schools for babes, but colleges for men, Omg beni-hil, sons of 
strength ; as the sacred historian records," that some of their disciples 
built unto themselves a house, and others offered to make a journey of 
discovery in search of Elijah,' after his miraculous translation. 

The principal study of the disciples in these schools was the law 
of Moses in all its textual purity, apart from all traditional interpola- 
tions, and oral explanations. That is, the study of the an>ay mn 
(torah sebucteb) written law in preference to the np Syaw myn (torah 
sebol peh), the oral, or mouth-expounded law, which laid the founda- 
tions of the nsdn (halachoth), decisions, and ny137 (hagadoth), disser- 
tations, and all the absurdities of the Ayyn AIwWY (mishnah torah), the 
seconder of the law, the legends and fictions of the Talmud, and the 
Rabbinical doctors, the veritable popery of Judaism. In addition to 
this theological reform, Samuel is also held to have successfully re- 
formed the morals and habits of the people, and to have striven to 
raise them from that mere ritualism into which they had already sunk. 
Do we not herein, again, see a striking type of the great reformation, 
or rather the restoration of the Christian church from the halachoth and 
hagadoth, the popish Elis and Phineases, by the Christian Samuels of 
the Reformation? The pupils, or, as they were called, ‘ sons of the pro- 
phets,’ were taught that sacrifices and other external ceremonials were 
not essential to the worship of God, whose service was truth and a devout 
heart. In accordance with this doctrine, Samuel, the supposed founder 
of these schools, said,* ‘ hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, as in obeying his voice? to obey is better than sacrifice ;’ 
and David, who had perhaps been of these schools, says, in a similar 
spirit, ‘sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; burnt offering and 
sin offering hast thou not required ;’' and ‘ thou desirest not sacrifice ; 
else would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt offerings. The 
sacrifices of God area broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise ;’™ so also Isaiah, ‘to what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith Jehovah ;’" and Hosea, 
«I desired mercy and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings.’° ‘These, and other inspired prophets, probably 
proceeded from these schools, and taught these pure and spiritual doc- 
trines, and inculcated a knowledge and love of God, and benevolence to 
men: the great commandment, ‘ the royal Law,’ ? delivered by Jehovah 
through Moses, and confirmed by our blessed Saviour * and his apostles,’ 
Paul and James, ‘ thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am the 
Lord.’* 





h 2 Kings vi. 11, i Tb. ii. 16. * 1 Sam. xv, 22. 1 Ps, xl. 6. 


m Ps, li. 16, 17. ™ Chap. i. 11. ° Chap. vi. 6. P James ii. 8, 
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If these schools of the prophets were not strictly the founders of 
the Essene sect, or the sect itself, they had many things of similarity. 
These collegiate schools, as the Scriptures relate, were not erected 
within walled cities, but near to the borders of fruitful streams, in 
solitary places suited to reflection and devotion, and the disciples dwelt 
in communities. So far, Mr. de Quincy and the Romanists might 
have sought the origin of monastic institutions in a higher and purer 
source than the later Essenes. 

The ancient Essenes carried out the same principles to the extent of 
abolishing all sacrifices and ceremonial observances ; and cultivated bro- 
therly love, frugality, industry, abstinence from sensuality, from those 
‘fleshly lusts which war against the soul,’* truth and sincerity permitting 
no deceit; reverence to age, cleanliness, making often ablutions and 
purifyings, patience and fortitude under affliction, unyielding firmness 
in maintaining their principles, not to be shaken by the most excru- 
ciating tortures, and similar virtues. 

No mention is made of the Essenes earlier than the time of Jonathan" 
the Maccabee, but they are spoken of as an ancient well-known sect. 
Both Josephus and Philo, who lived before and after the destruction 
of the temple at Jerusalem by the Romans, mention this sect, and 
the former belonged to it* for a time, living an ascetic life, under 
the instructions of Banus, an hermit, who lived in the desert, wear- 
ing little clothing, fed on wild fruits, and bathed frequently by 
night as well as day, to preserve his chastity. Josephus tried the 
three prevailing sects, and selected that of the Pharisees, which he 
describes as of kin to the Stoics among the Greeks. Josephus, both 
in his autobiography, and in several parts of his ‘ Antiquities of the 
Jews,’ describes the study of philosophy among his countrymen to be 
in the hands of three sects: the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes, the latter of which aspired to superior sanctity. They were 
Jews by birth, but distinguished themselves, he says, by intense bro- 
therly love, by abstinence from sensual indulgences, which they consi- 
dered the greatest of sins, and the command of their passions and 
desires as the root of all virtue. ‘They did not much value matrimony, 
which gave rise to the observation of the elder Pliny, quoted by your 
correspondent, as to their living without marriage, and without the 
other sex; but adopted the children of other men, while of tender age 
and capable of receiving first impressions. These children were re- 
garded as relations, and were educated by them in their own principles. 
This avoidance of matrimony was not intended by them to abolish 
marriage or to hinder the propagation of the human species, in contra- 
vention of the Divine command, ‘ increase and multiply,’ but to secure 
themselves against the unruly passions of women, of whom they enter- 
= the opinion, that they were unable to fulfil the vow of conjugal 

delity. 

They also despised riches, and had a community of property, so that 
no member of the society was richer than another. Whenever any one 
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desired to join the Essenes, he was obliged, by the rules of the order, 
to resign all his property into the general fund, so that neither indi- 
vidual riches nor poverty was found among them. Anointing with 
perfumes or aromatic oils was denounced as an impurity ; and if any 
member became so, accidentally, he was to undergo a regular purifica- 
tion. External cleanliness was enjoined ; they therefore covered their 
labouring habiliments, when not at work, with white garments. 

Your learned correspondent, in reply to Neander’s objection to the 
existence of the Essenes in the time of Christ, from ‘the death-like 
silence of the four evangelists and all the apostles,’ says, very logically, 
that he does not see how this non-allusion of the evangelists and 
apostles to the Essenes is a proof of their non-existence as a Jewish 
sect; and follows up his proposition with sound conclusions. But I 
humbly ask, whether, in reference to the abovementioned spotless white 
garments covering the sordid working clothes of the Essenes, they were 
not among the hypocrites alluded to, although not named, by our blessed 
Saviour when he denounces’ the ‘ Scribes, Pharisees, Aypocrites, who 
make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess,’ and says they ‘are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full 
of dead bones, and of all uncleanness?’ ‘Two of the other evangelists, 
Mark and Luke,’ coincide in this denunciation against the wearers 
of long robes over filthy garments; and you, Sir, have proved 
in your notes to Col. ii. 21, Rom. xiv. 2, and Gal. v. 23, that 
the apostle Paul, himself a Pharisee of the strictest sect, the son of 
a Pharisee, and brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, addressed a sect 
of similar tenets to the Essenes, although he names them not; for they 
were too well known in his time, as Josephus, Philo and Pliny testify, 
to need a naming. 

Herr Beer gives an interesting account of the residences of the 
Essenes, which were dispersed in various parts of Judea, and the 
manner of their travelling from one of these settlements to another. 
They carry nothing with them but arms to protect them against rob- 
bers. This precaution would seem unnecessary, if the opinion of the 
Roman satirist * holds good, 

‘ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.’ 
Carrying neither money, nor change of apparel, they were provided at 
their several stations with all that their humble necessities required. 
They did not change their garments or sandals till worn out, but 
covered them, as Christ describes, with long white robes, ‘ whited 
sepulchres.’ 

Their sentiments of veneration towards the Deity, he says, were 
exemplary, and instances, among other reasons, that before the rising 
of the sun they use no words of secular import; but, according to the 
custom of their ancestors, they directed certain prayers to that lumi- 
nary, as if they meant to greet its rising. If this custom be not sun- 





Y Matt. xxiii. 25, 26,27. * Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47. 
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worship, it is very like it, and they have been charged with it as idolators ; 
but their defenders say, the charge is calumnious and untrue. Their 
prayers, say they, at the rising of the sun, were of the same nature as 
those which the Jews, on the appearance of the new moon, address, not 
to the moon, as some enemies of the Jewish name have accused them 
of doing, but to the Creator of the moon and of the universe. As 
assertion is not proof either in law or logic, it would have been better 
had the learned advocate produced copies of the two prayers, and we 
eould have judged for ourselves. 

After the offering of these prayers, the elders dismissed the members, 
who departed to their usual occupations. After uninterrupted labour 
till the fifth hour (11 a.m.) they again assembled, bathed in cold 
water, and wrapped themselves in linen garments. After this purifica- 
tion they met in the house of assembly, into which none but members 
were admitted, and the whole society, headed by the elders, entered 
into the refectory as if it were an holy temple. When seated, which 
was done in silence aud with order, the baker of the community placed 
before each member a loaf, to which the cook added a dish of various 
vegetables. Before and after their frugal meals, they adored the Deity 
as the great dispenser of every good. When concluded, they laid 
aside their white robes and departed to their avocations till night-fall, 
when they assemble together as before, and sup together in the same 
manner as they had taken their noon-tide meal. Many of their rules 
and orders as to charity, alms-giving, obedience to superiors, elders, 
directors, &c., are given in Herr Beer’s book, but are too long for my 
already lengthy communication; but their rules for the admission of 
new members may be admitted. 

Admission to their order was not immediately granted. The Neophite 
underwent a year’s probation, during which period he was compelled to 
observe the regulations prescribed to candidates. If his compliance 
with the rules of abstinence from things forbidden by the society was 
satisfactory, the new member was inaugurated by bathing in clear 
water, and in token of his admission into the society, he was presented 
with a small hatchet, an apron and a white robe. He was then admitted 
to the house of assembly, but was not permitted to sit at the board, 
nor to partake of the general meal, till a further probation of two 
years had expired; when, if his character continued good, and his 
observance of the rules of the order strictly observed, he was admitted, 
after taking the following obligations, to his full degree of member of 
the society, and to take his seat as such at the general board:—1. 
That he would venerate the Deity, act justly and uprightly to every 
man, and never, either of his own accord, or at the instigation or 
bidding of any one, do wrong or injury to any human being. 2. That 
he would shun the wicked and support the good, act witl sincerity to 
every man, and be stedfast in his allegiance to his sovereign, because 
crown and sceptre, and regal power, were bestowed on no man but by 
the will of God. 3. That if it should ever be his fortune to attain any 
eminence in rank or power, he was not to become arrogant, nor to 
affect any distinction from his inferiors either by the splendour of his 
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garments, or by the pride of his demeanour. 4. That he was at all 
times to keep his hands from theft, his lips from lying, and his heart 
from evil desires. 5. That he would never conceal any thing from the 
elders of the society ; nor, under any circumstances, even under the 
most excruciating torments, reveal any of its secrets, nor divulge their 
doctrines and canonical books, or the names of the angels. 

Herr Beer next proceeds to the correction, punishment, and expul- 
sion of offending members, which he says is dreadful in the extreme, 
and of the reception of them when truly penitent. He notes their addic- 
tion to reflection and research, and their laudable endeavours to prevent 
litigation and to adjust disputes. Next to the Deity, their greatest 
veneration was for their lawgiver, and whoever reviled his authority 
was put to death. Who this legislator was, our learned expositor of 
the Jewish sects does not say. If they were followers of the school of 
the prophets, mentioned in the early part of this letter, it must have 
been Moses, and their canonical books the five books of the Torah; 
but if, as just related, they were bound by oath, as Josephus says, or 
by solemn obligation, according to Philo, who says they never took 
oaths, never to divulge their esoteric doctrines to any one, this legis- 
lator, doctrines and books, were known only to themselves. Although 
Josephus informs us, in his auto-biography, that he had investigated 
every sect of the Jews, it is clear from his own account, that having 
devoted but three years, under his master Banus, to the whole, he was not 
initiated into the third or highest degree of the mysteries of the Essenes, 
and was therefore acquainted with their dogmata only as far as was 
communicated in the first degree or year of probation. As a proof of 
their obedience to the law of Moses, I may cite, that all authorities 
allow them to have been distinguished above all other Jews by their 
strict observance of the Sabbath, not only in its religious duties, but in 
abstaining from every kind of labour and in preparing their frugal 
meals on the preceding day. In the wars between the Romans and 
the Jews, the courage and the constancy of this sect are often recorded, 
and the honours paid to them by Herod and other princes, and their 
skill in predicting future events, are often mentioned. The story of 
the prediction to Hered, when a school-boy, that he should become a 
king, by Menahem, an Essene ; and of the murder of Aristobulus, by 
his brother, predicted by Judas, another Essene, recorded by Josephus, 
and similar events, show that this faculty was believed in the time of 
Josephus, and probably by the great Jewish historian himself. Herr 
Beer describes another elass of Essenes, who differed from the preced- 
ing, chiefly in allowing and commending marriage ; first causing their 
intended wives to undergo a three years’ probation in their sect, for- 
bidding mixed marriages. 

Philo relates that the leading principle of the Essenes was, that 
God can only be worshipped in the Spirit and in truth; by inward 
virtue, not by external observances; and that virtue consists in pure 
and disinterested love of God and of our neighbours. They rejected 
sacrifices and all ceremonial rites; not only, he affirms, those enjoined 
by tradition, or the oral law; but those also which are commanded by 
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Moses in the Torah, or written law. In other respects he agrees with 
Josephus, but differs as to oaths and asseverations, which he says were 
prohibited, as they were by the Pythagoreans, because they considered 
it derogatory to the veneration due to the Supreme Being to appeal to 
him as a witness in mundane affairs; and that every man should con- 
duct himself so, that his simple affirmation should be held worthy of all 
credence. There are other differences between the accounts of this 
singular sect by Josephus and Philo, which are ably stated and com- 
pared in Herr Beer’s history, well worth referring to. 

One branch of the Essenes devoted themselves entirely to con- 
templation, and were called by the Hellenic Jews Therapeutes. 
This section was most numerous in Egypt, especially in and about 
Alexandria, where they were distinguished by their fondness for spe- 
culative studies. They avoided society, not from misanthropy, but 
through the fear of worldly contamination. The effects of these 
frequent fastings, combined with the heat of the climate, were a con- 
tinued reverie, with frequent convulsions; in which state they fancied 
they beheld visions, and were translated into other worlds, much after 
the mode described by Mr. de Quincy in his ‘ Confessions of an Opium- 
eater,’ and the opiated Orientals of the present day. 

On the sabbath they assembled in a large Monasterion, in which the 
men were separated from the women by a partition. The chief of the 
elders present delivered an oration, which was listened to with the 
greatest attention. These discourses and expositions of difficult pas- 
sages in holy writ, propounded and discussed by all who chose to join, 
after dinner, were chiefly allegorical, for they believed the Scriptures, 
like man, were composed of body and soul, the outward letter and the 
inward spirit. The meal and discussion were closed harmoniously, by 
the presiding elder singing an hymn, in which the brethren joined in 
chorus, and the male and female singers, each under their own leader, 
sang alternately verses of hymns and responses in songs of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Deity, till the rising of the sun, when every one 
retired to his cell to meditate on the discourse and expositions of the 
preceding day. 

After the days of Philo, the Essenes are but little mentioned. 
Epiphanius, a father of the Christian Church, preserves some notices of 
them, which are rather contradictory. He relates, that in the reign of 
Hadrian, a teacher named Elksai arose among them, who taught the 
doctrine of expediency, in times of danger and persecution, to yield to 
necessity and compulsion, and pay external adoration to idols, provided 
the inward purpose of the soul was directed to the true God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth. Epiphanius also relates, that in the reign 
of Constantine, there lived two sisters, Martha and Marthona, who 
were held in high esteem by the Essenes of that period. Their touch, 
particularly that of Martha, was considered a sovereign remedy against 
all disease. ‘The sect continued, with manifold innovations of doctrine 
and practice, till the reign of Justinian, after which no records of either 
the Essenes or Therapeutes are to be found. It is probable, as 
many have thought, that during the persecution of the Jews under 
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that emperor, they took shelter in the Christian Church, with which 
their doctrines and practice more agreed than with those of the tradi- 
tional Jews. 

This sect is not mentioned in the Talmid, although many traces of 
their doctrines are found in that voluminous compilation. This silence 
probably arose from the Essenes taking no part in public life; and, 
like the Sadducees, being opposed to all the oral traditions of that sect, 
which, opposed to the Textarians, founded the school of Talmidists, 
Mishnaists, rabbinical doctors, and other perverters of the Law and 
the Prophets. Whatever praise may be due to the Stoics is equally 
due to the Essenes, with greater virtue and morality, and a greater 
knowledge of the one true God. 

The maxims and esoteric belief of both these eastern and western 
sects were incontrovertibly borrowed from the books of Moses and 
the Prophets, confirmed and supported by Jesus Christ and his Apostles, 
with a purer practice and more spiritual belief; and show how little 
teachers of morality have added to this ancient one, true religion, 
except to repeat in other words what they have found in the Bible. 

I have trespassed far beyond the bounds in which I restricted myself, 
when I began this epistle, although I have condensed to my utmost, 
and omitted some interesting passages, as you may conceive; but 
permit me to ask of you, or of your excellent correspondent P. §., 
whether Juvenal in his sixth satire, verse 542 et seq., does not allude to 
the dreamy, prophetic oracular Essenes, in speaking of the Jews and 
Chaldeans, taking a part for the whole? It is true he alludes to the 
Jewish women, but may he not do so by a synecdoche ? 

*‘Arcanam Judea tremens mendicat in aurem, 
Interpres legum Solymarum, et magna sacerdos 
Arboris, ac summa fida internuncia ceeli. 

Implet et illa manum, sed parcits, ere minuto ; 
Qualiacunque voles Judzi somnia vendant. 
Spondet amatorem tenerum, vel divitis orbi 
Testamentum ingens, calide: pulmone columbee 
Tractato, Armenius vel Comagenus haruspex 
Pectora pullorum rimatur, et exta catelli, 
Interdum et pueri.” Faciet quod deferat ipse. 
Chaldis sed major erat fiducia: quicquid 
Dixerit Astrologus, credent & fonte relatum 
Ammonis ; quoniam Delphis oracula cessant, 
Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri.’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
JAMES ELMEs. 
Greenwich, March \\th, 1853. 





* «Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils.’—Ps. cvi. 37. 
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ON MATTHEW XIX. 12. 


Dear Str,—In the quotation animadverted upon by your corre- 
spondent J. C. K., I find he has only given part of the words from 
Neander, as written in the article he quotes from—the omitted part is 
as follows:—‘ This decision, therefore, was opposed not only to the 
old Hebrew notion that celibacy was per se ignominious ; but also to 
the ascetic doctrine which made it per se a superior condition of life.’ 
I do not think that, in giving this sense to our Lord’s words, any com- 
mentator can be guilty of the charge of interpolation. Your corre- 
spondent, however, is of a different opinion, for he says, ‘ Unless 
therefore we interpolate our Lord’s words, he neither approves nor 
condemns the eunuchism of which he is speaking.’ He then proceeds 
to affirm that the Saviour’s concluding words ‘ appear rather to approve 
of such an eunuchism,’ viz., that for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, ‘ if 
circumstances demand it, and provided a man be capable of practising 
it. The interpretation Dr. Macknight gives to the words seems to be 
one that is adapted to the text; it is as follows:—‘ It is false to affirm 
that our Lord recommends celibacy. He only gives permission for it 
as a thing lawful, telling them, that if they were able to live conti- 
nently, they would not sin though they did not marry, especially as 
the times they lived in were times of persecution.’ (Harmony of the 
Four Gospels.) Certainly those who can refrain from marriage are 
perfectly capable of becoming zealous and determined missionaries ; 
but I cannot for a single moment think, that by so doing they can (as 
your correspondent would have us to believe) in any way be more 
devoted ‘to the preaching of the kingdom of heaven,’ than those who 
have not renounced that companionship which the poet says, ‘ cheers 
life’s latest stage.’ If celibacy enables Christians ‘to devote them- 
selves more fully to the preaching of the kingdom of God,’ then the 
apostles and disciples are no longer to be considered, as they generally 
are, the most zealous missionaries that ever lived, for some of them 
did not ‘do violence to one of the strongest of human passions.’ The 
instances which prove this assertion are, Ist. The case of St. Peter. 
That he was a married man is evident from Matt. viii. 14, where it is 
stated that our Lord cured his wife’s mother of a fever ; yet he was the 
means of converting in one single day ‘about three thousand souls’ 
(Acts ii. 41.), and according to an ancient tradition he ‘ published 
the gospel to the Jews scattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia’ (Neander’s Planting, &c., vol. i. p. 373, Bohn’s 
edit.). If Peter was not ‘the zealous and determined missionary,’ 
then such an individual is yet to appear on the stage of human life. 
2nd. The other apostles mentioned as being married men by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. ix..5. ‘Have we not power to lead about a 
sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas?’ Surely if celibacy gave greater liberty to pro- 
pagate the gospel, Paul would not have so strongly claimed his just 
rights. 3rd. The case mentioned in Acts xxi. 8, 9. In these verses it 
is stated, that Philip, one of the seven deacons, called afterwards an 
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evangelist, had a family of four daughters; this circumstance, how- 
ever, did not hinder him from being ‘the instrument of bringing the 
first seeds of the gospel into Ethiopia,’ and from publishing the same 
gospel ‘in the cities of Palestine, on the southern and northern coasts 
of the Mediterranean’ (Neander’s Planting, &c., vol. i. p. 64). 
Such then is the evidence of history to the success of married apostles 
in their missionary labours ; and I hesitate not to say that such success 
was owing greatly to their being allowed to enjoy the privilege of 
marriage, as it added to their domestic comfort, and no doubt consi- 
derably aided in introducing the gospel into quarters where it was 
likely never to be received through the instrumentality of men. We 
have more instances recorded in history, proving that the married mis- 
sionaries are far more zealous and successful in their calling than those 
who prefer a single life. But your correspondent is of opinion that 
our Lord’s forerunners are referred to in the verse under consideration, 
because some of them lived in voluntary celibacy. Now one would 
think that those who try to obtain the probable number of ‘ the dis- 
ciples of our Lord’s forerunner, John the Baptist, who were willing to 
renounce the endearments of domestic life,’ are able to state a few 
recorded instances at least. This, however, they cannot do, and until 
they are able to do so, we must consider all that is said about the celi- 
bacy of John’s disciples as having no foundation in fact, and the hypo- 
thesis as one of the most untenable that ever entered into a critic’s 
brain. He then proceeds to find fault with the assertion that ‘all the 
best commentators are of opinion that the contemplative Essenes are 
here alluded to, simply because certain commentators named by him 
are not of this opinion. If I had said ‘all the best commentators 
without exception,’ then certainly the assertion would be objectionable ; 
but seeing the question, who are to be considered the best commen- 
tators, is one entirely of opinion, I do not think those of your readers, 
few in number I hope, ‘ who are unaccustomed, or unable to think or 
to examine for themselves,’ are in danger of being misled, Not only 
is the opinion maintained by Dr. Clarke and Euthymius, but it is also 
that of Blomfield, Horne, Barnes, &c. I cannot understand how the 
hypothesis which J.C. K. defends, viz., that those who despised marriage 
and ‘the comforts of domestic life in general’ for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, receives ‘ honourable recognition’ from our Saviour, can at all 
‘satisfactorily account for the employment of the figure.’ Jesus Christ 
used the term Eunuch, simply because it conveyed his meaning, seeing 
it signifies the suppression of the desire. ‘'The amputation of the 
desire,’ says Macknight, ‘not the member, is meant in the phrase made 
themselves eunuchs.’ And in this sense it is used by rabbinical 
writers. This then is just the reason why Christ used the figure, and 
commentators would therefore have little to justify them in asserting 
more than that, ‘in Matt. xix. 12, the term “eunuch” is applied 
figuratively to persons naturally impotent.’" If the hypothesis so 
zealously maintained by J.C. K. be correct; if Jesus Christ in his 
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words approve (and not, as I still maintain, condemn) of ascetic celi- 
bacy ‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,’ then we must admire, and no 
longer censure him ‘ who in shirt of hair and weeds of canvass dressed,” 
has his dwelling in a recess of some rude rock far remote from the ha- 
bitation of man, seeing that by so doing he thinks he has purchased 
heaven and proved his title good. The man who passed his whole life 
in one of the monasteries of the Levant, and who never saw a woman, 
nor had ‘any idea what sort of things women were, or what they 
looked like’ (Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, p. 427), is to be 
considered according to such an hypothesis as worthy of the highest 
praise; and living in voluntary abstinence ‘for the kingdom of hea- 
ven’s sake,’ he of all men is capable of being ‘the zealous and deter- 
mined missionary !’ 

Before concluding this letter, let me briefly remark that your corre- 
spondent J. E. is fully entitled to the grateful thanks of all the readers 
of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,’ for having so completely refuted 
the dogmatic assertions of the writer of the article on ‘ Hades and 
Heaven,’ W. H. J.; and I have only to add, that in maintaining the 
following proposition, ‘The customary phraseology that the soul, when 
it quits the body, goes at once either to heaven or to hell—seems to be 
modern and unscriptural, the latter writer is not only wrong, but 
entirely mistaken; and I hesitate not to say that his dictatorial asser- 
tions can only be defended by ignoring historical facts. For let any 
of your readers refer to ‘ The Confession of Faith of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines,’ approved by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in its Act of date August 27, 1647 (206 years 
ago), and he will find the following declaration in the 1st Section of 
the 32nd Chapter :—‘ The bodies of men after death return to dust, 
and see corruption (Gen. iii. 19; Acts xiii. 36); but their souls (which 
neither die nor sleep), having an immortal subsistence, immediately 
return to God who gave them, &c. (Luke xxiii. 43; Eccl. xii. 7.) 
Few of your readers, not excepting J. B., who wishes so earnestly to 
break down ‘the barriers set up by our Gentile Talmudism,’ will, I 
am sure, suppose that such men as Lightfoot, Henderson, Baillie, Ru- 
therford, Gillespie, &c.,” would give their sanction to the above propo- 
sition if they believed it to be unscriptural, and surely what those 
eminent divines declared to be in the Word of God, ought not to be 
stigmatized as ‘ vulgar phraseology.’ 

February 4, 1853. P.S. 





» These and 137 others were the number of divines who composed the West- 
minster Assembly, 
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LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


Srr,—Some of your able correspondents or contributors would, I 
venture to suggest, be doing good service to the Christian world, 
instituting a comprehensive and impartial inquiry into the limits of 
the scriptural prohibitions of marriages of consanguinity and affinity, 
It is not too much to say that this has never been done. No trust- 
worthy exposition of this subject could be expected from those who 
declared the marriage of priests contrary to the will of God, and 
regarded marriage itself as impure, compared with celibacy. Nor can 
we receive the dicta of those who invented or perpetuated restrictions, 
in order that the fees of dispensation might swell the treasury of the 
church. 

Equally unworthy of reliance would be the parasitical, venal, or 
compulsory opinions given to serve the purposes of princes, or patch the 
pedigrees of nobles. Before mankind can obey the divine will, they 
must know clearly what it is, through pure channels of interpretation. 
What is required is a candid and thorough examination of this whole 
subject, not to establish a preconceived opinion, but to demonstrate the 
truth, without consideration of consequences, or regard to party inte- 
rests. The following are some of the points which must be strictly 
investigated in the course of this inquiry. 

1. The true scope and meaning of Leviticus xviii., and cognate 
passages of the Old Testament. This would involve evidences of the 
general design of the law from historical illustration of the ‘ doings of 
the land of Egypt,’ and the ‘ doings of the land of Canaan,’ denounced, 
compared with the uncondemned practice of the patriarchs, and subse- 
quently of the Jews; the critical definition of the terms employed; the 
separate consideration of each prohibition, whether of consanguinity or 
affinity ; exceptions and limitations, with their probable reasons ; the 
authority for extending the prohibition to cases not expressed, but re- 
garded as parallel; and the consideration of what is necessary to con- 
stitute cases really parallel; the whole results exhibited in a table of 
the marriages regarded as divinely prohibited to the Jews. 

2. The inquiry how far these prohibitions can be shown to be bind- 
ing on mankind at large. 

3. The further enquiry whether there is any thing in the New Testa- 
ment which can be proved to have the effect of modifying these prohi- 
bitions. 

And 4. Whether there is any thing in the Scripture restricting the 
right of the church or of the civil government to interfere, fundamen- 
tally, with the marriage contract. 

I hope that some of your learned contributors may be induced to 
devote their attention to this matter. The question is effectually 
raised in the public mind, not only in this country, but throughout the 
world, and the sooner it receives a satisfactory solution the better. 


J.S. 
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HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS TIMES. 


Srr,—I have noticed in your valuable Journal for January a 
mistake, which (as it regards a matter of fact) your love of truthfulness 
will I trust incline you to correct in another number. In the review 
of ‘ Hippolytus and his Times,’ the reviewer says :-—‘ Baptism of chil- 
dren had only begun to be practised in some countries, being defended 
in the time of Tertullian and Hippolytus merely as an innovation ; but 
infant baptism was not known. On this interesting point we refer to 
the third volume, where the subject is treated more correctly than in 
any other work. Even Neander has failed to perceive the true sense of 
certain passages in Origen and Tertullian. Here FoR THE FIRST 
TIME THE THING IS CLEARED UP. ‘Tertullian speaks of the baptism 
of growing children (parvuli), and pleads for delay till they be able to 
take the vows upon themselves, &ec.’ 

It would appear from this that no previous writer had understood 
Tertullian’s objections to refer to children of a few years old, and not 
to unconscious babes. Yet any one that will take the trouble of ex- 
amining Robert Robinson’s ‘ History of Baptism,’ published about 
A.D. 1790, may see that this is precisely the sense in which he under- 
stands the matter. In chap. 21 of the abovementioned history, the 
first words are:—‘ Few writers have been so often quoted in the con- 
troversy concerning infant baptism as Tertullian, and yet the subject 
is not so much as mentioned by this father. They are boys and not 
babes, of whose baptism he writes.’ 

The subject of chap. 24 is,—‘ The Reduction of Baptism in the 
East, from Men to Minors, and from Minors to Babes.’ 

Of which the sections are,—‘ New Testament Baptism, or the Bap- 
tism of Men and Women, p. 222. Egyptian Baptism, or the Baptism 
of Minors, p. 223. Jerusalem Baptism, or the Baptism of Catechu- 
mens, p. 234. Greek Baptism, or the Baptism of Little Ones, 

. 246.’ 

‘ Though I much disapprove of some things in ‘ Robinson’s History,’ yet 
as a work of laborious research it is not unworthy of careful perusal ; 
and in the particular instance referred to by the reviewer, the English- 
man takes precedence of the German by sixty years at least. I have 
no national predilections or prejudices to cherish, but I ask that justice 
may be done to the small as well as to the great,—to Robinson as well 
as to Niebuhr or Bunsen. 


O. J. H. 





Totro apiroy yivdoxovres 811 masa mpopnrsia ypadiis iias tmnAdcews 
od viverai.—2 Pet. i. 20. 


While we would not alter or misinterpret one word of the Holy 
Scripture for the sake of favouring or opposing any existing opinion, it 
1s important and needful that, when any opinion which we deem a per- 
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nicious error owes its existence or main support to a mistake in trans- 
lation, that mistake should, if possible, be clearly pointed out and 
corrected. The passage cited above is the chief argument from Scrip- 
ture used by the Romanists for discouraging the indiscriminate circula- 
tion of the Bible, and the right of all to judge of the meaning of its 
contents. If on a careful and candid examination, it should appear 
that the apostle has no reference whatever to that subject in the words 
of this verse, the enquiry in its result will amply repay the labour. 

The radical signification of yivopat, is, to ‘come into being ;’ (See 
Passow by Lid. and Scott: ich entstehe, Rost.) Conformably to this, 
the present tense regularly has the force of comes, becomes, occurs ; 
rather than of denoting merely the fact of existence, like the verb eiyié. 
If this remark is correct, we must keep it in view in our explanation of 
the passage. No prophecy, &c., comes of private interpretation. 
That an interpretation may ‘come’ of a prophecy is likely enough; 
but that a prophecy should ‘come’ of an interpretation, strikes one 
as a rather singular use of words. But is the word idia¢ best trans- 
lated by ‘private?’ and does ‘interpretation’ correctly express the 
meaning of ér:Aveeog? The adjective id/oc is in general rendered 
‘own’ in our version of the New Testament, and we think that word 
would best express its meaning here. Even the xar’ idéay, ‘in private,’ 
‘ apart,’ probably originates in the ellipsis of oixéay, or some such word, 
‘his own house.” But if we can with tolerable certainty discover the 
real force of éxidvorc, the application of the adjective may be more 
easily understood. 

The radical import of ériAvore is manifestly on-loosing, disclosure, 
or, as we say, wnloosing, opening up." ‘O dé Maxpivog cal’ abréy yevo- 
pevoc, rac Te Gddac Emidverae Emcorodde’ «.7.d. (Herodian, iv. 23.) 
Here the verb is used for the opening of letters. The same verb occurs 
in the New Testament, Acts xix. 39, where the versions generally under- 
stand it in the sense of ‘ determined’ or ‘decided’: év ri évvdp éxxdnolg 
émAvOjoerac: ‘It shall be determined in a lawful assembly.’ I have not 
been able to find an instance of the use of either the noun or verb in the 
Septuagint, though Parkhurst by mistake says that it is in Gen. xli. 12; 
but that is probably in Aquila’s version, not the Septuagint. In Mark 
iv. 34, it is used in the sense of ‘explain’ or ‘expound,’ or perhaps 
‘disclose’: ‘ He disclosed all things,’ &e. 

The Greek versions of the Old Testament by Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion do however make use of the noun and the participle as a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew 0°D7A (Biel, Lex. Sept. sub voce) ; and it is worthy 
of special observation that in the same verse (Hos. iii. 4) the Septuagint 
has the word Ajo, which is likewise used in that translation for the 
DN and DA (Num. xxvii. 21; Deut. xxxiii. 8). The version of 
Symmachus may be wrong in thus rendering D°D)A, but it certainly 
suggests that he used ériAvowe in regard to that which is supposed to 
disclose or deliver a prophetic communication. In one line of A®schylus 
the noun occurs twice: éxidvoww pofwy txidvow didov. (‘Erra éxe OfBac, 











* Comparedioau tas oppayidas, Rev. v. 2, 5. 
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1. 134, edit. Abrams, Oxon., a.p. 1844.) Here it is used in the sense of 
‘deliverance’ or ‘ delivery.’ 

Now on these premises I submit to your consideration, and that of 
your readers, that the translation of this verse ought to be: ‘ Knowing 
this first that no prophecy of the Scripture comes of (men’s) own dis- 
closure,’ or ‘ delivery.’ This is quite in harmony with the train of the 
Apostle’s argument, in which he is proving what he had just affirmed, 
that they had a very sure word of prophecy, and well adapted to pro- 
duce conviction and faith; since in the outset they know and acknow- 
ledge that ‘sure word’ to have been delivered not by human invention, 
but by divine inspiration. 

The editor of the ‘Emphatic New Testament’ thinks the literal 
meaning is, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of peculiar interpreta- 
tion—that is, peculiar interpretation separate or apart from that of 
other passages of Scripture: all must be consistent; and no text of 
Scripture rightly understood can be at variance with any other text of 
Scripture.’ (Introduction, p. 56). This no doubt is quite true in 
regard to every part of the Oracles of God, whether prophetical, histori- 
cal, devotional, or didactic. But this explanation overlooks the proper 
force of yivera:, and does not appear to me so consistent with the con- 
text as that which I have attempted to give. Either of them, however, 
sets aside the notion that the Apostle Peter intended to prohibit the 
interpretation of the Scripture by private men. 


Oswaldtwistle, Feb. 28, 1853. J. H. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament: A Series of Sermons 
preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By Freperick De- 
nisoN Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divi- 
nity in King’s College, London. Cambridge: Mac Millan and Co, 
1853. 


Ir is not easy to criticise the volume of which the above is the title. 
Regarded as a collection of sermons, it would awaken the inquiry what 
a sermon strictly is, of what elements a congregation is composed, what 
are the spiritual wants which it is required to meet; and in so doing, 
would convince us that as such they are scarcely adapted to their pur- 
pose. ‘They make but slight profession of instructing the ignorant, 
arousing the careless, or showing the sinner the way of salvation, 
Neither are they to be studied as a manual of theology. The prophets 
of the Old Testament did assuredly proclaim the entire Gospel to the 
world, and however ohscurely their message might at times be framed, 
it contained the germ at least of all truth. The kings, too, were ex- 
amples of the working of truth upon human hearts, either in its recep- 
tion or rejection. It is therefore quite possible that a volume professing 
to take for its basis the inspired histories and prophecies which such a 
title implies, might be made a vehicle of developing the whole range of 
inspired truth, But we do not demand of Professor Maurice more than 
he has chosen to give. His volume is one that ought to be read with- 
out prejudice and judged alone by its professions. It is an admirable 
critical history of the Hebrew polity during the period in which it pre- 
sented a more settled aspect. The author has laboured successfully in 
working out a great thought which has evidently found much favour 
with certain of his own friends and admirers, whose works have been 
noticed in this Journal. Weare not sure that we fully describe this 
thought by styling it the identity of theocratic government in all dis- 
pensations. ‘The Lord reigneth,’ says the Professor in almost every 
page, and a grand and precious truth is this to every Christian mind. 
But before we can pronounce the complete resemblance of circum- 
stances of a modern potentate with those of a Jewish king, we must 
either revive the divine-right theories in favour of the one, or strip the 
other of certain of those miraculous appliances with which we have 
been accustomed to invest him. The latter method is that to which the 
mind of this writer has a tendency more or less avowed. The instances 
of divine interference which occur so often in the narrative, though ad- 
mitted by him as such, are nevertheless somewhat explained away as 
being no more than consistent with those laws by which the framework 
of things is regulated. The covenant existing between God and the 
chosen nation, sealed as it was with the appointed rite in each male 
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individual, promulgated in the first instance by miracles, wonders, and 
signs, its divine features kept in remembrance by temple services, its 
holy sanctions enforced by prophets and seers, and its rupture signally 
involving the whole nation in punishment, is nevertheless almost iden- 
tified with the covenant which binds a modern people to the God of 
heaven. So also the functions of the prophet are set before us, divested 
in some degree of that preternatural character which seems to belong 
to them. The visions of the Almighty doubtless worked upon their 
imaginations, and the divine utterances were woven in the very fabric 
of their minds: there were schools of the prophets beyond a doubt, and 
the holy men themselves associated with the mass of the people and 
adopted ordinary modes of acquiring knowledge ; but we might err in 
laying too much stress on the power of the intellect and the play of the 
fancy, and the familiarity with public events by which they were cha- 
racterised, if the inspiration with which they were confessedly endowed 
is thereby to be withdrawn in any measure from the view. We cannot 
approve of the following remarks relating to this subject :— 


‘Nor did the prophet seek to draw any special wonder to himself as an impro- 
viser, though he might be called upon to speak out at once on great emergencies 
that which had been put into his heart. t the sole power which the prophet 
possessed of declaring that which should be, arose from his knowledge of that which had 
been, and which was. He meditated in the law of the Lord, and in that law did he 
exercise himself day and night.’—P, 141. 


This tendency of the writer, which we would endeavour impartially 
to describe, serves as a caution in perusing his masterly pages: in other 
respects we see much to admire. There is no irreverence in the style, 
but everywhere may be discerned the working of a vigorous intellect 
held in check by a manly piety, and putting forth solid truth in a tone 
of practical humility. No one can read the book without liking the 
man. His position is often aggressive, and it devolves upon him to 
clear away vast accumulations of prejudice; but there is a gentleness 
in the treatment which disarms hostility, as well as an elaboration of 
the argument which renders it hard to find the flaw. The errors of the 
work, if such they may be called, are negative rather than positive, and 
are to be suspected by inference rather than indicated by direct citation. 

The volume has very much more continuity of plan than is often 
secured in collections of sermons, however closely connected they may 
be. This is owing to the sequence of the inspired history of the kings 
being closely adhered to. We have a deeply interesting review of the 
events of their reigns, and as in the Jewish dispensation, when the 
theocratic element entered largely into the national polity, the prophets 
were central lights, the author of this volume has taken occasion to 
expound with a peculiar clearness the connection of the prophecies 
with the history. This is a task that has not often been attempted, and 
even if it could be proved that such investigations are not lacking to 
our Biblical literature, it is very evident that they have not hitherto 
taken any distinct hold of the public mind. Most persons read the 
writings of those inspired men of God in a devotional, a poetical, or in 
an evangelical aspect—how few examine their historical bearing! 
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Schleiermacher himself speaks of the Old Testament as though its chief 
and only use were to throw light upon the New, implying that it has 
small value as an independent revelation. There are many whose ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the prophets and historians might be 
measured with some accuracy by the references in the margins of their 
New Testaments. We sympathise with the conviction to which Mr. 
Maurice refers as fixing itself deeply in his own mind, ‘that the Old 
Testament ought to be read much more simply and according to the 
letter than we are used to read it; that we have not made its applica- 
tion to our individual cases more clear by overlooking its obvious 
national characteristics ; that if we had given heed to them we should 
have found an interpretation of some of the greatest difficulties in his- 
tory and in the condition of the world around us.’ It is evident to the 
impartial inquirer, and on this fact the preacher has laid great stress, 
that even the prophecies which are more strictly ‘ evangelical’ related 
to the times then present, and can only be understood by examining the 
sense in which they would be received by the Jewish minds to which 
they were addressed. ‘The sign given to Ahaz, the prophecy ‘ Unto us 
a Son is born,’ the apostrophe, ‘How art thou fallen from heaven, 
Lucifer, son of the morning,’ the promise, ‘I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh,’ are shown in the volume before us to have been signi- 
ficant even to a generation which could never have witnessed their 
complete fulfilment. The great principles of which the Jewish history 
affords the amplest illustrations, and which this far-seeing writer has 
not failed to place in marked prominence, are the theocratic element of 
all earthly government and the perpetual discrepancy between idolatry 
and the maintenance of a divine covenant. These may be traced, as 
the Professor has traced them, from the elevation of Saul to the Baby- 
lonish captivity. As we have remarked that there may be danger of 
denying that which was miraculous and exceptional to natural order in 
the history of the Jewish kings and prophets, we would now on the 
other hand insist upon the perpetuity in all ages of what many would 
fail to recognise, a particular providence governing human affairs, the 
divine obligations of kings and peoples, and the identity with idolatry 
of the sins of which even Christian nations are guilty. Though fire 
does not descend in our days from heaven to consume the transgressor, 
there are methods in which the holiness of divine law is vindicated. 

‘Moral laws,’ says Mr, Maurice, ‘though they are as powerful defenders of 
themselves as natural laws, do not defend themselves in the same way. Human 
beings, voluntary creatures, are the instruments of carrying out the one, as the 
hidden powers in sea, or earth, or fire, are of fulfilling the other. A personal 
God dealing with men, will employ men as the agents and executors of his pur- 

The man least likely to be so employed may receive the commission; but 
in general we look for some circumstances which shall manifestly prepare and de- 
note a specific person for the task.’—P. 92. 

Such is one of a series of remarks by which the author ushers in the 
history of the rending of the tribes, the great schism of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat. This had been predicted some time previously by Ahijah 
the Shilomite. The sins of Solomon had been the great provocative. 
It was a mysterious feature of the history, and one which has from that 
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day till now impressed an ineffaceable mark on the posterity of Israel. 
Those ten tribes are, we believe, in existence and yet to be revealed ; 
but they are hidden. Now the rending of the tribes was an act wrought 
by human wickedness, though ordained by God as a special punishment ; 
it seemed to set aside the divine promise and cause a disruption of the 
divine order and government, and yet it was over-ruled to stil] higher 
purposes, and formed an element in a yet loftier plan of government. 
In commenting upon those complex problems, of which this is a notable 
example, the clearness of thought of this valuable writer shines out. 

‘Not as if he were the author of those acts which have their source in the evil 
will. They are % their very definition and nature resistances to his will, rebel- 
lions against it. But as they work out their own sentence and condemnation, 
they become the reluctant servants of Him with whom they are fighting ; they are 
not only foils to His righteousness, they actually help, as Scripture expresses it, 
to turn righteousness into judgment, to make the truth which they are denying 
manifest for their own age and for all ages to come. Deep and unfathomable 
mystery, worthy to be meditated on by those who are fighting with evil upon 
earth, and by those who have won the victory; the key to all the puzzles of his- 
tory, the comfort and consolation amid the overwhelming evils which we see 
around us and feel within us; the deliverance at once from the debasing Pantheism 
which teaches that sin is only another form of righteousness—wrong only an as- 
pect of right—and from the Manicheism which would lead us to think that evil 
may at last triumph, or hold a divided empire with God. The wrath of man has 
praised Him and will always praise Him; Sin and Death and Hell must do Him 
continual homage now, and will be led as His victims and grace His triumph when 
His glory is fully revealed. But neither now nor then will they ever blend with 
His works, or be shown to have their origin in Him, or be known as anything but 
the contradictions of His nature.’— P. 97. 

The universal prevalence of idolatry is ably demonstrated in the 
present work. What idolatry really is, what are the temptations to 
become its votaries, are points on which too many are apt to remain in 
wilful ignorance, and those who denounce it as the climax of sin and 
folly in Hindoos or Romanists, little suspect how the disease has assailed 
their own vitals. It is in truth the materialism of the atheist, the 
symbolized abstraction of the pantheist, the poetic realisation of the 
sentimentalist ; it is the God-denying sin that includes within its folds 
all that is false in the principles of him who cares only for self-indul- 
gence and material wealth, all that is corrupt in the morals of him who 
is a lover of pleasure rather than a lover of God, all that is superstitious 
in the creed of him who turns from a God of love to prostrate himself 
in abject fear before a god of terror. Idolatry is in a nation the exact 
antithesis of the recognition of a divine covenant, and as nations differ 
from individuals in the absence of immortality, national sins are visited 
at once with temporal punishments. ‘When a nation has become in- 
capable of counting anything as real that was not visible, it has passed 
into an utterly idolatrous condition of mind.’ The idolatrous indi- 
vidual may spend his days as though God smiled on him, but there is 
reserved for him a judgnient to come: the idolatrous nation sins out- 
wardly and is punished summarily. Mr. Maurice rightly argues that 
‘the natural mischiefs which flow from a certain course of conduct are 
witnesses that there is a divine law with which men are intended to be 
in conformity, and that they have chosen to live as if no such law ex- 
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isted ; that in this sense the natural punishments are not analogous to 
the divine punishments, but identical with them.’ 

In commenting upon the denunciations of the prophet Hosea, in the 
twelfth sermon of this volume, the preacher has an opportunity of 
pointing out the prevalent unbelief of a corrupt nation, which he does 
not fail to exhibit in a very striking manner. We subjoin an extract. 


‘Can you wonder that Hosea’s words, just because they were the words of a 
sane, thoughtful, far-seeing man, should have seemed to those who heard them 
like the ravings of a madman? Men who have ceased to believe in a nation, who 
do not feel that the name denotes anything substantial, who look upon it merely 
as a collection of atoms, who have lost all sense of a connection between past, 
present, and future, who only know that they exist in the passing moment, and 
suspect that a chaos lies before and behind them—such men must mock at the dis- 
courses of a prophet. He talks of a nation’s ruin, a nation’s dissolution; what can 
that signify? That which he dreads as the most fearful of all consummations has 
for them taken place already. Relationships have become to them nonentities— 
mere creatures of the imagination. What if they should perish more completely 
still? Would not the corn and the wine, the silver and the gold, still remain? 
Might not those who have these possessions still enjoy them, and perhaps more 
abundantly ? 

‘No! says the prophet, this is part of the woe which I am sent to pronounce 
upon you; not the worst part assuredly, but a part which you can understand, and 
which you must listen to. The corn and the wine and the oil, the silver and the 
gold, will not continue. You do not know that the unseen God has phen you 
them; you are dedicating them to Baal; you are worshipping a God of corn and 
wine and oil, of silver and gold; a God whose main characteristic in your judg- 
ment is, that he sends these things or withholds them according to no rule at all, 
or according to the rules which you follow in the distribution of your treasures ; 
whom rich men, therefore, by a profitable outlay of a portion of their treasures in 
his service, may induce to favour them and to keep them superior to the rest of 
their countrymen. It will not be, cannot be. The coming and going of these 
gifts which you count so precious depend upon laws which you hold vile and 
trample upon. These outward things are contingent upon the moral laws, upon 
the spiritual relations in which you have ceased to believe. When these are 
utterly set at nought you will seek in vain for the others. You will invoke all 
your gods to help you; they will not nerve arms which indolence and despair have 
palsied ; they will not enable men to work for a common object who have learned 
to think that each exists only for himself,’— P. 206. 


We doubt not that the volume will find many eager and thoughtful 
readers. We could desire that the views of the author on the subject 
of inspiration were more nearly coincident with our own, because we 
believe that an implicit confidence in the infallibility of the Bible as an 
immediate revelation from heaven is essential to a true faith, and is the 
great bulwark against error. Mr. Maurice, however, is manifestly a 
devout man, far more so than many who will accept his peculiar views 
and pursue them to their own injury. He is a thoughtful and earnest 
man, one who sees the evil that is in the world and mourns over it, and 
finds his greatest consolation in the past dealings of God with his people 
Israel, having a deep conviction of the uniformity of those dealings in 
all ages, and in our own dispensation receiving new vigour through the 
personal advent of Him who brings life and immortality to light. 
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Sunday and the Sabbath; or, The Reasons for identifying the Lord’s 
Day of the Apostles with the Sabbath of Moses. By W1tu1aM 
Henry Jounstone, M.A., Chaplain of Addiscombe, Author of 
‘Tsrael after the Flesh,’ an ‘ Essay on the Life of Jesus,’ &c. Lon- 
don: Wertheim and Macintosh. 1853. 


Tue Sabbath question is one of the leading controversies of the present 
day, and much is written and spoken on all sides; but amid all that is 
said it is not always possible to meet with argument which is really 
conclusive, or historical statement which is complete and satisfactory. 
The interest which is excited on the subject is intense, because persons 
are individually affected. The man of piety values the day which is 
rescued from toil and devoted to the refreshment of his soul; he is 
therefore jealous of any proposal for secularising that portion of time 
which God demands to be holy to himself. The man of pleasure 
values the holiday, but regards it only as a vehicle of self-indulgence ; 
he is anxious therefore to set aside every custom which would debar his 
enjoyments, and would wish to silence the voice of any positive com- 
mandment by which the claims of the day are enforced. The Christian, 
in short, feels the day to be a privilege ; the worldly man feels its strict 
requirements to be distasteful. Those who feel, however, enthusiastically, 
though it be on subjects of controversy, are not the best able to balance 
the arguments which relate to them. On both sides much is advanced 
concerning the Sabbath which only helps to encumber the entire question. 

Mr. Johnstone, we think, has in a great degree helped to narrow the 
point at issue. He has investigated the relation between the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christian Sunday with great care and much acuteness. 
He has at least disposed of the common fallacy that the Jewish Sabbath 
was a ceremonial law abrogated by Christ, showing that the precept 
was moral rather than positive, and that whatever accusations might be 
brought against our Lord in reference to his mode of observing the day, 
he was content that his own conduct should be tested by Jewish law 
and custom, whilst he in no instance evinced his lordship over the Sab- 
bath by lowering its acknowledged claims. 

We think that Mr. Johnstone has fallen short of a full statement as 
to what the Sabbath was to the Jew when he declares that it was little 
more than a prohibition of labour. The commandment, says he, does 
not enjoin religious worship on the Sabbath, and scarcely seems even to 
suppose the existence of such services, unless, indeed, the holy convo- 
cations (at Levit. xxiii. 3) be considered as implying them. It is, we 
admit, remarkable that but slight data are given to us to enable us to 
form an idea of Jewish Sabbath worship; but a burnt-offering of two 
lambs was added on that day to the morning and evening sacrifices 
(Num. xxviii. 8), and the shewbread was changed (Levit. xxiv. 8). 
Besides, the ‘remembrance to keep holy’ would never be secured by 
mere inaction. ‘The word ‘holy’ must mean at least ‘dedicated to 

. God ;’ and if the sabbaths were a sign to the Israelites that it was He 
who sanctified them, the day was obviously intended for religious medi- 
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tation, when they should cease to do their own ways, or think their own 
thoughts, or find their own pleasure, or speak their own words. 

The argument, we repeat, is well drawn out, and we hope that many 
will avail themselves of Mr. Johnstone’s volume for obtaining a clearer 
view of a question which, calmly considered, ought to present no diffi- 
culty. 





Pastoral Theology ; the Theory of a Gospel Ministry. By A. Viner, 
Professor of Theology at Lausanne. ‘Translated from the French, 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. 1852. 


THERE might appear to be very little to attract general attention in an 
essay on the Christian ministry. The topic is old, as old as Christianity 
itself, and every one would regard himself as abundantly qualified to 
judge of the requisites of a minister and of the manner in which his 
duties ought to be performed. We are all in one sense sermon-critics ; 
are we therefore to say that hints on sermon-criticism are superfluous? 
We are all watching the conduct and sifting the labours of those who 
are appointed to do the work of the Lord; but is there no room to lay 
down a clearer and more systematic plan of the ministerial life? We 
might enumerate a series of reasons why a well-considered theory of 
the pastoral office is a desideratum. More than a century and a half 
ago Bishop Burnet published his ‘ Pastoral Care,’ a work of which 
most writers, including Vinet of Lausanne, have made frequent use. 
It is well known at what a low ebb the ministerial office had arrived 
in the days of the profligate Charles and the Popish James. ‘ Our 
ember weeks,’ exclaims the bishop, ‘ are the burden and grief of my 
life. ‘The much greater part of those who come to be ordained are 
ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended by those who are not 
obliged to know it. The easiest part of knowledge is that to which 
they are the greatest strangers; I mean, the plainest facts of the Scrip- 
tures, which they say, in excuse of their ignorance, that their tutors in 
the Universities never mention the reading of to them, so that they can 
give no account, or at least a very imperfect one, of the contents even 
of the Gospel. The ignorance of some is such, that in a well-regulated 
state of things they would appear not knowing enough to be admitted 
to the holy sacrament: this does often tear my heart.’ Here was the 
bishop’s reason for calling attention to the subject, and this reason is 
not without force as applied to the state of things at the present day. 
But without fixing the mind on those dull and barren chapters of a 
nation’s religious history, where the teachers of the Gospel were so in 
little else but in name, it is to be remembered that the office itself is 
the most exalted to which a man can aspire; that, to use George Her- 
bert’s expression, the pastor is ‘ the deputy of Christ for the reducing 
of man to the obedience of God.’ If then the standard is high, there is 
the more need for a frequent contemplation of it. It is indeed a healthy 
sign for any Christian communion, when we hear the voices of those 
who take the lead inviting the pastors of flocks to a more diligent 
survey of their privileges and responsibilities, and this can only be done 
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by a faithful exposition of their duties and the means placed at their 
disposal. Now we are well aware that the portraiture of the ministerial 
office has been by successive hands well drawn, and these not confined 
to any one church or country; but the most accurate delineation of 
that which might be termed the Scriptural type of a Christian minister 
would not suffice. If such were the case, we might content ourselves 
with directing every candidate for the sacred office to the study of 
St. Paul’s character and work, on the same principle that we might 
make the Bible the sole manual of theology. 

The most common vehicle for reflection on the pastoral office is 
ministerial biography. The life of every successful pastor suggests 
valuable hints to those who are engaged in the same work; but the 
best minister of the Gospel is after all only a specific example ; he does 
not embrace the whole sum of his office. Such biography may be 
regarded as the raw material from which a complete view may be 
framed, and this is a work that at various junctures in the history of 
Christianity requires to be performed. The minister, let us remember, 
is the Christian exemplar. He does not form one of a separate caste 
from which the main body of the faithful is dissevered, but rather is 
he one with the flock, the earnest sympathiser in all their struggles 
and infirmities, and one appointed in the providence of God to bring to 
bear upon their minds and hearts those precious truths which form the 
substance of the divine revelation. Hence, so far as Christian truth 
admits of development, the minister in every age exhibits the phase at 
which it has arrived: so far as the human mind expands with the 
advance of material and speculative knowledge, he is, or ought to be, 
in the van of this advancement; he does not lag behind in the career 
of human progress as the mere advocate of conventionalisms, but 
exhibits in the culture of his own soul that which God has been 
pleased to make manifest to him for the edification of the world. And 
yet he will most commonly appear to many as exercising a restraining, 
if not a retarding influence. He calls men back to the eternal truths 
from which they are too prone to wander; he separates between the 
precious and the vile in the maxims of his age, and shows how greatly 
the destructive element preponderates. His main lesson, after all, is 
that men must be converted and become as little children in order to 
enter the kingdom of God. That which revelation prescribes for man- 
kind, the minister enforces by word and by example ; first embodying 
the divine principles in himself, and then commending them to his 
flock. The Christian ministry therefore is no priesthood, no mysterious 
depositary of unintelligible oracles; but appealing, as it does, to the 
reason, the conscience, and the heart of mankind, it subjects itself to a 
tribunal before which it is ever on its trial. If the preacher, and the 
word which he preaches, take a divergent course, the anomaly is at 
once discoverable. But not ouly before man does the pastor labour ; 
he is in the presence of Him who seeth the heart. ‘There are then 
ample reasons why he should exercise much self-serutiny, and, what is 
more, he may be thankful for the well-digested thoughts which gifted 
men may supply from their own experience. Hence we are glad to 
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recommend a work of which we now wish to say a few words— 
M. Vinet’s ‘ Pastoral Theology,’ a work with which our literature has 
in the strictest sense been enriched by a recent translation. We are 
glad in every way to recommend it to a wide perusal. M. Vinet’s 
mind is singularly well balanced, and his heart profoundly influenced 
by the grandeur of his subject. He appears to us to have brought all 
the keen penetration, that power of discerning hidden relations and 
developing them with an intellectual foree, which is seldom in our own 
days brought to bear on points of practical theology. We are not 
made to listen to the merely sparkling orator, nor yet to the dry 
essayist, nor is it mere extent of reading, nor the bare record of expe- 
rience, but something which combines every excellence and avails itself 
of every advantage. This is just one of the books that is issued with 
an unconsciousness that the world will be attracted by it, and yet we 
hesitate not to say that it will live. Let the translators hasten to fulfil 
their promise of publishing the ‘ Homiletics’ of the same talented and 
devout author,—we can promise them a welcome. 

The work before us has a decided advantage in admitting of a very 
clear analysis. After defining the true notion of a Gospel ministry, he 
treats the subject in four parts, viewing the pastor in a fourfold rela- 
tion. Te discusses his individual and interior life; then his relative or 
social life; thirdly his pastoral life, and lastly his administrative or 
official life, the third part necessarily occupying the greater share of 
his attention. M. Vinet, in defining the office of a pastor under the 
Christian dispensation, is led to draw a contrast with the Jewish priest- 
hood. His remarks on this point are worthy of attention, and may be 
taken as characteristic of his general style. 

‘In the Old Testament the office of priest and that of prophet were separated. 
The distinction belongs to the Old Testament, the identification belongs to the 
New. ‘The two systems are characterised by these two facts. A perfect harmony 
between the form and the idea did not exist and could not arrive till after the 
introduction of the spiritual law, the law of liberty. In these two features, in 
these two distinct plans, are exemplified the letter which kills and the spirit 
which gives life. The economy which was to unite these into one whole was also 
to unite in ove man the character of priest and that of prophet.’—p. 15. 


We need not follow the Christian professor into his investigations 
of the institution of the ministry or its special forms. He is remarkably 
candid on these points, and as he writes from a distance, from among 
the sequestered valleys and the pure mountain atmosphere of the 
Canton de Vaud, his views upon several open questions are divested 
of those specialties that mark our controversies at home. We like the 
treatise because it is neither English nor Scotch,* and though it may 





® It is curious to observe how the translator reveals his own locale in rendering 
the pastor’s residence by the word manse (p. 149), It is true he substitutes ‘ par- 
sonage’ occasionally. He has probably smiled at the difficulty, one that arises 
in fact from the pioneering and missionary character of the church of the New 
Testament, and the involved necessity that pastors and apostles had ‘no certain 
dwelling-place,’ or at best ‘a hired house,’ and not unfrequently were inmates of 
a prison, so that there is no scriptural word which can be adopted in common by 
Scotch, English, and Swiss. 
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be Swiss, yet is emphatically Christian, and that world-wide view is 
taken of the pastoral office that will advance its efficacy for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to every creature. 

No denomination of Christians, we believe, denies the necessity of a 
vocation to the ministry. This is one of M. Vinet’s great topics. In 
his preliminary sections he enlarges upon the exalted nature of the 
charge, a consideration that obviously demands of every candidate for 
the holy office a sufficient reason for taking the step. 

‘Religion,’ he says, ‘which is the most excellent and comprehensive thing in 
man, is, for the minister, the business and duty of every day and of every hour; 
that which is only one among many elements in the life of other men, is the 
atmosphere in which he breathes. He lives surrounded by the grandest and 
loftiest ideas, and his employments are of the most absolute and lasting utility. 
He is not called upon to do anything but what is really good; he has neither 
obligation nor inducement to the performance of evil. He occupies no rank in 
the social hierarchy, belongs to no class, but he is a connecting link between all, 
aud, in his own person, represents better than any one else the ideal unity of 
society.’—p. 61. 

It naturally follows, that he who would carry out the obligations of 
such a position must take good heed to himself ere he enter upon it. 
With Bishop Burnet we may remark, ‘ that to be tied to such an em- 
ployment, while one has not an inward conformity to it, and com- 
placence in it, is both the most unbecoming, the most unpleasant, and 
the most uncomfortable state of life imaginable. Such a person will 
be exposed to all men’s censures and reproaches, who, when they see 
things amiss in his conduct, do not only reproach him, but the whole 
church and body to which he belongs, and, which is more, the religion 
which he seems to recommend by his discourses, though his life and 
actions, which will always pass for the most real declaration of his 
inward sentiments, are a visible and continual opposition to it.’> It is 
evident, then, that the man who would teach others must first himself 
be taught. Ignorance in a teacher is of all faults the most inexcusable, 
whatever be the subject of his teaching; for if that subject be furthest 
removed from what is moral or spiritual, though it be secular or trivial, 
there is an immoral act at the very outset, a fraud practised upon those 
who cannot well repair the injury inflicted thereby. What, then, is 
ignorance in a teacher of religion? and what is indifference and cold- 
ness of heart in one whose business is to warn sinners and edify the 
saints of God? To be a true Christian is therefore the most obvious 
reyuisite of a minister. ‘There must also be a desire to teach. Itisa 
law of most minds to communicate freely to others that which has 
taken any decided hold of the attention. A man who has obtained a 
mastery over a subject will gladly converse upon it, even though he do 
not seek a vent in the published treatise. Where, however, the know- 
ledge acquired is secular, this is not a necessary consequence ; but it is 
otherwise with moral truth, the possession of which involves an obliga- 
tion to communicate it to others. The man who learns how to analyse 
the atmosphere may, if he please, reserve the discussion of the process 
to the chosen few who have embraced scientific inquiry ; but if his dis- 
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covery reveals that in a certain locality the air is poisoned, he is guilty 
before God and man if he do not warn the unconscious residents of 
their danger. This illustration will serve with respect to Gospel truth: 
the man who has experienced it cannot but desire to warn those who 
live secure in sin, and to urge them to a Saviour. But all men are not 
equally capable of teaching, and in a general community it is not 
desirable that the less prominent paths of duty should be abandoned : 
if then desire be added to conversion as requisite in a minister, aptness 
to teach must give effect to the desire which prompts to the effort. 

‘It has always been desirable,’ says M. Vinet, ‘that the minister should be 
solidly instructed; that he should be conversant with religion as doctrine; that 
he should have a thorough knowledge of the world and of man. The idea that 
pastors need not know very much, is a very unfortunate misconception. Their 
knowledge ought at least to be such as to place them on a level with whatever 
may be presented before them.’ 

He then proceeds to notice that— 

‘The ministry does not presuppose an extraordinary measure of talents ; piety 
will, up to a certain point, supply the lack of them; piety in itself is a great 
taleut. 

‘ But if piety can to a certain extent,’ he continues, ‘supply the lack of talent, 
talent cannot supply the lack of piety, and the most special kind of talent (elo- 
quence, knowledge of the heart, facility in gaining access to and governing minds) 
cannot constitute a vocation, A man may be eminently adapted to act the part of 
a minister without being called to be one. Nor can talent be a substitute for 
culture. There is no more dangerous confidence than that which is inspired by a 
consciousness of talent. No one can avoid decaying in power unless his talents 
have a basis that he has himself acquired. Many distinguished talents are lost, 
whilst moderate talents arrive, through application, at results which seem reserved 
for genius.’—p. 79. 

M. Vinet’s chapters on the pastor’s individual and interior life relate 
to the renewal of the ministerial vocation, ‘the stirring up of the gift’ 
by means of solitude, prayer, and study. He particularly warns the 
man of God from relapsing into mere officialism. ‘There is no doubt 
that formalism and conventionalism are ever the dangerous points to 
which the human mind makes retrogressive. movements. They are the 
very antithesis of mental energy, and unhappily there are too many 
found ready even to argue in their favour, as though they would 
designedly extinguish spiritual vitality, and fossilize the organisation in 
which it had resided. Hence the hierarchical conventionalisms of Egypt 
and of Greece; and Christianity, once reduced to this dead state, is 
scarcely more able than were those old systems to throw off the 
encrusted incumbrance. It is essentially the office of the Holy Spirit 
to enkindle in the minds of ministers or private Christians a holy 
fervour and a vital energy, which shall obtain the mastery over every 
torpid influence: hence the need of prayer and of heart-cultivation. 
Let us listen for a moment to what the professor says upon the subject 
of study :— 


‘Apart from practice, thought will become impoverished without study; the 
most active and fertile minds have perceived this. We cannot derive all the 
nourishment we need from ourselves ; without borrowing we cannot create. It is 
true that there are other methods of study besides reading. When we have 
learned anything from books, and in the best of books as well as in others, we 
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must make use of our native powers in order to assimilate it, as also we assimilate 
nourishment for our body. But when, without the aid of books, or in the absence 
of facts, we labour in solitude, on what materials shall we labour, unless it be on 
those supplied by recollection? Whence do our thoughts arise, except from 
facts, or from books, or from social intercourse ?—a great volume which also 
demands our careful study. We must therefore study in order to excite and enrich 
our own thoughts by means of the thoughts of other men. Those who do not 
study will see their talent gradually fading away, and will become old and super- 
annuated in mind before their time. Without incessant study, a preacher may 
make sermons, and even good sermons, but they will all resemble one another, and 
that increasingly, as he continues the experiment. A preacher, on the other hand, 
who keeps up in his mind a constant flow of substantial ideas, who fortifies and 


nourishes his mind by various reading, will be always interesting. He who is 


governed by one pervading idea and purpose will find in all books, even in those 
which are not directly connected with the ministry, something that he may adapt 
to his special aim.’—p. 106. 


Would that these remarks could find their way to many of our own 
preachers! There are excellent men who deem themselves better em- 
ployed in the routine work of the pastoral office, than in storing their 
minds, and whose conception of preaching would render it exhortation, 
and little more. Such men become blinded to the need of research ; 
they are to be found in the cottage more than in the study, and the 
hours spent in the pulpit bear a very false proportion to those devoted 
to preparation. ‘The obvious result is that the secular press gets in 
advance of the pulpit, and intelligent men are led to associate the 
exercise of mind with any other subject rather than religion. It is 
true that ministers may succeed too well in introducing the fruits of 
intellect into their ministrations, and whilst by the variety of their 
allusions they may secularise the treatment of a sacred theme, they 
may, by the closeness of their reasoning, exclude from their audience 
those to whom more especially the Gospel is intended to be preached. 

The third part of M. Vinet’s treatise, we have already said, contains 
the more numerous topics. It is headed Pastoral Life, and includes 
the three divisions—W orship, Teaching, and Care of Souls. 

In the present relation of the Church to the world, it ought to be 
obvious to every one that preaching is the main function of the 
Christian minister. He has to deal on all hands with the ignorant, 
with the indifferent, with those who are opposed to the truth, and even 
amongst the sincere followers of the Saviour he finds much to correct, 
and much more to strengthen. ‘ lor the instruction of all sorts of men 
to eternal life,’ says Richard Hooker, ‘it is necessary that the sacred 
and saving truth of God be openly published unto them; which open 
publication of heavenly mysteries is by an excellency termed preach- 
ing.’° But while this great divine gives an admirable definition, it is 
curious to observe how assiduously he labours to give to sermons only 
a secondary place. ‘There are many whose ideal of public worship 
presupposes a gathering of the regenerate, and assigns to the minister 
the sacerdotal function of a mediator rather than the less mystical 
oftice of an evangelist. Such persons might succeed, though not with 
perfect fairness, in making Hooker speak their views. Bishop Burnet 


© Eecles. Pol., book v. chap, xviii. sec. 1. 
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utters the language of common sense when he says, ‘ The world 
naturally runs to extremes in everything. If one sect or body of men 
magnify preaching too much, another carries that to another extreme 
of decrying it as much. It is certainly a noble and a profitable exer- 
cise, if rightly gone about; of great use both to priest and people, by 
obliging the one to much study and labour, and by setting before the 
other full and copious discoveries of divine matters, opening them 
clearly, and pressing them weightily upon them.’* Now, whatever be 
the relative importance of preaching as compared with the other duties 
of the pastoral office, it is evidently that which is most difficult, requires 
most personal endowment and application, and therefore occupies a 
prominent chapter in any treatise on Pastoral Theology. M. Vinet 
does not disguise its importance. 

‘ Let us see what place God himself has assigned to preaching in Christianity, 
It occupies a higher and grander position in the Christian than in any other reli- 
gion, not even excepting Judaism. Christianity is a religion which is intended to 
be a subject of thought, and consequently of speech ; it is represented, manifested, 
and propagated by means of speech. The Gospel isa word, Christ himself is 
the Word or Reason (Adyos) ; the two terms are in this connection interchangeable, 
for a word is Reason expressed, and Reason is an unuttered word. The Church 
itself is truth as it exists in the thoughts of the community, and is spoken by the 
community. In one word, religion is a matter of faith and of persuasion, and 
therefore of speech.’—p, 171. 

We may readily allow the force of the objection that lies against the 
exaltation of the preacher’s office, from the imperfections of the preacher 
himself. Inspired men they were to whom it was said, ‘ Take no 
thought, for it shall be given you what ye shall speak ;’ and from their 
lips the word could be received, ‘ not as the word of men, but of God.’ 
We cannot therefore base the authority of the ministry in general on 
the infallibility of the teacher. The treasure is indeed contained in 
earthen vessels—vessels that are, even in the world’s eye, misshapen, 
ill-supplied, and imparting to the contents a savour altogether ex- 
traneous. Rebuke in general is an illustration of the mechanical prin- 
ciple which says that action and re-action are equal and opposite—it is 
a blow which strikes the fist of the smiter with the self-same force as 
that assails the person of him who is struck. It is possible that the fist 
in question may receive the greater injury, specially if there be an 
antecedent weakness. Let him that is without sin cast the stone. Why? 
Because in any other case the re-action inflicts the greater blow. How 
then can any man reprove, rebuke, or exhort? The minister, in the 
first place, takes his stand on the written word. He strikes, but it is 
with the sword-of the Spirit. His ministry too is one of reconciliation ; 
and if it be retorted upon him, ‘ Physician, heal thyself,’ he can appeal 
with all humility to his own trust in the blood of sprinkling which he 
recommends to others. But it is evident that the strength of the 
ministry depends much on the holiness of the minister, and still more 
on his sincerity and earnestness. 

‘God has not designed,’ says M. Vinet, ‘that a good and an evil instrument 
should give forth the same sounds, and accordingly this is not the case. I allow 
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that the power of God is magnified in the infirmity of man, but not in a voluntary 
infirmity, which consists in diminishing the powers which He has given, and 
casting a slight, so to speak, on His favours. The more we are penetrated with 
a sense of the seriousness, the responsibility, the danger of our mission, the more 
shall we feel constrained to watch, to anticipate, and to take precautious: our 
small human providence enters into the scheme of the vast providence of God.’ 
—p. 176. 

The chapter on the Care of Souls is if possible of more value than 
any that have gone before, giving practical hints for the personal 
treatment of various phases of character and of religious experience. 
The professor is evidently a well-tried Christian, who has sounded his 
own heart, and has been thereby enabled to make an accurate survey 
of human nature in those aspects which present themselves to a pastor’s 
notice. To speak pointedly and effectively to an individual is neces- 
sarily more difficult than to address an audience. The arrow is not to 
be siiot at a venture, but with all coolness and steadiness of aim. For 
this, as indeed for the other valuable suggestions in these well-digested 
lectures, we refer our readers to the work itself. We would gladly 
give lengthy extracts, but we trust that we have said enough to recom- 
mend its claims, and to awaken an interest in what is really a valuable 
addition to a somewhat neglected branch of sacred inquiry. 


Parish Sermons, preached for the most part at Trinity Church, 
Upper Dicker, in the county of Sussex. By the Brsuor of Sterra 
Leone, late Incumbent of the Dicker. London: James Darling, 
1852. 

Tuose of our readers who may have resided at Cambridge some ten 

years since will have been familiar with the aspect of two students of 

St. John’s College, whose close resemblance to each other suggested 

that they were twin-brothers, and whose constant appearance together 

implied an affection that had grown from the cradle. Further inquiry 
would have revealed that their private life developed the closest union 
in thought, conversation, and study. What was still more remarkable, 
the College and University examinations manifested the similarity of 
their attainments, so that, though they competed among a crowd in the 
literary race, their names were bracketed with the technical addition 

‘ Equales,’ in the lists. These brothers bore the name of Vidal. 

They both entered the ministry, and, whilst they laboured in adjacent 

parishes in Sussex, the same fraternal devotion was maintained. One 

of them, Owen Emeric, ha: been recently appointed to the Bishopric 
of Sierra Leone; and for the benefit of the particular mission which he 
is about to superintend the present volume of sermons is published. We 
had almost expected to find a notice of joint authorship, Sure we are 
that, if the brother also presents us with a volume, it will require all 
our powers of criticism to detect any difference of style or sentiment. 
The collection which is now before us includes twenty-four discourses 
preached at various dates. ‘To one our attention has been specially 
directed, not only by the circumstance of its having been preached at 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, subsequently to his elevation to the 
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episcopate, but by the transcendent importance and interest of the sub- 
ject—‘ The image of the Invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature. (Col. i. 15.) 

Dr. Vidal is evidently one who habituates himself to close and 
earnest thought, so that we are not surprised, in taking into account the 
learned audience to which this Sermon was addressed, and the difficulty 
of the subject, that his language is occasionally too deep for ordinary 
comprehension ; but when he is explaining the immediate relation 
which any part of his subject has to Christ, it becomes at once forcible 
and simple, as where he lays down the general view of his text, 
‘ Christ bearing a certain inherent and inseparable relation to God, and 
a certain inherent and inseparable relation to all that 1s not God.’ He 
is alike clear and comprehensive in tracing the various ways in which 
Christ, as the Image, or Visible Representative of the Invisible God, 
reveals the Deity to our understandings and affections, or (to use the 
bishop’s expression) to the eye of the mind and the eye of the soul, as 
he did when on earth to the eye of the body. Herein lay the essence 
of his mediatorial work, that he came as ‘ God manifest in the flesh.’ 

In elucidating the text the bishop finds no difficulty in the first 
clause, ‘ Christ, the Image of the Invisible God,’ inasmuch as the mani- 
festation of Deity through the Logos is intelligibly revealed, and 
universally by all orthodox Christians believed. ‘The title, ‘ first-born 
of every creature,’ is not quite so easy. Let us see how this difficulty 
is met. Dr. Vidal discovers a link between the two clauses in a con- 
venient generalisation, which he terms the principle of representation. 
The remark, in which we cordially agree, is valuable :— 

‘It pervades the whole gospel, whether we view it as shadowed forth under the 
law, or as more manifestly revealed under the second dispensation, From first to 
last, we find every important event in the history of mankind, so far at least as 
man’s relation to God is concerned, transacted by means of a system of representa- 
tion; some one acting as the representative, either ofall others, or ofa certain class, 
as the case may be. Anda clear view of this system of representation will make 
—- far as they can be made plain, many of the mysteries of Scripture.’— 
p. 320. 

As the image of the Invisible God, Christ is undeniably the repre- 
sentative of God to the creature. Can it be said that, as ‘ the first-born 
of every creature,’ he is the representative of the creature to God? 
To answer this, we must inquire the meaning and force of the term 
‘first-born’ (pwroroxoc). ‘The two interpretations most commonly 
received of this obscure title are those which would represent it as the 
chief among created beings, and as the author of created beings. With 
regard to the latter view, it is discarded by accurate critics as being 
inconsistent with the ante-penultimate accentuation, and would be a 
legitimate rendering only of the word mpwroroxoc. If, then, the 
epithet applies to a created being, does it imply priority of existence in 
point of time? Such is undoubtedly the force of rpdroc, as used by 
John the Baptist (John i. 15). But in the passage we now cite allu- 
sion is made to the divine nature. If, then, we confine the epithet 
employed by St. Paul to the human nature of Christ, we are prevented 
by the circumstances of the incarnation from including in it priority of 
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time. Dr. Vidal takes the same view of this difficulty, though we 
cannot agree with him that ‘ first-born of created nature’ would rather 
apply to light as the first of all created things—‘ offspring of Heaven 
first-born’ (p. 332). The first verse of the book of Genesis would 
contradict this remark. 

Some commentators understand the ‘eternal generation’ in the 
epithet ; but here, again, we agree with the bishop that such a declara- 
tion would ‘ be irrelevant to the Apostle’s argument.’ It would appear 
that the literal sense of the term does not apply, for the reasons to 
which we have alluded; but the preacher relieves us by the recog- 
nition of a principle which we think of great importance in biblical 
exegesis. 

‘It must be admitted that there are many words used in Scripture in what may 
be called a technical sense, so as to convey a meaning which, apart from Scriptural 
comection, they never would have conveyed. But the technicalities to which I 
am alluding have more especially arisen from the typical character of the Old 
Testament revelation, which is such that, after some person or thing has once 
been chosen as a type to shadow forth some spiritual reality, the name of that 
person or thing is afterwards constantly employed, by metonymy, to denote the 
character it assumed, or the object for which it was employed; and then, by a 
second metonymy, is applied to the spiritual antitype which it was chosen to 
shadow forth,’—p. 334, 

Admitting this principle, we have to ask, what is the technical sense 
of ‘first-born ? ‘The bishop refers to the destruction of the Egyptian 
first-born by the destroying angel, and the subsequent consecration of 
the Israelite first-born to the service of Jehovah, and argues that they 
were in each case ‘representative’ of their nation; moreover, that, as 
representing respectively a cursed and a blessed nation, they were 
typical of the lost and the saved. ‘This we think perfectly admissible 
as a premiss, but we deny the conclusion that ‘first-born’ denotes 
‘representative.’ Neither can we, with the bishop, paraphrase the 
passage, ‘ Who is the representative of God to all creation, and the 
representative of all creation to God.’ 

We are inclined to think that the first-born of a Jewish family was 
‘representative’ of his father more than of his brothers. Thus, to 
select one of the passages in which the word occurs translated by the 
LXX. zpwroroxog: * Reuben,’ says dying Jacob, ‘ thou art my first- 
born, my might, and the beginning of my strength, the excellency of 
dignity, and the excellency of power’ (Gen. xlix. 3). It is evident 
from this passage that the technical meaning of first-born is ‘ pre- 
eminent ;’ and this appears to be the Apostle’s meaning as expressed 
by St. Paul in Col. i. 18, a passage which has two remarkable parallel- 
isms with the prophecy of Jacob in the words ‘first-born’ and 
‘beginning’—‘ who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, 
that in all things he might have the PRE-EMINENCE.’ 

But we obtain a yet clearer view of the technical meaning of the 
term where it is applied to persons who had no precedence by a literal 
primogeniture. We have an example where Moses is instructed to 
address Pharaoh—‘ Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my 
first-born.’ ‘ Pre-eminence’ applies here, but not ‘ representation.’ 
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The same remark may be made on Jeremiah xxxi. 19, ‘ Ephraim, my 
first-born.’ In the latter passage we are reminded that Ephraim was 
the first-born of Joseph; and it is opportune to remark, by way of 
illustrating our point, that Joseph was, in a technical sense, though 
not in a literal one, the first-born of Jacob, but by no means ‘ repre- 
sentative’ of his brethren, though eminently typical of Him who is the 
subject of the bishop’s text. Joseph is said to have been the son of 
Israel’s old age; and that on this account his father gave him a token 
of pre-eminence, a coat of many colours. It was equally evident that 
such was the meaning attached by the brothers to this distinction, a 
feeling that was confirmed by the dreams ofthe eleven sheaves and the 
eleven stars, which respectively did obeisance to the one. Jacob most 
probably regarded him as his adopted first-born, and, as being the 
eldest son of Rachel, the first object of his choice, preferred him to 
Benjamin, who was still more ‘the son of his old age,’ and to Reuben, 
the first-born of Leah, as well as to his other sons. On this point we 
may refer to Lightfoot, as quoted by Poole (Poli Synopsis in loco)— 
‘ Primogenituram Reubeni ademptam confert Jacobus in Josephum, et 
in ejus signum hance tunicam illi dedit. Hine in illum odium et invidia 
fratrum. Cum Liam amplexatus erat, existimabat se habuisse Rache- 
lem; et sic primogenitura juxta ipsius mentem et cogitata ad Rachelis 
primogenitum pertinebat.’ The technical sense of first-bora, we con- 
clude, where the term was applied to those who were not so according 
to the ordo nature, is ‘ pre-eminent.’ Hence, the Messiah is spoken 
of (Ps. Ixxxix. 27)—‘I will make him my jirst-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth.’ 

As applied to the saints, the word includes the pre-eminence that 
belonged to kings and priests. It is true that the priestly tribe, which 
was substituted for the first-born, may have heen ‘ representative’ of 
the nation, but assuredly in a sense much less obvious than that it was 
spiritually pre-eminent. But those who are adopted from among men 
us God’s children receive their exaltation through the divine mercy 
and by their individual faith. Each one, moreover, stands alone ; he 
represents no other, and, irrespectively of the belief or unbelief of his 
fellow-man, is singled out for a heavenly crown, and a priestly robe 
washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb. ‘ Ye are come,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘to the general assembly and church of the /first- 
born, which are written in Heaven’ (Heb. xii. 23), where he speaks 
of the company of the redeemed in their union with their glorified 
Head. 

We gratefully acknowledge that the bishop has thrown light upon 
this difficult text, though we think he has generalised too hastily in 
applying his ingenious principle of ‘representation’ to explain the 
latter clause of the verse. Pre-eminence over the entire creation is the 
attribute which we deduce from the expression, as more consonant with 
the scriptural employment of the word, as well as more consistent with 
the argument of the sacred writer. Dr. Vidal would probably recog- 
nise our view of the subject, more especially as it virtually includes his 
own interpretation, and admits of a similar practical application. 
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If there existed any doubts as to the general sentiments of the 
preacher, they would be dispelled by a perusal of the very first page of 
the sermon which we have singled out, in which he sets before us, as 
our highest happiness, the knowledge of Christ attainable by prayerful 
study of His word. We are made to discern at once the faithful and 
enlightened preacher of that word, It is true that we do not class him 
with the popular men of our day. He wants the brilliant rhetoric of 
Dr. Cumming, the majestic oratory of Dr. M‘Neile, and the rapt 
enthusiasm of Mr. Stowell; yet there are passages of great fervour and 
love which might warm the coldest heart, and make the soul long to 
be drawn upwards with that happy consciousness of its union with 
Christ which he appears so fully to enjoy. 


Die Reden des Herrn Jesu (The Discourses of the Lord Jesus). 


By Dr. R. Stier. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Vol. I. 
Barmen, 1851. 8vo. pp. 448. 


WE are happy to welcome the appearance of the first volume of an 
improved edition of Dr. Stier’s excellent work upon our Lord’s Dis- 
courses. Many of our readers are no doubt already acquainted with 
the former edition, and will rejoice in the publication of this as an 
indication of a growing sense of the importance attaching to the 
exposition of Scripture in a practical spirit and form, and on sound 
critical principles. 

This work first came out in six volumes, from 1842-8. Its aim is, 
in the spirit of reverence and faith which becomes the student of God’s 
word, to present for our meditation the very life and depths of the 
sayings of Him who spake as never man spake,—to exhibit the eternal 
‘Word made flesh’ in the exercise of believing love. How different 
from the views of those who regard these very discourses as they would 
some anatomical preparation to be scrutinised with a purely pro- 
fessional eye, and who look upon the Saviour with as little feeling as 
they would on some Plato or Aristotle lecturing on the science of 
theology ! 

The new edition is to consist of four volumes. Vol. I. includes the 
preliminary sayings of Christ, and the discourses recorded by Matthew 
in particular from ch. iv. to xi. Vol. II. will give us those contained 
in Mark and Luke. Vol. III. is to take up part of John; and Vol. 1V. 
the discourses connected with His sufferings, death, and resurrection, 
as given by all the Evangelists. The principal improvements are to 
be in Vol8. I. and II., and the author avails himself of the latest 
investigations of German and English writers. 

As the ‘ Neue Repertorium’ of Drs. Bruns and Hifner says, we have 
here treated of not only the Lord’s lengthened discourses, but every one 
of his recorded expressions, not in dry formal notes, but in a compre- 
hensive and connected survey of the scope and context, with the appli- 
cation of a profound and penetrating exegesis, which develops their 
pre-eminently practical bearing. Erroneous opinions are glanced at 
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and refuted, but the writer’s grand aim is to unfold in a positive form 
the latent spirit and life of the Master’s words. Like the Repertorium 
fiir theol. Lit. of Reuter, ‘ we earnestly commend the work to all prae- 
tical divines, as well those who anticipate the sacred office as those who 
already fill it. Dr. S. is every way fitted to introduce us to the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge which lie hidden in Christ and his 
words. And so admirably is the intellectual element combined and 
harmonised with the spiritual and edifying, that the practical and 
devout may draw hence rich materials for their personal use.’ No 
wonder that this work is established without rivalry in its particular 
department—although it shrinks from no difficulties, and is as manly 
and independent in its tone as it is reverential and religious in its 
spirit. The previous edition had a large sale in Germany, while its 
circulation extended to ‘ Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and England, and even to America, Africa, 
and the East Indies.’ 

It is by no means as a rival to Dr. Brown, nor for the purpose of 
comparison, but as a fellow-labourer in a field which is among the 
most fruitful in Christian theology, that we introduce Dr. Stier. ‘It 
is not without reason,’ says Calvin,® ‘ that 1 compare the evangelical 
history recorded by the four witnesses divinely ordained for this, to 
four horses aecoup/és: for it seems that God has willed by this har- 
mony, so suitable and accordant, expressly to prepare and equip for his 
Son a chariot of triumph from which to appear in magnificent array to 
all believing people, and, rapidly borne forward, to take his survey of 
the world. If so, the words and sayings of our Lord are the very 
vital principle aud breath, life-blood, energy, and motive-power of 
these glorious chargers; and sanctified genius cannot be better em- 
ployed than in setting them forth in all their majesty and might. Such 
is the undertaking of Dr. Stier in the work before us. 

This volume consists of two principal divisions. The first includes 
the sayings recorded in Luke ii. 49; Matt. iii. 15; iv. 4-10; John i. 
388-51; ii. 4; and ii. 16-19: the second includes those from Matt. iv. 
17 to xi. 80. The principles of the author are exhibited in an intro- 
duction, and to these principles we now invite attention. 

The New Testament is the truest exposition of the Old Testament, 
and Christ is the truest revelation of God; while the ‘ words of the 
Word’ are the truest manifestations of himself. There was a meaning 
in all Christ did as well as in what he said—his whole life is his word 
to us. We possess his sayings, not the ipsissima verba, but an inspired 
account of them, and they are therefore to us ipsissima as his dis- 
courses. John adheres least to the literal and actual expression, yet 
presents us with the most transparent spiritual and living report of 
what our Lord said. Each Evangelist had his separate gift, position, 
and aim, but One Sprrit moved in them all, in harmony with one 
glorious plan. Our misfortune is, zon habemus aures sicut Deus 
habet linguam: O that we could but read and hear! 


© Preface to ‘Comment. sur la Concordance ou Harmonie,’ &c., edit, 1568. 
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As men, we read, Christ spoke, and the Apostles wrote. The Word 
must first become flesh, but the flesh also must become spirit. This 
is the Word to the world now—the Church must come back to the 
Gospels; for were it swept away, and a single conscientious and 
upright man remained to read a single Gospel—say that of Mark—he 
must and would from that time live again. 
world more than the Church. 

The harmony of the Gospels has been hitherto sought in their out- 
ward form and in historical tradition, but men have overlooked that 
nearer and better way in the symphony of our Lord’s discourses. Here 
we touch a chord which sympathisingly vibrates through them all. 
False critics wrong the Gospels incessantly ; and the poor synoptists 
(die armen Synoptiker !), how much must they endure for‘the honour 
of John! Believing therefore the essential inspiration of the Gospels, 
and that a historical harmony is impracticable, we must look to the 
words of the Lord. About Him the world’s history clusters, past, 
present, and future. In Him we have the clue to the world’s mysteries, 
and the solution of the world’s enigmas. Here the questions and inmost 
life of every man find their fulfilment and response. In this there is a 
sweet and divine simplicity, displaying, however, the highest wisdom, 
to receive which (resting as it does on the immutable basis of truth) 
by the obedience of faith, is to secure happiness as its proper reward. 
To take such ground is to insure slander from foes and censure from 
friends now, but not when men shall read the Old Testament as Christ 
and his Apostles read it—shall take God’s word as it is. 

Interpretation must not ape philosophy, but be rational and natural. 
The exegesis adopted must not follow the purely intellectual, or the 
scientific and theoretical, but the experimental and practical ; we must 
speak only while and as we believe, according to the word, and not 
after any school or system. 

The pareenetic element pervades the word of God, and it is sad to 
think of the lifeless and dry handling of it which does not speak from 
the heart to the heart—the ‘ purely scientific, as it is called by 
themselves, but by the Apostle Yevcwrbpoc yroaug. The Bible was 
never meant only to furnish materials for the mere theologist, but for 
actual life. 

In our Lord’s discourses all the rays of truth in humanity are 
gathered as into a focus, and are reflected with augmented brightness, 
intensity, and transparency. All races of men here recognise the 
pulsations of human nature perfected and divine. Here the true phi- 
losophy, the ravra Oia kai dvOp@mva wavra of Hippocrates, is summed 
up and more than realised in the God-man. Here is the centre, basis, 
and root of the Christian system, and not in rabbinic or cabalistic 
phrases, nor in the triad of Plato or of Philo. 

That the word of Christ furnishes its own solution is a fact of great 
moment; but there must be light given us from above. Here, no 
doubt, fides precedit intellectum, we must believe before we know, 


and every thought must be brought into captivity to the obedience of 
faith. 


The Gospel is to the 
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Such are our author’s principles; we commend them to every one 
whose high office it is, or may be, to expound God’s word, as worthy 
of serious attention. Happy will the day be when our teachers shall 
all take as elevated ground, and set before themselves an equally lofty 
aim ! 

The method adopted in this book might be anticipated. Each 
passage has been subjected to a searching criticism, but the process is 
not ostentatiously displayed, nor are we presented with the disjecta 
membra of passages simply dissected sentence by sentence and word 
by word. Yet the portions selected are not texts for sermons, laid 
down methodically and arranged artistically, according to the most 
approved logic of the schools ; still less are they the basis of rhapsodies, 
such as we have read ere now: but each saying and discourse is treated 
in extenso, without regard to its length or the number of pages it 
requires. Here again we have another refreshing deviation from the 
old Procrustes fashion of condensing into one lecture, or cutting up 
into lengths, the living words of Christ. Still, with all his departures 
from old forms, Dr. Stier reminds us of some of the better homilists 
of the early Church. He has all their imagination, though more 
chastened ; all their feeling, though more controlled; and all their 
piety, with less of their mysticism. He enjoys the light of modern 
theological science, and the stores of critical apparatus which we now 
possess, and he has profited by them. His learning is as unquestionable 
as his piety; and were there none of the references which indicate 
research, the structure of his book would prove a familiar acquaintance 
with and habitual application of the soundest principles. 

The main tendency of this work, to exhibit the words of our Lord as 
living and life-giving, we must dwell upon for a few moments. Dr. Stier 
seeks vividly to represent them, because they are living words,—not as 
the utterances of a philosopher, though they are that ; but more, the out- 
gushings of a heart living, loving, and human, and yet divine. The 
words of Christ are the form in which God’s mind and heart reveal 
themselves. They are spirit—the expression of the Spirit of Jehovah. 
They are life and spirit, which is more than living and spiritual, or 
than can be conveyed by mortal speech. They are life-giving, and 
this power they derive from the Holy Spirit. They are the life of the 
Scriptures; they give life to the dead in sins; they are the vital prin- 
ciple of the renewed heart; they expand, and spiritualize, and preserve 
this same principle; and they point to life in heaven, towards which 
they continually lead the soul. ‘There is a depth and a power in the 
words of Christ upon which we may safely expatiate; the heart loves 
to brood over them and the mind to ponder them. ‘There is in them a 
beauty, transparency, brilliancy, and harmony which we may well 
admire, for it is unparalleled. ‘They help us to see clearly into other 
parts of Scripture, and are a key to treasures otherwise inaccessible. 
But they stand by themselves as the Master’s words. The more we 
view them in their many-sidedness, the more we shall know their worth. 
For instance: man stands in need of the pareenetie and practical ; for he 
has a soul, is the creature of action, and exposed to adverse influences. 
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The word of God is all practical in spirit when not in letter, but 
nowhere more so than in our Lord’s discourses. The expositor will 
observe and imitate this. The parenetic element will pervade his work 
like a leaven, and man’s yearning and heaving heart will sympathise 
with it. Let the life of the Saviour’s words be revealed as it is in this 
book, and we shall see blessed results ere long. ‘ The Church must 
come back to the Gospels.’ 

But again, there is symmetry in the form wherein this life dwells— 
not the symmetry of human art or science, but of divine skill. We 
have not viewed the whole which God has given us. How men have 
rent and torn away its members! And yet it is visible to the eye of 
faith. God chose it should be what it is, and when shall we cease 
attempting to improve by altering his work? ‘Che expositor must show 
men the word. He must exhibit its relations to their circumstances. 
Men must be addressed as men by man, or rather by the ‘ word made 
flesh.’ The inspiration of the word must never be forgotten. Then 
the truth and integrity of the tout ensemble will be undeniable, because 
visible, and it will be owned that the Gospels must not be altered, 
cannot be improved, are not to be increased nor diminished, for they 
are the work of God. 

He who with such views and feelings interprets the discourses of the 
Lord Jesus will be endued with a vigour and animation which can only 
attend upon sympathy, on the one hand with the word, and on the 
other hand with humanity. Hence the freshness and energy of the 
book before us contrast remarkably with the frigid temperament and 
style of so many. We rejoice to see that the good old Christian spirit 
of the German Fatherland—the warmheartedness and cordiality of 
religion which kindle a like glow in other bosoms—still lingers 
there. 

Our remarks have no reference to the exposition here adopted in 
particular instances, though, even where the views propounded are 
questionable to us, Dr. Stier generally gives reasons for his opinions : 
e.g. on Matt. x. 28, where he maintains that it is not God, but Satan, 
who can destroy both soul and body in hell (pp- 376-380). 

It will hardly be needful for us to give quotations after what has been 
said; we shall, however, select a specimen of the author’s analyses, 
which are generally carefully elaborated. The passage is the Sermon 
on the Mount, Matt. v.-vii.; but we shall somewhat abridge for the 
sake of brevity :— 

The Old Testament pronounced a curse; the New Testament begins with a 
blessing, for it is a Gospel. This Sermon is no second law: He who yonder on 
Sinai testified by storm and darkness, here, in his love to men, sits down among 
them that they may sit at his feet and hear his words (Deut, xxxiii. 2, 3). It is 
the fulfilling of the one unrepealed law which grace here presents, and of which 
it demands acceptance. Thus the fundamental principle of the Sermon rests on 
each word of the ‘ fulfilling all righteousness,’ and on the first claim which Christ 
urged, ‘repent.’ We might say the Sermon teaches us wherein that repentance 
consists, by which alone man ean enter the kingdom of heaven. A threefold 
principle pervades all right preaching—the conciliatory, the hortatory, the admo- 
nitory, Between the first and the third lie doctrine and instruction, In the chap- 
ters before us this principle obtains. 
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The fulfilling of the law is the main point. Hence we have set forth the 
perfect righteousness of Christ’s disciples. Heaven is promised to them, but they 
are required to accept and retain to the end what He gives, and are admonished 
how fearful will be the consequences of neglect. Corresponding to the threefold 
life of the disciple in its inward principle, outward manifestations, and the pro- 
gress demanded, there are three leading ideas in this Sermon, viz. 1. Alluring 
promises; 2, A preceptive law; and 3, Warning rebuke. It starts from the 
assumption that righteousness is a free gift; advances through its expression as 
evidence of its acceptance; and comes to the description of the test applied to 
professed disciples at the end of the course. 

I, The first division is contained in ch. v. 3-20. Here again we have the three- 
fold principle: 1, The leading idea of promise (ver, 3-12); 2, The manifestation 
of grace received (ver. 13-16); 3, The admonitory warning, reminding us of the 
final test (ver, 17-20). 

II, This division is introduced by ver. 20, in which a transition is effected. 
Here in the form of a spiritual law we are directed to the expression of righteous- 
ness received as the gift of grace (v. 29 to vii. 14). This is preeminently the 
leading sentiment of the discourse. Three striking contrasts serve to set forth 
the righteousness of Christ’s disciples, 

1. Not the Pharisees—the men of the law and of the letter, and (even to 
hypocrisy) of external appearances. This point is most fully illustrated (v. 21 to 
vi, 18), and is the basis of a correct, thorough, and spiritual understanding of the 
law. 

2. The second contrast well harmonises with the first, for John the Baptist 
placed the Judaism of the Pharisees on a par with heathenism, wot as the 
heathen—the self-seeking men of the flesh and of the love of the world. In the 
former it was clearly premised that the Pharisees, like the Publicans, resembled 
the heathen (v. 46; vi. 7); here it is plainly declared, and therefore we can 
understand ‘ heathen’ in a spiritual sense of the contrast to the new, true Israel 
of the Messiah (vi, 19-34), This records the progress of undivided allegiance, and 
hearty, believing endeavours after the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 

3. This coutrast relates to true discipleship. It can be no other than that of the 
true with the false disciple, who brings along with him his pharisaism, while he pro- 
fesses to follow Christ. ot as the half-disciple and such in outward appearance— 
the man of censoriousness and the injurious profanation of what is holy (vii. 1-14). 
Here we have shown us the perfection of love, as pure and humble as it is wise, 
Here also we find naturally the most energetic and decided utterances of Christ’s 
love for his people; and then it is the transition to the last portion of the Sermon, 
which is wholly admonitory, 

When the spiritual exposition of the law is completed, drawn away from our 
natural selfishness by spiritual understanding, we are shown (vii. 12) perfect self- 
denial, as the turning of nature to the strait gate, in order to do, and to the 
narrow way, in order to continuance in doing. Upon this point depends, not mani- 
festly, but really,— 

III. The closing division of the Sermon, Here, with earnest solemnity, a 
warning is erected, giving notice of each ‘by-path;’ and judgment is denounced 
on those who at the end are found not to have been doers of the word of grace. 
This shows us the proof of genuine or spurious knowledge and profession, Not 
every one that says Lord, Lord, &c., will stand in judgment. The fruits of the 
grace so freely offered at the outset will be inexorably demanded. The only 
Lawgiver, who requires every man to judge himself, and that for his salvation, 
appears now as the Condemner of every one who has not made him a Saviour 
(Jas. iv. 12). But here also, however earnest the warning, we have in undertones 
the promise, in the planting of the good tree for the good fruit (ver, 15-20), Then 
again the law of the divine will is ratified by an exhortation (ver, 21-23), and 
closes with a simple and powerful representation of the at all events impending 
trial; and the great fall of the house built upon the sand presents a striking 
contrast with the invitation at the beginning (ver, 24-27), 

The threefold principle thus evolved is repeated at each step of the Sermon, as 
will appear from a more particular investigation of it (pp. 64-68), 
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With this condensed view of a plan which is developed in the expo- 
sition of the Sermon (pp. 68-261) we must close, assuring our readers 
that they will welcome the appearance of the remaining volumes of a 
work which in its present form will obtain a still wider circulation than 
did the former edition. 


Der Galaterbrief, iibersetzt, &c. The Epistle to the Galatians, 
translated, investigated in its historical Relations, and expounded, 
with Inquiries into the Disputes respecting the Time of observing 
the Passover, and the Chronology of the Apostolic Labours of Paut. 

By Dr. A. HitGenretp. Leipsic, 1852. 8vo. pp. 239. 


Tue author of this work informs us that it originated in the attempt to 
decide with the utmost accuracy the relation of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to the other Apostles, and to the original questions of dispute 
among Christians. The inquiry into the historical place assignable to 
this Epistle, and into the general ground occupied by Paul, revealed 
the manifold character of their relations, invited to further researches, 
and led to the publication of the results in the form before us, 

The translation is after the text of Tischendorf; it involves a number 
of verbal differences from that of Luther, whose simplicity we often 
greatly admire. In some cases there is a real difference, however ; as 
for instance, ch. i. 10, Luther translated zei@w by predige ich (do I 
preach?) ; but Dr. Hilgenfeld adopts the more common idea, Do | seek 
to propitiate the favour of men or God?‘ Again, ii. 12, Luther renders 
mit den Heiden (with the Gentiles); but Dr. Hilgenfeld, mit den 
Heidenchristen (with the Gentile Christians). In ver. 13 he similarly 
translates "Idvduio. Judenchristen (Jewish Christians). Again, iii. 11, 
he renders the citation (Hab. ii. 4), der aus Glauben gerechte leben 
wird (He that is justified by faith shall live), which we greatly prefer 
both as an explanation and as a translation, Ch. v. 4 is rendered by 
Dr. Hilgenfeld, ‘ ye are excluded from the fellowship of Christ ;’ a 
translation which conveys the meaning of the original, perhaps, better 
than the version of Luther or our own, which are, however, more 
literal. 

After the translation comes an inquiry into the ‘ historical position ’ 
of the Epistle. Under this head the author treats of the establishment 
of the churches in Galatia by the labours of Paul, and of his second 
visit to them (pp. 17-24); after which he examines what is called the 
‘ Gentile-Christian’ character of these churches. ‘The different views 
held on these points are clearly stated, and the opinions of Dr. Hil- 
genfeld himself—that most of the persons who first constituted these 
churches were of Gentile origin—are expounded and defended. The 
third inquiry respects the judaizing agitation (pp. 39-49), which is 
believed gradually to have sprung up among them as Jewish converts 
increased in numbers, and as the Gentile converts yielded to them more 
and more, until with their Jewish tendencies they sought to alienate 





f See J. S. L. for October, 1852, p. 187, &e. 
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the Christian mind from the Pauline views of the Gospel, and intro- 
duce a spurious compound of Judaism and Christianity. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by a survey of the historical and dogmatical contents of the 
Epistle. The division of the whole is into three parts, which are, 
however, intimately connected with each other. They are, first, the 
personal and apologetic; secondly, the dogmatic; and thirdly, the 
practical. Of these, the second is on one side related to the first, and 
on the other to the third. Each division takes up two chapters of the 
Epistle, the plan of which is thus exhibited (pp. 49-53) :— 

I. Salutation and introduction (i. 1-10); Paul an independently 
constituted Apostle (ver. 11,12); his entrance upon his public labours 
(ver. 13-17); his apostolic labours from the first to the second journey 
to Jerusalem (ver. 18-24); his second journey to Jerusalem (ii. 1-10) ; 
Peter’s visit to Antioch (ver. 11-21). 

II. Introduction (iii. 1-5); justification by faith supported by proof 
from the Old Testament Scriptures (ver. 6-18); the relation of pre- 
vious religions to Christianity (iii. 19 to iv. 11); apostrophe or direct 
address to the readers of the Epistle (ver. 12-20) ; allegorical exposition 
of the history of the two sons of Abraham, &e. (ver. 21-31).® 

III. Admonition, urging to permanent continuance in the freedom 
of the Gospel (v. 1-12); the living power and practical tendency of the 
Christian morality (ver. 13-25); exhortation to consistency of life 
(v. 26 to vi. 10); the conclusion of the Epistle (ver. 11-18). 

The point next examined is the relation in which Paul stood to the 
original Church and Apostles. This he surmises to have been one of 
comparative independence. And here we record our decided objection 
to the author’s assumption of a wide difference between the principles 
and form of Gospel preached by the Apostle to the Gentiles and those 
of the other Apostles. 

A further question here considered respects the primitive religion 
of the world (die vorchristliche Religion), and is founded upon the 
aroxeia Tov Kdopov of ch. iv. 8, and similar expressions elsewhere 
(pp. 66-78). Such language, it is maintained, identifies the Jewish 
and heathen religions, and has reference to the honour and worship of 
the heavenly bodies. Dr. Hilgenfeld amply illustrates the acknowledged 
use of the word ororyeia (elements) to denote the stars in general, or 
the planets, or the zodiac. The discussion of this question is curious; 
but the sentiments here maintained are in several respects anything but 
satisfactory, as we would show if space permitted. 





8 Diagramma proposite similitudinis. 


1, Agar, Lex et Jerusalem 1. Sara, Evangelium et Je- 
terrena. rusalem ceelestis, 
2, Ismael, Justitiarii. 2. Isaac. Fideles. 
3. Generatiosecun- Justificatio per 3. Generatiosecun- Justificatio per 
dum carnem. opera. dum spiritum, _ fidem. 
4. Ejectio ex fami- Ejectio ex familia 4. Hereditas bono- Hereditas vite 
lia Abrahee, Dei. rum Abrahe. AEterve. 


The above has been added from Piscator’s notes on the Epistle as an interesting 
specimen of a mode sometimes adopted to exhibit the sense of a passage of Scripture. 
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The inquiry with which the prolegomena are closed respects the 
judaizing observance of times and seasons, and the disputes respecting 
the time of observing the Passover, a rite which the author believes was 
widely diffused among the early Christians. 

After the exposition, of which we can only say that it.displays much 
diligence and ability, but is of course not free from the bias of Dr. 
Hilgenfeld’s peculiar opinions, there comes an Appendix. Here the 
place and time of writing are first considered. The result of this is 
thus exhibited :—‘ Late in the summer of A.p. 55, Paul went still fur- 
ther from Antioch on his third missionary tour, in the course of which 
he again visited the churches of Galatia, and in this year it would seem 
that, either at Ephesus or on his journey thither, he wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians’ (p. 216). A lengthened discussion of the chronology 
of the labours of Paul is introduced by the learned writer in connexion 
with this inquiry, and a number of interesting particulars are evolved. 

The character of Marcion’s text of this Epistle is then investigated. 
The testimony of Tertullian (contra Mare. lib. 5) and Epiphanius 
(Her. xlii. 9) respecting the arrangement of Paul’s Epistles by Mar- 
cion is adduced, and sustained by other proof. ‘The deviations of 
Marcion’s text from the received text are then examined and specified 
in accordance with the same testimonies. The conclusions arrived at 
are—l, That some of Marcion’s omissions were accidental; but 2. 
That the greater part of them were voluntary, and these proceeded in 
some cases to such an extent as wholly to distort and maim the 
Epistle. 

The book closes with an addendum, containing a reference to a 
work (published at Oxford in 1851) which is ascribed to Hippolytus, 
as affording confirmation of the views advocated in the previous pages, 
more particularly those concerning the Passover and the primary re- 
ligion of the world. 

This sketch of the contents of the work of Dr. Hilgenfeld must 
suffice. There are several passages which we had intended to extract, 
but in the case of such a book we could not quote without discussing 
those points from which we see reason to dissent. And then some of 
the most interesting portions of this work are so closely connected with 
a previous or following train of argument as to lose half their interest 
if transferred from their own place. We therefore prefer to send our 
readers to the book itself. The nature of its contents has been suffi- 
ciently indicated, so that any one may know what are the chief points 
discussed. For the rest a few words will be enough. The author’s 
manner is superior, and his mind clear and dispassionate ; his doctrinal 
tendencies can be called neither evangelical nor orthodox. There is 
of course but little enthusiasm, and the exercise of religious emotion is 
not called forth in the reader. The author wrote for the head, and not 
for the heart, and has set forth his principles more with a view to 
theological science than a devout life. If asked to characterise the 
work, we should say, it is questions upon the Epistle to the Galatians 
proposed and answered. 
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The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary: or Ritualism self-illus- 
trated in the Liturgical Books of Rome. By the Rev. Grorce 
Lewis. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1853. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tue author of this work informs us that its object is not to present 
Romanism as an ecclesiastical system, nor yet as a scheme of doctrine, 
but as a system of ritualism, a devotional and religious life. ‘ This,’ 
he adds, ‘ is the aspect of herself Rome loves to present to inquirers, 
It is her fair side, which, along with the educational and benevolent 
use she now makes of her monastic orders of both sexes, has done most 
to soften antipathies and to seduce the simple.’ In thus estimating the 
religious life of Rome she is allowed to speak for herself, and to tell 
her own way and manner of life. The author’s desire has been ‘ to 
furnish a self-evidencing book in which any plain man may see the 
Bible and the Breviary, Ritualism and Scriptural Christianity con- 
fronted.” To accomplish this object he has embodied the Missal, which 
is the public liturgy of Rome, in the work, being, it is understood, the 
first time it has appeared in English in an unmutilated form, with all 
its rubrics and prefaces, unshorn of any of their peculiarities. The 
Missal, as thus given, occupying the second and largest volume of the 
two, forms the ¢ext, on which is engrafted as notes and illustrations 
whatever appears most interesting and characteristic in the other litur- 
gical books of Rome. Of these, the Breviary furnishes the larger 
portion, because the most important and comprehensive of all her 
church books, designed to be at once the Bible, the Bible commentary, 
the church history, and the private liturgy of all her religious, to form 
their character and cherish their devotional spirit. 

Such is the character, and such are the contents of the second volume. 
The first consists of preliminary chapters, in which the author gathers 
up and presents in a consecutive form, those results of which the body 
of the work furnishes the proofs in detail. By this statement it will 
appear that Mr. Lewis undertook a task of no common interest, and of 
proportionate labour. This task he has executed exceedingly well. 
The liturgical matter has been fairly and adequately translated ; the 
appended notes are full of curious matter ; and the preliminary chap- 
ters which compose the first volume, combine the results with much 
clearness, and illustrate them by many remarkable facts and interest- 
ing details, most of which will be new to those not well versed in 
Romish church literature. Altogether, materials will here be found 
for forming a more accurate judgment of the Church of Rome in one 
of her many-sided aspects, than have hitherto been generally accessible. 
Many a keen weapon for the conflict with Rome may be drawn from 
this armoury. ‘The tone of the work itself is, however, not belligerent. 
The author is mainly content to furnish the reader with the materials 
for forming his own judgment. He denies not the good there may be 
in Rome any more than he extenuates the evil. Speaking of the prin- 
cipal works of the Roman ritual, embodied or cited in the work, he says 
truly that 


‘ Revised and reformed as no other Romish things have ever been, they are to be 
regarded as the ritualism of the middle ages, purified and pruned for modern use, 
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presenting the oldest, and yet the newest and best face and fashion of Romanism, 
such as she furnishes for the use of her more favoured children. Along with the 
more earthly fascinations of ritualistic worship, we may expect to find in these 
books whatever in matter or manner is fitted to attach the higher and better order 
of society —whatever revives or maintains their spiritual life—as well as what works 
towards corruption and spiritual death... . . Rome has never been without good 
as well as able men in her pale; but spiritual life, like other kinds of life, is not 
sustained without some food meet for it. That food these books chiefly supply ; 
the provision of Divine Providence, laid up even in Rome for his own children, 
and a provision that the Spirit of God has sometimes wonderfully blessed to sustain 
life in the days of famine and pestilence. By men so provided and so blessed, 
Rome has often been preserved from that overmuch wickedness that had proved 
her ruin, and as often strongly revived in faith and fervour until God’s time shall 
come when this church of darkness and light, truth and lies, shall no longer be 
needed, nor longer permitted to darken counsel and perplex the hearts of men,’ 


Cyclopedia of Religious Biography: A Series of Memoirs of the 
most eminent Religious Characters of Modern Times ; intended for 
Family Reading. By the Rev. Ropert Jamieson, D.D. London: 
Griffin and Co. 1853. 


Books for ‘Family Reading,’ as distinguished, we presume, from 
library reading, now form a class by themselves, and a class of large 
extent and considerable value. This is a useful addition to the num- 
ber. As the volume is not large, and some fulness of detail is neces- 
sary to render such a work of any interest, the editor was necessarily 
limited in his choice of subjects. Here, indeed, must have lain his 
great difficulty ; and he has surmounted it with a fair degree of success. 
But as no two persons alive would agree as to the names which should 
be introduced into such a selection, it is enough to say that, although 
we miss some names we expected to see, and find some we did not ex- 
pect to see, the selection includes most of the persons respecting whom 
a family may be likely to need information. Indeed, we have most of 
‘the Fathers,’ though we might not have looked for them among ‘the 
religious characters of modern times.’ Dr. Jamieson’s name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the care with which these little memoirs have been 
prepared. We do not complain, as some will, of the disproportionate 
dimensions of the memoirs—some really eminent persons having often 
very short notices, while some of comparatively large extent are 
allowed to persons of little note ; for we know that this very much de- 
pends upon the paucity or abundance of materials, and feel that some 
scope must be allowed for the editor’s sense of fitness, and for his 
national or denominational predilections. These are so far evinced in 
the work before us as to show that it is essentially a Scottish publication ; 
and we like it none the less for that, as we are thus furnished with in- 
formation not easily obtained in England respecting various Scottish 
divines of eminence. Altogether, Dr. Jamieson has presented in this 
work an acceptable offering to the family circle. 


__ 
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Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations. Containing authentic ac- 
counts of the different Creeds and Systems prevailing throughout the 
World, written by Members of the respective Bodies. London: 
Griffin and Co. 1853. 


Tuis is a sort of companion volume to the Cyclopedia of Modern Re- 
ligious Biography. Since the seventeenth century there has been a 
constant succession of works of this kind at shorter or longer intervals. 
We are old enough to remember the immense popularity and extensive 
circulation of Evans’s Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World. The more ambitious and costly work of Adam, first intro- 
duced the plan of getting ‘members of the respective bodies’ to furnish 
the accounts of their own denominations,—a plan not without its dis- 
advantages, but which are probably partly counterbalanced by the 
advantages. The same course was followed in an American publica- 
tion of the same sort, Rupp’s Religious Denominations of the United 
States, published in 1844, and to which, although not named in the 
present work, it owes a considerable proportion of its best materials 
—being the memoirs on the Jews, the Roman Catholics, the Mo- 
ravians, the Quakers, the Shakers, the Mormons (by Joe Smith 
himself), and the New Jerusalem Church, being one-third of the 
whole number here given. The preparation of the original memoirs 
has for the most part been committed to competent hands; and the 
somewhat copious information respecting the Scottish denominations 
will be interesting in England. The merit of the different memoirs 
varies considerably. We are not prepared to say which is the best of 
them; but we can easily say which is the worst. Nothing more bad, 
and bitter, and insulting, than the account of the ‘ Scottish (Episcopal) 
Church,’ did we ever meet with in the present age; and if the Pres- 
byterians of the north take their impressions of episcopacy from what 
this paper describes, and from the coarse animosity towards themselves 
which it indicates, they are fully to be excused for the remnants of 
ancient dislike towards it which may still at times be traced in their 
publications. We trust this most offensive writer misrepresents his own 
church, which according to his account stands much nearer to Rome 
than does the strongest ‘ Anglo-Catholicism’ to be found in this part 
of the island; but if he does not, we may venture to assure them 
that the episcopal Church of England is something considerably dif- 
ferent from the ‘Scottish (Episcopal) Church.’ But the readers can 
see this from the notice of the Church of England preceding the one 
which has thus attracted our attention, and which is not badly done, 
though it might have been done better. 





The Pentateuch and its Assailants. A Refutation of the Objections 


of Modern Scepticism to the Pentateuch. By W. T. Hamuixton, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tuis is a reprint of an American work. The nature of the work is 
well defined by its title, the emphasis being laid on the word modern. 
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Very satisfactory answers to the successive assailants of the Pentateuch 
have from time to time appeared during the last century and half, and 
the characterizing feature and merit of the work before us is that it 
disposes of the last batch of them. The points being for the most 
part the same that have often been assailed and often defended, the well- 
read theologian may fancy on opening the book that he has nothing 
to learn from it. In fact, a good deal of the essential matter may have 
been met with dispersedly in books and reviews; but it is good to have 
the whole presented here, wrought up with the results of the writer’s 
own learning, thought, and research. Much of the illustrative matter is, 
however, new to this class of books,—Dr. Hamilton having a keen eye 
to perceive, and an eager hand to take hold of, any passing facts or inti- 
mations that may be brought to bear upon his arguments. The inde- 
pendent exercise of a vigorous and cultivated intellect imparts 
considerable freshness to his reasonings and conclusions, by preventing 
him from following too unreservedly any of his leaders. 

As critical ingenuity questions the genuineness of the books of the 
Pentateuch, Dr. Hamilton therefore gives half his work to its vindica- 
tion; and as scientific discovery is arrayed in opposition to the Bible- 
recorded facts, and archeological research is assumed to permit proof 
conclusive that the early history of the Bible is radically defective, he 
applies the other half to the consideration of the instances. 

One of the most original conclusions of the author, and the one the 
parentage of which he seems most anxious to elaim, is, that seeing the 
distinctive races of men existed (as evinced by the Egyptian monu- 
ments) within too short an interval after the Deluge to permit us to 
ascribe the differences to the influence of climate, the miraculous con- 
founding of tongues at Babel was attended by such modification of 
man’s physical constitution as to ensure the production of those changes 
necessary to adapt the several divisions of man to the climate and 
locality to which they were destined. 

To the Deluge the author gives much attention, and the conclusion 
in which he rests is that the Flood was indeed universal, and was pro- 
duced by the sea and dry land changing places, which accounts for the 
entire absence of antediluvian remains and monuments. This seems to 
us a very unsatisfactory explanation, and is open to grave objections, 
some of which are noticed by the author, but not answered to our 
satisfaction. In fact, Dr. Hamilton is more successful in defending the 
fortress against assailants, than in strengthening it by new outworks. 

In treating of the early population of the world, and the longevity 
of the antediluvians, the author produces this curious fact :—-‘ At this 
very moment (January 1852), when the descendants of President 
Edwards, the author of the immortal treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will, are contemplating a general family meeting, it is calculated that 
the descendants of the illustrious metaphysician number about two 
thousand, although he has been dead hardly a century.’ 
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Modern Rationalism, and the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 'Two 
Lectures. By the Rev. T. Brrxs, M. A. London: Seeleys. 1853. 


Mr. Brrks is apprehensive lest our alarm at the aggressions of Popery, 
and kindred errors, should cause us to overlook the dark cloud 
on the opposite side of the spiritual horizon. He therefore undertakes 
in the first of these lectures to answer the grave questions, What is the 
nature and meaning of Rationalism? What are the principles on 
which it rests, its chief varieties, and the best antidotes to the danger 
with which it threatens the Christian faith? These questions are 
answered with remarkable distinctness and effect. The ‘ varieties’ of 
rationalism are defined with exact discrimination, which will render 
the book exceedingly instructive to those who need the information, 
not elsewhere so compendiously exhibited ; and in which we are evi- 
dently presented with the results of a more extensive and thoughtful 
study of the varieties of misbelief than many might have been prepared 
to expect from the author. It reminds us of the case of a physician 
conscientiously studying the nature of various poisons, that he may 
know how to administer an antidote to those who are not yet affected 
by them, and a cure to those who are. Mr. Birks conducts his inquiry 
with the ealm and candid spirit of one who has mastered the subject, 
and knows what he is doing; and he will therefore secure more atten- 
tion, and make a more decided impression, than those who strive to 
disguise the seantiness of their information by the convulsive starts and 
spasmodic contortions with which they prate of the unknown horror. 

The second lecture, on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, is more con- 
nected with the other than might at first view appear, seeing that most 
of the various forms of misbelief grow out of different views of the 
Scriptures. The main varieties in these views are well indicated by the 
author. ‘The first is, that they are merely human writings, however 
rich they may be in wisdom, and consequently have no peculiar claim 
to divine authority. Inspiration, in terms, may still be allowed them, 
in the same sense in which it belongs to Shakspeare’s plays, to Newton’s 
Principia, or the latest patent for the improvement of the steam-engine. 
The second is, that the Bible is not the word of God, but nevertheless 
does contain and include a divine revelation. ‘This is the view of many 
of the most eminent German divines, who have used it in maintaining 
the truth of the Gospel against the mythical theorists and naturalists of 
their own land, and which has made some progress in this country, 
though it has not yet made any strong impression as against the ortho- 
dox view still current among British Christians—that the Bible itself, 
throughout, is truly the word of God, so that the whole possesses a 
divine authority, and has a claim on the faith of mankind, in contrast 
with all other writings of good and wise men. ‘This view, however, 
varies from the hypothesis of an immediate and mechanical dictation of 
every part, so that the several writers are only pens used by the divine 
spirit, to an admission not merely of man’s joint agency, but of human 
fallibility, and errors in the minor details, by which it becomes barely 
distinguishable from the previous view. 
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These views are successively discussed and commented on by Mr. 
Birks with an earnestness, clearness, and fulness of knowledge, which 
will render this lecture very interesting and serviceable to the many who 
are continually meeting with allusions to these differences of opinion, 
without any distinct conception of their nature. The great evil of the 
day is ignorance in one class of society, and vagueness of knowledge 
(which is, indeed, but a species of ignorance) in the other. For the 
latter form of this evil, upon two subjects of deep interest, the book 
before us offers an excellent remedy. 





































A New Edition of the Authorized Version of the Bible, in which it 
has been attempted by various Helps in Arrangement and Printing, 
and by Notes, to put the English Reader, as far as possible, in the 
position of one who is well acquainted with, and enters into the Spirit 
of, the Original Scriptures. London: Robert B. Blackader. 1853. 


Tuts is the first Part, containing the Book of Genesis, of what promises 
to be a very valuable work—an excellent Bible for general use, and 
embodying within the narrowest possible limits a large amount of va- 
rious information, which cannot fail to be acceptable to every intelligent 
reader and student of the Sacred Scriptures. Apart from this, much of 
the merit of the work consists in its typographical arrangements, which, 
without any alteration of the text, furnish divers nicely contrived aids 
for the more advantageous reading and better understanding of the 
sacred volume. Some of these, and of the other features of the work, 
have been singly exhibited in other editions of the Bible; but in this 
they are combined with the new contrivances of the editor, whose evi- 
dent ingenuity, industry, and care, claim great commendation, and 
entitle him to vigorous support in a very arduous undertaking. 

The portion which lies before us exhibits the following features. 
| First we find a sensible Preface to the work generally. We have then 
3 a Synoptical Table of Sacred Chronology, following the dates of Bishop 
, Russell, which are substantially those of Dr. Hales, after the larger com- 
: putation of the Septuagint. There is then a short introduction to Ge- 
: nesis; and then we reach the text itself. This is exhibited in two 
columns, with ruled marginal side columns, in a conveniently sized page, 
at the top of which are the dates a.m. and B.c., and a note of the extent 
| of text contained in the page. The text is judiciously divided into sec- 
tions and paragraphs ; and at the head of each chapter are notes of time, 
place, and contents. The side columns are filled with references, with 
parallel texts printed in full, with the marginal readings, and with illus- 
trative and explanatory notes. To these side notes there is an index at 
the end of the book; and the part closes with a really valuable ap- 
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: pendix, comprising the most important various readings, critical notes 
from the best sources, Continental and British, and elucidations from 
] modern discoveries and travels. ‘This appendix forms a very important 


and novel feature of the undertaking, and affords manifest traces of a 
learned and able hand. Upon the whole, as we have more than once 
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mentioned the design of this work, we are bound to say that the result, 
as exhibited in the portion presented to us, does not in any way fall 
short of, but very considerably exceeds, our expectations. 


The Unseen Hand ; or, Episodes in an Eventful Life. By the Rev. 
Sroprorp J. Ram, M.A. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 


Tuts is a very good specimen of a class of books generally acceptable 
to young persons, and seldom unacceptable to those of adult years, 
Whatever interest belongs to it will doubtless be enhanced by the 
assurance which the author gives, that his book contains ‘ simply a reci- 
tal of occurrences and events that have really taken place within the 
last ten years.’ hese chiefly illustrate the influence of firm Christian 
principle under many trying circumstances, on the one hand ; and of the 
want of it,on the other. ‘The contrast is effective, and skilfully though 
not elaborately wrought out; it furnishes many important and inter- 
esting precedents for the application of real religion to conduct in life ; 
and the author brings a skilful hand and sharp instrument to the 
anatomy of many social errors and abuses. The religion is of a very 
earnest, uncompromising, and wholesome sort; and the writer more 
than once shows a keen eye for character, and evinces considerable 
mastery over the springs of emotion in the human heart. The name of 
the author seems to be new in this branch of literature, but will pro- 
bably become better known. The Unseen Hand is witnessed princi- 
pally in the chain of circumstances which led the hero to change his 
purpose of going to America, after he had embarked, and in the im- 
portant consequences to him which resulted therefrom. The descriptions 
of the interior of an emigrant ship, of University life, and of a pastor’s 
visit to the sick and dying of his flock, are all very good, and would 
preserve a worse book than this from perishing. 


Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah. An Exposition of Psalm xviii. 
and Isaiah lii. 18, lili. 12. By Joun Brown, D.D. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant and Sons. 1853. 


Tue rich tide of Dr. Brown’s publications still flows on, and will not, we 
trust, soon be exhausted; for the Christian Church cannot hope often 
to receive from a single hand so lavish an outpouring of first-class theo- 
logical literature. ‘The year has scarcely begun and we have before us 
two large and full volumes on different subjects bearing the date of that 
year, and another of smaller size belonging to the close of last year. Of 
these we have as yet only been able to examine properly the one named 
at the head of this notice. The present volume offers admirable exam- 
ples of those expository lectures which Dr. Brown has given us repeated 
occasion to commend. The reading of these may well have excited 
a desire to know how he would be likely to deal with the great 
Messianic predictions of the Old Testament; and here that desire is 
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gratified in regard to the most important of them—those which the most 
plainly set forth the glories and sufferings of Christ. In ‘ expository’ 
lectures oratorical displays are not to be looked for, and would in some 
measure be out of place; but while we have here the exhaustive fulness 
and the depth of sound theology which reminds one of the old divines, 
the lecturer often rises to animated eloquence in contemplating the 
glories and sufferings of the Redeemer. The cenviction has been re- 
peatedly expressed in this Journal that there is no department of 
theology more important or more essentially useful than the comparison 
of the Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament with the fulfilment 
in the New. With this conviction upon our minds it is a peculiar 
satisfaction to us that the task of giving the results of such a compa- 
rison, as far as regards the great passages indicated, has devolved on 
one so competent as Dr. Brown to meet the exigencies of so grand a 
theme. The work will henceforth be indispensable to that study; and 
the theological public has much reason to be thankful for the aid to- 
wards it which is here furnished. We possess several great works on 
the subject of the Messianic predictions as a whole; but we have not 
heretofore—either in such general works or apart from them—had an 
comparable to this, upon these crowning prophecies of David and of 
Isaiah. 





Daily Bible Illustrations ; being Original Readings for a Year, on 
Subjects from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, 
and Theology. Especially designed for the Family Circle. By 
Joun Krrro, D.D., F.S.A. Evening Series: Life and Death of 
our Lord. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Sons. 1853. 


Tnts new volume of the ‘ Daily Bible Illustrations’ will probably be- 
come the most popular of the series to which it belongs, as it is wholly 
devoted to the history of the Gospels, and therefore virtually forms a 
Life of Christ, the portions of which are so related as to furnish an in- 
terpretation of the events recorded. ‘The successive ‘ Readings’ are 
more connected than in any previous volume, seeing that the necessity 
of comprising in the volume every circumstance of our Saviour’s life 
precluded that selection of topics which has been more or less exercised 
in dealing with other portions of Scripture. But although such a selec- 
tion has in this case been precluded, some circumstances have been set 
forth in greater fulness than others. 

The tone of the volume is not in any way polemical, though it is 
plain that the author has, as he states, ‘ often, in a quiet way, endea- 
voured to meet various exceptions which have been taken to particular 
points in the gospel history of Christ.’ He further expresses a hope, 
‘that some readers may receive assistance and benefit, for the better 
understanding of our Lord’s history as a whole, from the solicitude 
with which the writer has endeavoured to realise, and bring continually 
into view, the position which Jesus seemed to occupy in the eyes of the 
people—the condition of the country and the state of Jewish public opi- 
nion at the time he appeared—the fluctuations of that opinion in regard 
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to himself—and the cause that led to, or the effects that resulted from, 
the particular circumstances recorded ; showing, it is believed, that the 
Gospel is not made up of a series of isolated incidents or “ anecdotes,” 
but that all its parts will be found, by those who examine them with 
attention, not only to manifest purpose, but to bear a close relation to 
each other.’ 

Of the manner in which the task the author proposed to himself in 
this volume has been executed, no judgment can here be given. The 
volume that remains due will comprise the history of the Apostles, as 
embodied in the Acts, and illustrated by the Epistles. 


Six Lectures on Christian Evidence. By Joun Coox, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: Paton and Ritchie. 1852. 


TueEseE Lectures were addressed to students attending the classes of Li- 
terature and Philosophy, in the united Colleges of St. Salvator’s, St. Leo- 
nard’s, and St. Andrew’s. The object is to set forth the grounds on 
which those who have not expressly studied the matter may rest fully 
persuaded that the ministers of the word do not follow cunningly de- 
vised fables in making known to them the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘There are many considerations which in the pre- 
sent age render it incumbent upon every one, to the extent of his oppor- 
tunities, to obtain information on the certainty of this great truth-—that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ is from heaven and not from men. For, 
although he may not himself have any doubts on the subject, he may 
else feel troubled and embarrassed at the cavils of gainsayers. Dr. Cook 
is therefore entitled to thanks for the clear and vigorous summary of 
this high argument which he has given in this small and cheap, yet not 
meagre work, as a suitable introduction to, or, when means fail, substi- 
tute for, more extended inquiries. 


Lays of the Future. By Wit11AM Leask. London: Partridge and 
Oakey. 1853. 
Mr. Leask is the author of that fine work ‘The Beauties of the 
Bible,’ which we, not long ago, mentioned with commendation. This is, 
we believe, his first public appearance as a poet; though those ac- 
quainted with his previous ‘ prose’ works would predicate that he was 
essentially a poet, whether he ever had written or should write a line 
of verse or not; we should not have thought otherwise, had he failed to 
clothe in verse his poetical conceptions. But here he has attempted 
this, and has no¢t failed; and has thus established his claim to poetical 
honours, in the only form in which that claim is usually recognized. 
The author is one of the now numerous body of believers in the pre- 
millennial advent—in a ‘ good time coming ’—which is, he says, believed 
by some, rather hoped than believed by others, and absolutely despaired 
of by multitudes. Those who only hope, and even those who despair, 
must yet admit that the theme supplies congenial themes for poesy. 
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This Mr. Leask has seen; and his treatment of them offers many 
high and tender thoughts, and many striking and beautiful pictures, 
presented in nervous lines; and when the themes rise to grandeur, 
the writer’s muse proves equal to them. The pieces are mostly in 
blank verse, but there are a few in rhyme. The book seems to us 
entitled to attention; and the correct taste of the author will prevent 
offence being given, even where concurrence is not obtained. 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. Part III. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 1853. 


Tuts third portion of a work already repeatedly noticed extends 
from Job to Solomon’s Song, inclusive; comprising therefore what are 
called the Poetical Books. ‘To these some general remarks on the 
Poetical Books and on Hebrew poetry are prefixed ; and the prefaces 
to the several books are sensibly and carefully written. The notes, 
though as usual very brief, are even more than usually good in this 
portion, and the parallel references continue to be copious and (as far 
as we have examined them) well selected. ‘The three parts have just 
been issued in a handsome volume, and we presume that one more such 
volume will comprise the Prophets and the New Testament. In looking 
through the volume as a whole, we perceive that the Pictorial Bible and 
other productions of Dr. Kitto have been laid under liberal contribution 
for the contents, but we have not seen that his name occurs once in any 
part of the work. This is, however, customary. This Annotated 
Bible is altogether well edited, and forms a very valuable addition to 
the publications of the Society which issues it. 





Cyclopedia Bibliographica, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. London: James 
Darling. 1853. 


Tuese three numbers carry the alphabet of this excellent publication 
from Butt to Drurr, and from pages 481 to 959. At this rate the 
extent of the volume, comparing the alphabetical arrangement of 
others, promises to be something considerable ; but as this is owing to 
the very satisfactory manner in which not merely the titles, but the 
contents of the several works are exhibited, we would not have it other- 
wise, for it is this which renders the ‘ Cyclopedia Bibliographica’ of 
inestimable value to students and others, in finding the works and the 
volumes containing the information they require. The volume will not, 
however, be so extensive as may be made to appear by arithmetical 
calculation. It is easy to say that, if four letters make 959 pages, 
twenty-four will make 5744 pages! But nothing is more incorrect 
than this mode of calculation, nor more discouraging to compilers of 
cyclopedias and catalogues, who know experimentally that the burden 
of proper names, &c., falls upon the first four or five letters of the 
alphabet. In the ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,’ in two volumes, 
the first volume goes no further than H. In Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
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Greek and Roman Biography,’ in three volumes, the first goes no 
further than D ; and in several book catalogues we have just examined 
the four first letters, A—D, always occupy one-third of the catalogue. 
We must therefore multiply this portion of Mr, Darling’s catalogue by 
three, and not by six, in estimating its probable extent. 


Sunday Reading for Christian Families. Conducted by Jonn Krrro, 
D.D., F.S.A. Part I. April. London: R. Needham. 


Tnis is the first monthly part of a weekly publication, which is 
designed to furnish suitable reading to Christian families during the 
hours not engaged in the public worship. There are probably few 
families in which the want of something of this sort has not been felt ; 
for although there are many books suitable for this purpose, they are 
singly expensive, and, unless at a large outlay in the constant purchase 
of new ones, the charm and attraction is wanting of that freshness, 
and that variety of interesting matter, which a magazine presents. As 
most of the readers of the Journal will probably become acquainted with 
this publication, it is scarcely necessary to explain to them its nature fur- 
ther. The name of the editor will prepare them to expect that it is largely 
devoted to the biblical matters, in almost every variety of form, which 
can be supposed acceptable in a publication intended rather for family 
than library use,— interpretation, illustration, biography, geography, &e. 
Then there are also religious biography, sketches of religious character 
and incident, essays on social and relative duties, poetry, original and 
select ; at the close of all a closely-packed page of bright sentences, 
under the title of ‘Sparklets and Pearls,’ and other matters suited to 
make up an agreeable and instructive miscellany, something above the 
common run of weekly publications, for Sunday reading. ‘Though the 
publication furnishes good materials that might be used in sermons, 
there is less of direct sermon matter than one would expect at first 
view; but on reference to the prospectus it is seen that, the day being 
Sunday, it is thought desirable to leave this part of the day’s sacred work 
to the minister. ‘ Not professing to supersede the preacher, but to follow 
him, the contents will not be largely ofa practical character; but no 
proper opportunities will be neglected of elucidating, in various forms 
and applications, the teachings of Scripture, or of enforcing the religious, 
social, and moral obligations of the Christian life.’ 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLICAL, 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, December 14th, there were read ‘Some Inscrip- 
tions on Bricks from Koyunjik” by Dr. Grotefend, translated by the Rev. G. 
Renouard, ‘he inscriptions are in the works of Mr. Layard, published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. Dr. Grotefend says, that those who refer the 
original inscriptions to Sennacherib will believe that by Nergal Sharezer, his mnr- 
derer is signified ; but seeing that in the word Framatarakh, a Median title with a 
Babylonian formative syllable is applied to him, he thinks he must be identified 
with the prophet Daniel’s Darius the Mede. 

Miss Fanny Corbaux exhibited drawings of the principal figures painted on the 
tombs of Seti Menephtah I. and Rameses III., regarding these subjects not as an 
ethnographical classification of the human race, as commonly conjectured, but as 
strictly commemorative, like the historical temple sculptures, The various people 
whom the Theban king claimed as vassals are tendering their homage in his tomb, 
The Egyptian race leads the procession ; the nations acquired by conquest follow. 
The latter bear descriptive epithets. I. Nehasu, or rebellious race—the aboriginal 
blacks of Cush; II, Temahu, or Northern race—the Rephaim ; III. Shemu, or 
Shemite race—the Aramites, among whom the Edomite colonists of the Horite 
valley are also included. In support of these positions, Miss Corbaux referred to 
the drawings, shewing the costumes of the two latter people taken from the 
historical sculptures, where the names of their lands are given, and all of which 
she had identified. She concluded by suggesting that the well-known subject on 
the tombs of Beni Hassan—an embassy of 37 foreigners, headed by their hyk or 
chief—which was once thought to represent the arrival of the Jews, might present 
an early type of the Rephaim nations, prior to their establishment in Egypt—prior, 
perhaps, to their subdivisions into the tribes mentioned in Deut. ii.—- Atheneum, 
Dec. 25th. 


At the Asiatic Society, February 5th, the Assistant Secretary read extracts of 
letters received from Colonel Rawlinson, communicating the finding of a large 
number of inscriptions in real bond fide Seythian languages. 

These inscriptions are all more ancient than those of the Achemenian kings. 
The Colonel is satisfied that all the Hamite nations, Cush, Mizraim, Nimrod, and 
Canaan, were Scythian, the two former, perhaps, mixed up with races of Shemite 
origin, We believe that, at the period when these inscriptions were first written, 
that is to say, about the 18th century B.c., the Scythians and the Shemites were 
so completely mingled together in Syria that they cannot now be distinguished, 
but that the Scyths were the first settlers, followed by the race of Shem after a 
long interval. This clears up most of the difficulties in the patriarchal genealogies, 
and accounts for the confusion of Greek tradition. 

The Seythie Cush were spread over N. E. Africa, Arabia, and Susiana, as were 
the Cephenes ; and hence the double myth regarding Cepheus, and perhaps the 
Asiatic and African Memnon. 

The importance of these views, and their bearing on the world’s history, at the 
period relative to which the first definite notions of the movements and distribution 
of nations have been handed down to us, cannot be too highly appreciated. In 
his last communication the Colonel enclosed a drawing of a bronze lion, which 
had been recently dug up by the Turks at Nebi Yunus, very similar in form to 
one of black marble found some weeks ago at Baghdad. The latter had a car- 
touche on the breast, containing a name in Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, 
which has not yet been read; but the bronze figure had an inscription in the 
Assyrian character, which was clearly read,—Esar-haddon, conqueror of Mizraim 
and Cush. This was strongly confirmatory of the announcement he had made 
last year, to the Society, of the conquest of Egypt by Esar-haddon. 
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In the way of geographical discovery, Colonel Rawlinson finds that Seppareh 
or Sepharvaim was the same place as Borsippa, the modern Birs. He has found 
in the Talmud abundant confirmation of the Scythic empire of Nimrod, and has 
ascertained that the primeval cities were situated to the south, as he had always 
suspected, Erech being Warka, Accad the same as Akar, near Warsit, and Calneh 
Niffer. He is still inclined to see Shinar in the modern Senkereh. 

Colonel Sykes read a paper illustrating some miniature figures of Buddhist 
chaityas moulded in clay, found by Major Kittoe in the ruins of the temple of 
Sarnath, near Benares, and which were exact representations of the large chaityas 
in the Indian rock-cut temples. These figures contain the Buddhist confession of 
faith stamped in relief upon a separate bit of clay, which must have been imbedded 
while the latter was still soft, because the relief inscription on the imbedded bits 
of clay was, in all cases, visibly impressed on the side of the hollow from which it 
was extracted. Professor Wilson, in his ‘ Arcana Antiqua,’ has given a drawing 
of a seal bearing the same dogma; and Dr. J. Bird discovered it engraven ona 
copper-plate in the excavations which he made at the Buddhist rock-cut temples 
of Kenari. 

The characters of the various inscriptions indicate that they were written 
between the seventh and tenth centuries. The language is Sanscrit, but is seldom 
accurate, and no two of the inscriptions quite agree, but the sense of all is the 
same. Mr. Spence Hardy, in his ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ states the dogma to be 
contemporaneous with Buddha himself, but it is somewhat singular that it has not 
been found among any of the more ancient Buddhist inscriptions. Colonel Sykes 
considers these chaityas to have been votive offerings. The discovery of this 
dogma in different parts, and written so late as the beginning of the 10th century, 
proves the prevalence of Buddhism up to that period, and substantiates the accounts 
given of Buddhism in India, by the Chinese travellers of the fifth and seventh 
centuries—Literary Gazette, Feb. 26. 


The investigations set on foot by the London Jews’ Society respecting the 
remnant of Abraham’s seed in the Chinese empire have been followed up by a 
second visit to Kae-fung-foo of the two natives employed on the first occasion. 
They purchased from the Jewish community in that place six of the twelve rolls 
of the law belonging to their synagogue, and obtained besides about 40 smaller 
books, which may possibly contain some records of their early history and mi- 
grations to China. Two of the rolls have been already sent to this country. 
The Bishop of Victoria writes, August 22 :—‘ The last important circumstance is 
the arrival of two native Jews, who are now diligently stud ing Hebrew under 
Dr, Medhurst’s roof. They seem alive to the humiliation of oa di lost Hebrew 
from among them.’ 

These two young Chinese Jews subsequently returned to Kae-fung-foo, and it 
is expected that other Jewish youths will be induced to come to Hong Kong for 
instruction.— Missionary Register, Feb. 1853. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, Jan. 11th, a description was read of a cylinder 
which is considered by Mr. Abington, as well as by Colonel Rawlinson, to have 
been a public signet. On this cylinder is a majestic figure, clothed in a tunic and 
robe, richly embroidered and fringed, in the fashion of the kings of Assyria. The 
helmet upon his head is decorated with one pair of horns, the symbols of regal 
power. His body is furnished with four wings, indicating the extent of dominion 
to the four quarters of the heavens, Mr. Sharpe exhibited lithographic drawin 
of the inscriptions on the great sarcophagus in the Louvre in Paris, which he is 
about to publish in his ‘ Egyptian Inscriptions,’ He pointed out the conquest of 
the eternal Serpent, the enemy of the human race; a sacrifice of men to Osiris, 
who sits with a pair of scales before him to weigh their conduct. The sarco- 
phagus Mr. Sharpe considered not more ancient than the Ptolemies. The writing 
was not, as in the ancient inscriptions, so that the reader met the poiuts of the 
letters, but, as in other alphabets, he follows the backs of the characters. 


Mr. W. H. Black read some notes on the ‘ Restoration of Fertility to the Soil of 
Palestine ;’ in which he attributed the desert appearance of the land in general to 
the neglect of cultivation for many ages, and not to natural causes, as erroneously 
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supposed. Mr. Black briefly narrated the experiments made by M. Meshullam 
of Jerusalem, and the American Seventh-day Baptists, who have jointly established 
a small agricultural colony at Artos, near Bethlehem, with great success. He 
also read several extracts from their correspondence, and confirmed the fact of the 
testimony of individuals who have recently visited that interesting settlement, that 
within the past year they have raised successive crops of corn (the wheat growing 
as high as a tall man), besides an abundance of fruit and vegetables, both native 
and exotic. This paper was followed by a conversation, in which the possibility 
of recovering the far-famed fertility of Palestine was confirmed by M. Bonomi and 
by Risk Allah Effendi, from their personal knowledge of the country, 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, March 8, the Rev. Mr. Turnbull read a paper 
‘On Damascus.’ The extraordinary antiquity of this city, combined with its 
peculiarly beautiful situation, render it an object of universal interest. It is 
named Gen, xiv. The author derived the name from 77 (Damah), and mpwr 
(Mashkah), a watered plain. Uz, eldest son of Aram, was probably the founder; 
his brother Hul settling on the streams of Hermon, and giving his name to the 
land of Huleh to this day ; Gether or Theger, and Mash, the other sons of Aram, 
giving their names to the Tigris and the Masian mountains. The city is in length 
about two and a-half miles, and in breadth three-quarters of a mile, beautifully 
situated in an extensive plain, The author suggested that at some future period 
the foundations of Damascus might afford instructive additions to the ancient 
remains of Nineveh and Babylon.— Literary Gazette, March 19. 





LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


At the Asiatic Society, January 15th, Professor Wilson delivered a lecture on 
the Vedas. 
- The existence of these books became known to Europe about the middle of the 
last century. In 1789 a copy obtained by Colonel Polier from Jeypiir was pre- 
sented to the British Museum. Of the four Vedas, the texts of three and the 
translations of two are either printed or in the course of publication. The Vedas 
consist of two parts—the Mantra and Brahmana, or the practical and the specu- 
lative,—the former consisting of hymns, and the latter chiefly of directions for the 
applications of the hymns to the principal religious ceremonies. The meta- 
physical treatises called Upanishads are included in the Brahmanas. The whole 
of the hymns, as grouped together, form what is called the Sanhita of the Veda; 
that of the Rigveda contains about 10,090 stanzas; and the shortest, that of the 
Sama, or third Veda, about 1600, Of the four Vedas, the Rigveda is certainly the 
most ancient, for parts of that are found in each of the others. The chief value 
of the Vedas depends upon their high antiquity, the Rigveda being probably 
compiled about the 14th or 15th century B.c. No warrant is found in the Vedas 
for any of the principal dogmas and institutions of modern Hindtiism. The real 
character of their sacred writings has hitherto been hidden from the Hindtis by 
the difficulties of the language ; but through the English language—a medium of 
which multitudes are already able to avail themselves—the Hindiis will become 
acquainted with these works, which they deem the basis of their faith, and will 
see the utter hollowness of this foundation.— Atheneum, Jan. 29th. 


Recent letters from Egypt report the discovery in that country of a buried city. 
It is alleged to be situated about five hours’ journey from Cairo, near the first 
cataract, It is said that an Arab, having observed what appeared to be the head 
of a sphinx appearing above the ground near this spot, drew the attention of a 
French gentleman to the circumstance, who commenced excavating, and laid 
open a long-buried street, which contained 38 granite sarcophagi, each of which 
weighed about 68 tons, and which formerly held evidently the ashes of sacred 
animals, The French gentleman, it is added, has got a grant of the spot from 
the Egyptian Pasha, and has exhumed great quantities of curiosities,—some of 
them ancient earthenware vessels of a diminutive size. This street, when lighted 
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up at night, forms a magnificent sight. It is upwards of 1600 yards in length. 
Many of the curiosities dug out have, it is added, to be kept buried in sand to 
preserve them from perishing.— Athenaum, Jan, 29th. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, February 5th, the Rev. Churchill Babington 
gave an interesting account of the orations of Hyperides, which he has been 
engaged in editing. Mr. Babington stated that in 1847 Mr. Harris of Alexandria 
discovered at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, three fragments of a Greek papyrus con- 
taining a part of an oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes, charging him with 
having accepted a bribe. These were edited first in Germany, and subsequently 
in England by Mr. Babington, the editors in both countries agreeing that the 
fragments were parts of different orations. About the same time Mr, Arden was 
travelling in Egypt, and obtained from the Arabs another papyrus, which has been 
committed to Mr. Babington’s care, and which is now executed in fac-simile and 
ready to be published. This papyrus contains one complete oration of Hyperides, 
in favour of Euxenippus, and fifteen columns of another. The oration In favour 
of Euxenippus is interesting, as relating to a dispute about some lands granted by 
Philip of Macedon to the Athenians after the battle of Cheronea. There is a good 
deal of historical matter in it, and some notice of the silver-mines of Laurium. 
The style is perspicuous, and the Greek very elegant, and there are some words 
in it of very rare occurrence. 

The date of the fragment of the oration for Lycophron is ascertained within a 
short period by the mention of the name of Dioxippus the pugilist, who contended 
in tae presence of Alexander the Great in B.e. 526, and who probably left Europe 
about B.c. 334. It is probable that the date of this oration was about the same 
time. It contains some interesting notices of the government of the island of 
Lemnos.—Literary Gazette, Feb. 19th. 


From the Bishop of Victoria’s letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, it appears 
that the new buildings at St. Paul's College, Hong-Kong have been completed, in 
which the Bishop now resides as Warden of the college, together with a full staff 
of tutors and students. 

This institution was founded by the Rev. Vincent Stanton, by whose exertions 
an Anglo-Chinese school was opened in 1849. 

By a munificent private donation and a grant of 20001. from the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the Bishop of Victoria has been enabled to 
complete all the requisite buildings of a collegiate establishment. The senior tutor 
is the Rev. E. T. R. Moncrieff.— Missionary Register, Feb. 


The Report of the Rev. E, Jones, Principal of the Fousah-Bay Institution, 
Sierra Leone, presents an interesting view of the advancing character of the studies 
which are prosecuted by the students, who are negro youths, whose Christian 
character and suitableness in other respects afford the promise of their becomi 
suitable teachers amongst their countrymen. The following is the amount of oak 
which the first class, containing four pupils, has accomplished in four years. Com- 
mencing with the elements of Greek and Hebrew, they have read the whole of the 
New Testament, with Arnold’s two works on Greek prose composition. They 
have mastered the five books of Euclid, witha knowledge of quadratic equations in 
algebra. Keightley’s Reformation, Nicholls’ Help, Horne’s Introduction, the first 
28 articles in Burnet, English Grammar, Geography, and Composition, Barth’s 
Church History, and Spanheim’s Ecclesiastical y oP to the end of the fifth 
century have all been acquired. In Hebrew they have read the whole of Genesis, 
34 Psalms, and 50 chapters of Isaiah, and are, therefore, prepared to pursue the 
study themselves. The progress of the second and third classes is equally pleasing. 
The total number of students is 17, and their conduct in and out of class is order] 
and respectful. The expected arrival of Bishop Vidal is looked forward to with 
joy and gratitude.— Miss. Register, Feb. 1853. 


At the New York Historical Society, Feb., Professor Adolphus L. Koeppen read 
a paper on the late discoveries in archxology in the Piraeus at Athens. Among 
the most interesting of the exhumed relics is a series of marble slabs, 36 in 
number, giving a detailed description of the state of Athenian shipping in the time 
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of Demosthenes. The names and registers of 372 ships are given, and the most 
rapid sailers among them all, are indicated. Several interesting facts were cited 
by Professor Koeppen to prove the authenticity of the speculations arising from 
the results of the late investigations.—.Norton’s Literary Gazette, 


Just above the square, and near the Greek church, at Alexandria, there has been 
laid open very recently, the foundation of what is believed to be that of the once 
famous library of Alexandria, destroyed by the caliph Omar, The ruins dug 
from this spot, which consist principally of bricks, are being sold for ordinary 
purposes. During the stay of the mail steamer Ripon at Alexandria, at the begin- 
ning of this month, the Admiralty agent, Lieut. Newenham, visited this spot ; 
and he states that he saw there large quantities of calcined earth and blackened 
bricks, the effect of fire. Lieut. Newenham brought away with him, and has now 
at Southampton, a drawing from a handsome sculptured blue granite stone, found 
amongst the rubbish on this spot. The drawing represents a winged sphere, 
underneath which is a figure like a baboon, in a sitting posture, with uplifted 
hands, Below this are the figures of what are believed to be kings, over the heads 
of which are a quantity of hieroglyphics, seemingly a record of their names and 
titles. —_Daiiy News. 


At the Royal Asiatic Society, Dec. 18th, extracts were read from a paper b 
J. R. Logan, Esq., ‘On the traces of an Ethnic connexion between the basin of the 
Ganges and the Indian Archipelago, before the advance of the Hindus into the 
former.’ A considerable portion of the paper comprised a statement of Mr. Logan's 
views on the transition of monosyllabic to dissyllabic languages. He considers 
that, although monosyllabic languages may be rich and elaborate in forms and 
powers, and the people who speak them be a civilized community, they must, 
from the tonic impediment to the union of words, continue to be cumbrous and 
crude, and incapable of expressing the more subtle and complex phenomena of the 
intellect.—Literary Gazette, Jan, 15th. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, Jan, 12th, Mr, Watkins Lloyd read a paper 
on ‘Some Astronomical Epochs and Phenomena, in connection with the plan or 
design of the Pyramids,’ in which he pointed out the interest which had been 
shewn, from the earliest ages to the present time, in the question whether the 
sides of the pyramids were for the most part built at an angle of inclination with 
the horizon, to which it was possible to give any distinct astronomical meaning. 

Mr. Lloyd stated that it was natural to a in a country where so large a 
portion of the ancient religion had to do with the sun, that the position and in- 
clination of the sides of the pyramids would in some way be connected with that 
luminary ; and that this presumption is borne out by the Sphinx, which was con- 
nected architecturally with the pyramids, and, like them, faces due east. In his 
belief, the intention of the builders of these vast structures, besides their primary 
object as tombs, was that they should indicate the period of the equinoxes and 
solstices. That, even now, after allowing for some change which has taken place 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic since these buildings were first raised, the inclina- 
tion of the sides of the great pyramid, does this appear to be true from the cal- 
culations which Mr. Lloyd furnished, and which rendered his paper a valuable 
exponent of a curious and hitherto unsolved problem.—Literary Gazette, Jan. 
15th, 

It has been proposed in New York that a convention of librarians should be 
held at some convenient time and place for consultation about various matters 
pertaining to ‘the craft.’ By such a convention the experience of long-established 
institutions, and their well-trained conductors, might so be brought out as to inform 
and benefit the more recent establishments and the less accomplished librarians. 
Such a convention would be useful amongst us who have so many institutions and 
printing societies. ‘Among experienced librarians there are numerous questions of 
doubt and difficulty, where a comparison of the views of those whose practice has been 
different would be of the greatest advantage :—the preparation of catalogues for 
the use of the library officers as well as for the public; the preservation of books 
from worms, mould, fire, and decay ; the method of delivering books, the manner 
of changing them, and the imposing of fines; the construction and arrangement 
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of library buildings; the qualifications and education desirable in a librarian; 
and the formation of general indexes upon particular topics of inquiry incidentally 
treated in different works.’ 


It will be remembered that in 1849 the British Government sent to Central 
Africa a second expedition, consisting of one Englishman, Dr. James Richardson, 
and two Germans, Drs. Barth and Overweg, the chief object of which was to 
determine the boundaries of Lake T'sad, and to conclude commercial treaties with 
the natives. Dr. Richardson fell a victim, but the others continued their route, 
They determined the boundaries, and proved the dis-connection between the 
Tsad and the river Quorra (Niger), a fact previously much disputed, and collected 
a most valuable mass of geological, philological, historical, and other scientific 
data. They have sent home for scientific assistance, and Dr. Edward Vogel, 
F.R.A.S., accompanied by two sappers and miners, was to leave on the 15th of 
February. After reaching Lake Tsad the expedition will go eastward in search 
of the sources of the Nile, and direct their steps thence to the south-east towards 
Zanzibar and the Indian Ocean.—Literary Gazette, Feb. 5th. 


In the Journal of Sacred Literature for July, 1852, we informed our readers of 
some discoveries made Nov. 12th, 1851, by M. Mariette, on the site of the 
Serapeum near Memphis. At the Royal Society of Literature, Feb. 23rd, the 
President read a paper, drawn up by Colonel Hamilton, on these discoveries. 

M. Mariette had the kindness to light up these sepulchral vaults, by which the 
English traveller had an admirable view of these remarkable discoveries. The 
entrance is cut out of the solid rock, as are also the galleries and the lateral 
chambers, the principal one being about 16 feet broad and 14 feet high. The 
whole number of sarcophagi are 31, the greater part of which are of dark green 
granite. Hieroglyphics have been met with on two only. They are all of 
gigantic proportions, 12 feet 6} inches to 12 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet 7 inches 
broad, and 7 feet 7 inches high, exclusive of their cover, which is in one solid 
block, not less than 3 feet 3 inches thick. They are all in a pure state of pre- 
servation, and the surfaces retain their original polish, The covers have all been 
removed two or three feet from their original position, being pushed forward so 
as to leave room for any one to descend into them from the hinder side. 

M. Mariette conjectures that this must have been done by Cambyses. No 
vestiges have been found in them of the embalmed sacred bulls, 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, Feb. 8th, a paper was read on the Zend-Avesta 
by Dr. W. Camps. The conclusion at which the writer arrived was, that the 
Zend was the ancient language of Media, and that the books preserved in it were 
the genuine works of Zerduseht or Zoroaster, who appeared as a religious reformer 
in the reign of Gushtap, who is by most historians identified with Darius Hys- 
taspes. 


i Mr. Ainsworth read a communication on the discoveries in ancient art recorded 
in Mr. W. B. Barker’s work, the ‘ Lares and Penates of Cilicia,’ 


Dr. Lee communicated a paper ‘on some Assyrian and Babylonian cylinders,’ 
by Professor Grotefend of Hanover, translated by Mr. T. L. Wraxall. The 
cylinders bear symbols of beast-tamers, which Dr. Grotefend thinks have a re- 
ligious signification, representing a battle of good spirits or beings against sin.— 
Literary Gazette, Feb, 26th. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, March 8, extracts from a letter by Mr. H. Ras- 
sam, dated Nimrwid, Nov. 20, 1852, were read. The excavations at Nimrvid had 
been re-opened, and a fine bas-relief, with Assyrian warriors hunting a lion, had 
been found. It is so well preserved as to look like the work of yesterday. Frag- 
ments of other bas-reliefs of superior workmanship had also been found. Also 
several ivory beads most beautifully cut, one of them gilt over with thin gold. 
Excavations were also being carried on at Koyunjik (Nineveh), but the excavators 
were only rewarded by tablets of clay covered with small cuneiform characters. 
The French are very zealous in their researches, They believe that they have 
found at Khorsabad the very chariot of Asshur! They are excavating in four or 
five different mounds. The Turkish Government has also, strange to say, turned 
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archeological, and commenced excavating the mounds called Nebbi Yunus, or of 
the prophet Jonah, to the great annoyance of the more devout Musselmans.— 
Atheneum, March 9. 


Remarkable success has attended the introduction of a syllabic system of writing 
amongst the Cree Indians of the shores of St. James’s Bay, Canada. One such 
syllabarium had arisen among the Cherokees in 1824, and remains a striking phe- 
nomenon in the history of American philology. Mr. Horden arrived at Meese 
Factory in August, 1851, and has already been successful in teaching to read and 
write in the syllabic system. The next ship will convey to Mr. Horden a printing- 
press, with a fount of syllabic types. The system appears to be equally adapted to 
the widely-spread tribes of the Eskimos, who fringe the whole circumpolar sea, 
from Behring’s Straits to Labrador.—Church Missionary Intelligence, March, 


Among the subjects of research and investigation proposed to members of the 
French School at Athens, was the following for 1852 :—To visit the Isle of Patmos, 
principally for the purpose of instituting researches in the library of the monas- 
tery, and completing a Catalogue, with an exact and complete description of the 
MSS, contained in the library, accompanied with extracts, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the Royal Geographical Society, Feb. 14th, a paper was read by Dr. 
Thompson, Remarks on the country between Seleucia, the Valley of the Orontes, 
Antioch, and Apimea, to Belis on the Euphrates. This paper created considerable 
interest, The importance of affording facilities of intercourse between the coast 
of Syria and the Persian Gulf, and of thus developing the resources of these 
countries, is becoming of daily interest, not only to Turkey itself, but to Europe 
in general. Dr. Thompson thinks that these objects are at no very remote period 
likely to be put in operation. 

The opening of the old caravan route of the 13th and 14th centuries, by the 
Euphrates valley, must in itself be considered one of the greatest blessings that 
could be conferred, not only upon the Ottoman empire at large, but upon the 
whole of the eastern world, 

The many associations of the country through which it is proposed to establish 
this interesting route, are too familiar to the public in general, to require farther 
allusion. Suffice it to say, that the garden of Eden and cradle of Christianity are 
sites which it is enough to name, as in themselves incentives to the promotion and 
fulfilment of this apparently feasible and important route to the East, 


A member of the civil service of the Hon, East India Company on the Bengal 
establishment has offered the sum of 300/. for the best essay in the English 
language in refutation of the errors of Hindu philosophy, according to the Ve- 
danta, Nyaya, and Sankhya systems, The competition is open to all nations. ‘The 
adjudicators of the prize are to be the Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D., of Cambridge, the 
Rev. Professor Whewell, and Professor H. H. Wilson, of Oxford. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishops of Loudon and Oxford, are trustees for the donor of 
the prize, the essays in competition for which are to be lodged, before the close of 
1854, at the office of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.— Literary Gazette, Mar. 5th. 


The Independent (American) says, that among the papers and unpublished 
writings left by President Jonathan Edwards at his death, there are—A series of 
sermons on the Beatitudes; a work on the Apocalypse ; a large commentary on the 
Bible, containing 904 pages, a leaf of the printed English Bible being interposed 
between every two sheets. There is also an imperfect Harmony of the Genius, 
Spirit, Doctrines, and Rules of the Old Testament and the New. 

A gentleman, J. Muir, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, by his generous offer of 
a prize to the University of Cambridge for the best refutation of Hinduism and 
Statement of the Evidences of Christianity, in a form suited to the Hindus, has 
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been the occasion of calling forth from the Rev. Rowland Williams, Vice-Principal 
of St. David’s, Lampeter, a preliminary dissertation on the principles of historical 
evidences, as applied to discriminate between the authority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and of the religious books of the Hindus, which, from its forcibleness of 
argument and attractiveness of style, is likely to prove of great service. Within 
the last few weeks Mr. Muir has offered another prize of 300/, for the best Essay 
in refutation of the Hindu System of Philosophy. Mr. Muir has himself contri- 
buted to the repertory of Christian argument, the ‘Examination of Religions in 
Sanskrit,’ together with valuable remarks on the training of Missionary Agents for 
India. The work is printed at Cape Town. At present we have but the first 
part of the work which Mr. Muir projects. His line of argument in refuting 
Hinduism is to take certain criteria of divine inspiration as the basis of his position ; 
and these are shewn to be wanting in the Vedas, and fulfilled only by the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Mr. Muir has added to the usefulness of his remarks by appending 
a list of books on Hinduism and Mohammedanism for Missionary study, and for 
the library of the Mission station. One hindrance, probably, to Oriental studies has 
been ignorance of the sources of information.— Colonial Church Chronicle, March. 


The third volume of Dr. Beecher’s works is occupied with his Views of Theo- 
logy, as developed in three sermons, on Dependence, Free Agency, and on the 
Native Character of Man, together with the author’s trial for heresy before the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati in 1835, By the side of this volume, which supplies 
a curious historic chapter of the theological controversies of New England, we 
have a new edition of ‘A Presbyterian Chasse looking for the Church,’ the 
production of the Rev. F. S. Mines, Rector of a church in San Francisco, and a 
couple of small volumes, Charity and the Clergy, and Hints to a Layman, volumes 
relative to a certain ‘ New Themes’ controversy, apparently growing out of the 
publication in Philadelphia of a book entitled, ‘ New Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy.’ By Stephen Colwell New York Lit. World, March 5. 


The Rev. Dr. Angus, of Stepney College, has in the press for the ‘ Educational 
Series’ of the Religious Tract Society, a work called ‘The Bible Hand-Book,’ of 
about 800 pages, designed to give a somewhat popular view of Biblical Criticism, 
Interpretations, Antiquities, &c., with Introductions to each book of Scripture. 
From a specimen we have seen this seems to be a well arranged and carefully 
prepared work, likely to be of much service to those for whose use it is designed. 


Dr. Cox, of New York, has a new work nearly ready, being his personal literary 
reminiscences of distinguished men. It will contain several interesting anecdotes, 
with fragmentary remarks, of the late Dr. Chalmers, with whom the author was 
intimate. 

A bookseller at Athens, for some time past, has been publishing translations of 
Sanscrit works into modern Greek. 


A new weekly periodical has appeared, entitled Sunday Reading for Christian 
Families; conducted by Dr. Kitto, Each number contains twenty-four pages of 
closely arranged matter, chiefly original articles furnished by the Editor, and 
by various writers of ability and experience, and expressly adapted for Sunday 
reading. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson is preparing a new and abridged edition for popular cir- 
culation, with illustrations, in 2 volumes, post 8vo., of the Private Life, Manners, 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 


Mr. Birch, F.S.A., has in the press A History of Ancient Pottery; Egyptian, 
Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, and Celtic, in 8vo., with illustrations. 


A Supplement to the Authorised English Version of the New Testament ; being 
a Critical Illustration of its more difficult Passages, from the Syriac, Latin, and 
earlier English Versions, with an Introduction by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 
Volume Ist, in Svo. 


Notes on the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. With Illustrations of the 


Doctrines, Principles, and Practice of the Church of England. By a Bishop's 
Chaplain. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Sabbath wr yn Readings, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., in 2 vols. 
They begin with Genesis, and are continued down to the second book of Kings, 
and embrace the whole of the New Testament. The Daily Scripture Readings are 
also in 2 vols, They begin with Genesis, aud are carried down to the end of 
Jeremiah, 

Nearly ready,—Public Education, as affected by the Minutes of the Committee 
of the Privy Council from 1846 to 1852; with suggestions as to future policy. 
By Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. 

Church History of England from the earliest time to the period of the Re- 
formation. By the Rev. Arthur Martineau, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 12mo, 

Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib: an inquiry into the 
Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah ; with some notice of 
their bearings on the social and political life of England. By E. Strachey, Esq. 


The Fall of the Roman Republic: a short history of the last century of the 
Commonwealth. By Charles Merivale, B.D. 


In the press, with map and plates, post 8vo., A Narrative of an Explorer ia 
South Africa. By Francis Galton, Esq. 

Narrative of the lamented Traveller, James Richardson, Esq., comprising the 
details of his Mission into Central Africa performed in 1851-2, 


Shortly,—a New Latin-English Dictionary. By Dr. William Smith, One 
large volume, 8vo. 

In the press,—The Messianic Prophecies of the Old Testament: being the 
Hebrew text, with a literal translation and critical expositiou. By J. Robert Wolf. 


Shortly,—An Onomasticon Pentateuchi; or, an rye oo and Historical 
Dictionary of Hebrew Proper Names, as they occur in the Pentateuch. By the 
Rev. Alfred Jones, Theological Associate of King’s College, London, 


In the press,—Discourses bearing upon some of the Controversies of the Day. 
By the Rev. W. F. Hook, Vicar of Leeds. 8vo. 


Siluria; or, Primeval Life. A popular View of the Older Sedimentary Rocks, 
and their imbedded Organic Remains. By Sir R. I. Murchison, F.G.S. With 
plates and woodcuts, 8vo. 

The Personal Narrative of an Englishman in Abyssinia. By Mansfield Parkyns. 
With map and illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
( To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature.) 


Sir,—The theological world of Germany has by no means as yet recovered its tone. 
It still staggers under the blow it received in the year 1848. The political outbreaks 
and convulsions of that period were the culminating point and the inevitable result 
of a mystic rationalism, which had its root in a pantheistic theology, and its 
branches and fruit in a communistic theory of political life. The old forms of re- 
publicanism no longer satisfied the demands of speculation; republicanism was 
indeed sought after, but merely as a stepping-stone to Communism. The founda- 
tion of the whole was an antipathy to any form of positive religion. Misbelief had 
ended in the grossest unbelief. How can theology flourish in such a soil? So long 
as religion retained any hold on men’s minds, theology did not die out; nay, con- 
nected with it were great theological names; not soon, so far as industry and 
learning are concerned, will Paulus, Bretschneider, and De Wette be surpassed, 
But these giants have left no successors. A religion of the head has no offspring. 
A theology of words perishes of its own aridity. The result was the surer, because 
the antagonist of these rationalist theologians dealt in words too, rather than in 
ideas, putting on the dress of positive principles, because some sort of orthodoxy 
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found favour at the Prussian court, and because fashionable in good society. If 
Schleiermacher may be charged with setting an example to the Pantheists, Ne- 
ander cannot be held wholly guiltless of encouraging the hypocrites. The former 
went some way to destroy religion by excessive refinements, and the latter threw 
around the truth such mists as could not fail to be perilous to ordinary way farers, 
The influence of the latter still operates in the affectations of the Berlin school, 
who look one way and go another. The influence of the former has issued in the 
negations of Tiibingen, where religion is resolved into mere naturalism. The only 
believing element (on a large scale) in Germany is Romanism; alas! that we must 
say so. We do not affirm that the belief of the Romanists is well grounded. We 
deny that it is healthy ; but at least it is active ; it is even nervously active. Re-. 
ceiving impulse and direction from the Jesuit College in Rome, Romanist belief in 
Germany puts forth all its efforts, strains every nerve, and has wrought itself into 
the fancy that it is on the eve of a fresh, if not a universal triumph. Hence the 
number of Romanist publications. Before the year 1848 Romanist publications 
were comparatively few. Now they far outnumber those of the Protestant Com- 
munions: they have outnumbered those of the Protestant communions for several 
years, Nevertheless, they give no sigus of the revival of theology in Germany. 
Romanism is professedly unsusceptible of improvement, for that which is ‘ perfect, 
entire, lacking nothing,’ cannot be made better. Accordingly theology was cul- 
tivated by Romanism only as a necessary antagonist to Protestant theology. That 
theology has now sunk into quietude, and so Romanism does little else than put 
forth books of devotion, asceticism and propagandism. Altogether the state of 
theology in Germany is as painful as it is unpromising. One Protestant professor, 
Ewald, continues the sacred war, but is too remote from the extremes of the domi- 
nant parties, to enjoy the popularity to which, on various grounds, he is entitled, 

Ewald is the President of the Deutsche Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft (Ger- 
man Oriental Society), which has rendered great services to Oriental literature, 
both ancient and modern. In an excellent address read at the opening of the last 
session of the Society, held at Gottingen in September, 1852, the President reviewed 
the actual state of Oriental studies in an instructive, as well as interesting manner, 
Among the papers read on the occasion was one which gave an outline of the 
travels in Palestine of Dr. Robinson, to whose ‘ Biblical Researches ’* the religious 
and the learned world are so ceeply indebted. This, his second journey, has been 
very productive of fruit; and we look with earnest anticipation to the appearance 
of the narrative in which Dr. Robinson will lay the results before the world. 

It happened that in the month of September, 1802, the learned Grotefend laid 
before the German Orientai Society his first specimen of the decyphering of the 
arrow-headed characters. The year 1852 was therefore the fiftieth anniversary of 
that event. Rightly did the members of the Society judge that such an anniversary 
was not to be allowed to pass as an ordinary occasion. Grotefend lad led the way 
into what, fifty years ago, was a tangled labyrinth, or rather a dark mystic vault. 
Through his efforts, and encouraged by his success, learned men of his own 
country, as well as of France and England, applied their powers to the task. The 
consequence has been a degree of success, which promises shortly to lay open a new 
language, aud a new source of historical, ethnological, and antiquarian information. 
In acknowledgment of his great deserts, the Society presented a simple, but 
unavoidably a most flattering address to Grotefend, in commemoration of the 
jubilee. Had we space to sketch the road over which that learned man and his 
coadjutors have been led, we should add another striking instance to the many 
that already exist, of the value of steady and persevering effort, and the merit of 
deriving encouragement from very small successes. Without faith and hope no 
man ever achieved any thing great in letters or science, any more than in morals. 

The decline of theology and religion in Germany, to which we have alluded, is 
illustrated in tables which we transcribe. The ensuing table gives what may be 
called the theological statistics of the Prussian Church in the several years bon 
stated ; the first number denotes the divinity students who completed their studies ; 
the second, the divinity students who actually entered the ministry :— 





* This is the paper which, in an English dress, appears in the present Number 
of the Journal. 
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1840 ++ 282 ++ 202 1846 ++ 160 ++ 199 
1841 ++ 238 ++ 192 1847 ++ 192 ++ 198 
1842 ++ 261 ++ 169 1648 ++ 138 ++ 179 
1843 ++ 228 ++ 153 1849 ++ 3 ++ 174 
1844 +¢+ 221 «+ 178 1850 ++ 154 ++ 185 
1845 ++ 219 «++ 198 


The sum total of the finished students for the triennium 1840-3, is 781; whereas 
the sum total for that ending 1850, is only 445, Yet were there, on the Ist of 
January, 1851, in the Prussian States not fewer than 946 unplaced ministers. 

Of a similar tendency is the following table, showing the students in the facul- 
ties of Protestant Theology in the undermentioned German universities in the 
given years :— 


1839 1846 1849 1850 
Berlin. . . 333 oe 169 oe 142 oe 140 
Bon . . . 41) +s 240+ 29 ++ | 37 
Breslau . . 124 oe 72 on 60 oe 55 
Greifswald . 24 ee 23 oa 30 o- 22 
Halle . . . 324 ee 315 oe 348 oe 277 
Konigsberg . 116 ve 55 ve 45 ve 45 

962 658 654 576 


The condition of German theological literature is spoken of faithfully by Ewald, 
in his Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaften (Annual of Biblical Science), of 
which the fourth part (1851-2) recently appeared, and in which the indefatigable 
writer has passed in review all works of any mark which have been published 
since his third part made its appearance. To the student of theology there is a 
very great advantage in thus having under his eyes the deliberate judgment of so 
competent a critic on all the productions of theology during the year immediately 
passed. The writings actually reviewed by Professor Ewald are, for the most 
part, by German authors, England would be passed almost in silence, but for a 
notice of three essays that appeared in the pages of this Journal, namely,—‘ The 
Rephaim, and their Connexion with Egyptian History’ (New Series, 1851, p. 
151-72, &e.), ‘The Septenary Arrangement of Scripture’ (New Series, p. 134-150), 
and ‘A New Explanation of the Taxing in Luke ii. 1-5’ (New Series, 1851, p. 
1-39). 

In France the Protestant Church is by no means at its ease regarding its social 
condition. The Emperor has contrived to get the whole administration into his 
own hands; and ever and anon signs appear which excite fears of approaching 
persecution. Meanwhile Romanism is very active, very scornful, and very en- 
croaching. No longer content to act on the defensive, it has boldly advanced 
into the arena, and thrown down the gauntlet. This is unwise, as conflict must 
bring its weakness to light. A notable instance has just been given. A retired 
barrister, Auguste Nicolas, last year published a second edition of his Etudes Phi- 
losophiques sur le Christianisme ( Philosophical Studies on Christianity), in which 
he paints Protestantism in the most deceptive colours. Encouraged by the favour 
with which this work was received by the priests, the author has just put forth 
a bitter attack on Protestantism, under the comprehensive title of, ‘Du Pro- 
testantisme et de toutes les hérésies dans leur rapport avec le Socialisme, précédé 
de l’examen d’un écrit de M. Gnizot’ (On Protestantism, and of all heresies in 
their relations with Socialism, preceded by an Examination of an Essay by M. 
Guizot). The occasion of this violent accusation is an offer in a speech by M. 
Guizot of a union of all Protestant churches against Socialism. Mr. Nicolas 
replies, ‘ Physician, heal thyself. In its very essence, and in its necessary tenden- 
cies, and in its inevitable fruits, Protestantism is Socialism.’ The attack shows the 
will rather than the power to inflict a blow. Not that Auguste Nicolas is without 
either talent or learning, but his talent is not equal to his task; and his learning is 
that of the general scholar, far more than that of the theologian. An amusing 
proof of the last remark is found in the numerous errors of fact that the assailant 
commits. Take as an instance the following statement. ‘As early as 1735 Ger- 
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many was ravaged by the frightful impiety of the school, the principal chiefs of 
which were Kuntzen, Edelmann, Nicolai, Wolfenbiittel, Reimarus, Lessing, and 
other Protestant theologians, professors, and doctors.’ Here almost every im- 
portant word isan error. Kuntzen was not Kuntzen, but Knutzen. Nicolai was 
not born until the year 1733; and Nicolai was simply a deist. Wolfenbiittel is 
the name not of a ‘ Protestant theologian, professor, or doctor,’ but of a small town 
in Brunswick, celebrated for its library. Of that establishment Lessing (who was 
not a ‘ Protestant theologian, professor, or doctor,’ but a deistical man of letters), 
being at the end of his life the superintendent, found there an anonymous manu- 
script, several chapters of which he published under the title of ‘ Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments.’ Reimarus, a physician of Hamburgh, is now known to have been the 
author of that attack on Christianity. A greater number of patent errors was 
never put into the same number of words. The length to which the writer goes in 
his imputations against Protestants and their religion, may be inferred from 
these his words: ‘He who does not regard Mary as the mother of God, does not 
believe in God—he is an Atheist.’ Most painful and revolting, too, are the doc- 
trines which, im this volume, as well as in his ‘ Philosophical Studies,’ Mr. Nicolas 
advances touching tolerance and persecution. According to his open and express 
avowal, the Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church only, has the right to per- 
secute, is under a solemn obligation to persecute, and would neglect a most sacred 
duty if it did not persecute. Those who wish to see the true spirit of Romanism, 
as it shows its face in a Romanist country, should read the two publications of 
which we have now spoken. 

The activity of Romanism in France has called forth a counter activity on the 
part of Protestants. A society (Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme) has been 
founded for the purpose of bringing to light and publishing valuable documents 
connected with the noble martyr history of French Protestants. Connected with 
the Society is a periodical (Bulletin), of which the seventh number has appeared, 
The whole effort is of the most promising kind. 

In Geneva, too, the attacks of Romanism have combined Protestants into a 
defensive phalanx. Attacked in the most violent manner by the Catholic Abbé 
Combalot, the national Church of Geneva has, with the assistance of the municipal 
authorities, commenced a series of lectures in defence of the religious opinions 
which it represents. 

The fifth anniversary of the emancipation of the Vaudois, or Protestants of 
Piedmont, was lately celebrated in the Valleys and at Turin, The occasion called 
forth a lively enthusiasm toward the present monarch and his father, Charles 
Albert, who, on the 17th of February, 1848, restored to his Vaudois subjects all 
their religious and civil rights. 

Of other foreign works recently published, of which we have personal know- 
ledge, we may report as follows. Reuss, Professor of Theology in the Protestant 
Seminary at Strasburg, well known in the learned world on the continent as a 
sound scholar, has published in two volumes, octavo, a ‘ Histoire de la Théologie 
Chrétienne au Siecle Apostolique’ ( History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic 
Age). Drawing his materials exclusively from the New Testament, and viewing 
those materials in the light thrown on them by an exact and profound acquaintance 
with the older dispensation, Professor Reuss makes it the principle of his work to 
exhibit, severally and separately, the theological views entertained by the writers 
of the New Testament documents, in order that in what they have in common he 
may be led to see, recognize, and set forth ‘the mind of Christ,’ which he regards 
as the truth of God. 

The same author has also published the first volume of a second edition of ‘ Die 
Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments’ (History of the Holy 
Scriptures of the New Testament). This edition is in German ; the first edition 
appeared in French. By putting forth his work in German, Professor Reuss 
claims as his readers the learned world of Germany, and tacitly intimates that he 
fears not the criticism of so severe a tribunal. Nor has he occasion to fear that 
criticism. Though the writer avails himself of the numerous and fruitful labours 
of his predecessors, he brings to his task an independent, powerful, and well 
furnished mind; and so treating his subject from his own point of view, and in his 
own manner, has the merit of laying on the altar a contribution of his own, by no 
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means small in value. The work may be advantageously studied, at least as a sys- 
tematic and clear exhibition of the results of theological study in Germany on the 
subject of the New Testament writings. 

Professor Knobel, of the University of Giessen, continues the ‘ Kurzgefasstes 
os Handbuch zum Alten Testament’ (Compendious Exegetical Manual 

‘the Old Testament), a work of great value to those who can separate the tares 

m the wheat, and which no teacher of theology can safely do without. By 
publishing his ‘Die Genesis Erklart’ (Genesis Explained), in which, in a very 
clear manner, and with a degree of compression of which English writers have no 
idea, he expounds his own views of the book of Genesis as a whole, and of each 
particular verse and word, as formed under the accumulated lights of German 
scholarship, and under the direction of a point of view more conservative and 
religious than was customary among men of his class. As affording materials for 
reflection, this volume and the rest of the series possess a high value. 

Almost of equal worth as a repository of theological facts and conclusions, and 
of greater worth as a guide of opinion, is ‘Christus, oder die Lehre des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments von der Person des Erlisers, biblisch-dogmatisch entwickelt 
von’ Ad. Schumann’ (Christ, on the Doctrine of the Old and New Testament 
respecting the Person of the Redeemer, set forth in a Biblical and Dogmatical point 
of view, by Ad. Schumann). The author, who is already known to the English 
public by an admirable summary of the origin, contents, aim, and authenticity of 
the Bible, translated by Dr. Beard, of Manchester, under the title of ‘ Introduction 
to the Books of the Old and New Testament’ (1 vol. 8vo., 1849), has, in this new 
work (2 vols, 8vo.), gathered together the scattered lights of the Scripture, as re- 
cognised by sound rd rena which respect the great theme of which he treats. 
Equally remote from the vanishing views of the Hegelian philosophy, and the 
dead forms of tradition, Herr Schumann expounds the testimony borne by pro- 
phets and apostles to the person of the Redeemer, from a truly religious point of 
view, and in a believing and reverend spirit. 


Zo the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Paris, March, 1853, 
Sr1r,— You desire a quarterly letter, from this great centre of all inquiry, to keep 
your readers duly up to the active progress of archeology, and more especially in 
such discoveries or curious facts as are illustrative of Biblical and religious history. 

I comply yy with your request, and merely premise that the present 
letter need not be taken as a fair specimen of the future. When all the sources 
of information, so various here, are ascertained, and my acquaintance with the 
wishes of your public is more precise, they and you may look for something more 
extended and elaborate. It is, besides, you know, a precept of the critical Horace 
to commence nimbly—to emerge from smoke to flame, not to relapse from flame 
to smoke, 

The Union, a religious journal, reports the following pious - ay It is known 
that the foundation and the erection of the buildings of the famous convent of 
Monnt St. Bernard are attributed to St. Bernard of Menton, an ancient canon of 
Aosta, who died abbot of the convent in the year 1008, Everybody is acquainted 
with the service so often rendered at this retreat by the resident monks for a suc- 
cession of ages back: many thousand bewildered travellers have been indebted to 
them for their life. Well, in just commemoration of these truly Christian ser- 
vices, the Strasburg statuary, Friederich, has just conceived the happy idea of 
erecting, at his own expense, and quite adjacent to the convent, a statue to the 
supposed founder of this beneficent establishment. The figure is to be of the rare 
stone of the mountain, This Alpine monument of St. Bernard of Menton will be 
perhaps the loftiest in the world; for the convent, which it is to adjoin, is itself 
situated at the height of 7500 feet above the surface of the sea. 

From the French archeological explorations in the East there have recently 
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arrived dispatches of the first importance. The discoverer is M. Place, and the 
site is still at Mosul, in the ancient Assyrian palace of Khorsabad. The Moniteur, 
the official organ, gives the following intimations in advance of a full disclosure by 
the government. 

It will be remembered that in the first Report upon the aggregate of his labours, 
to which the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres gave a high reception, 
M. Place announced the discovery of a double colonnade and spacious terraces 
paved all over with immense flags. As soon as he was able to resume his explo- 
rations, he opened a long trench to the rear of the columns, which brought him 
presently to a most curious and singular discovery. M. Place came upon a wall 
of five feet high by twenty-one long, completely faced with burnt and painted 
bricks, still remaining in the finest preservation, and representing men, animals, 
vegetables, &c. It is the first specimen entire and remaining in its place (in situ) 
which is known to the present day of Assyrian painting. It shows the use of those 
enamelled bricks encountered in such great numbers in the ruins of Nineveh, but 
especially those of Babylon, It verifies the description given by Ctesias and 
Diodorus of the residences of the monarchs of Assyria, and of those palaces whose 
walls were covered with paintings in enamel, representative of subjects of the chase. 

To this first discovery M. Place has added another perhaps still more interesting, 
and which must reflect a new light upon Assyrian art. At one of the extremities 
of the wall, described as lined with enamelled bricks, he discovered a statue, a 
veritable statue, as he says naively: we hasten to add, the first Assyrian statue 
known to this day. 

The figure, admirably preserved, and representing a personage holding a bottle 
between both hands, is four feet and a half high. It is of the same gypseous 
marble with the bas-reliefs already found. As the wall of enamelled bricks formsa 
portion of a passage which seems to lead into a vast apartment or hall, M. Place 
is in hopes of finding the companion of the statue at the opposite extremity of the 

assage. 
¥ M "Fine announces several other and scarce less interesting discoveries, which 
will soon be made known to us in full by the Reports, accompanied with numerous 
photographic drawings that have just been received by the government. He be- 
lieves himself at present in a condition to restore ideally, both in its whole and in 
its details, the Assyrian palace of Khorsabad. 

Thus far for the government sketch, and it makes us long to see the promised 
sequel. Meanwhile a word of comment on the principal novelties indicated, Re- 
specting the enamelled bricks, which are said to verify the account of Diodorus, 
it may not be amiss to cite the words of the historian. Speaking of the building 
of Babylon by Semiramis, and especially the palace on the west bank of the 
pre he describes it as enclosed by ‘walls which were built of burnt bricks, 
and on which bricks, before being put in the fire, were stamped the figures of 
various animals, represented to the life by colours laid on with exquisite fidelity.’ 
Upon the tower which surmounted the palace were also multitudes of wild ani- 
mals depicted perfectly both by colour and relief, and some of which were over 
four cubits in height. (Diod. Sic. lib. ii, 8.) 

This description has the usual defects of narrative at second hand; it lacks 
fulness, distinctness, and precision: for it was borrowed, the reader knows, indeed 
avowedly from Ctesias, Diodorus having never seen Babylon, which was a pasture 
field even at his day. He leaves us to infer, for instance, that the colouring and 
bas-relief were two distinct, instead of being complementary, operations: for 
engraving was then the basis of painting. It may be dubious, then, how this de- 
scription could be verified strictly by the late discoveries, and more especially the 
part referring to the great magnitude of some of the figures; for this implies, of 
course, the combination of a certain number of individual bricks, of which each 
was stamped with a different portion of the object, the animal, to be produced. 
Now of this Diodorus says nothing, and M. Place, thus far, as little, But the 
latter should be done the justice of waiting to hear his own report. 

The same condition is not indispensable to some remarks upon the statue. This 
statue is a fact of great importance in esthetical history, if only true. Not, of 
course, that M. Place has not discovered a human figure, carved more shapely than 
the rude idols found in even savage countries. The question is, has he discovered 
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in the buried ruins of Khorsabad a marble statue approaching the classical or 
modern meaning of the term? For my part I dare to doubt it, in the face of 
proximate confrontation. And this doubt would be confirmed by the very lan- 
guage of the discoverer, which the Moniteur considers as ‘naive, but which I 
regard as quite significant. For the very emphasis with which he designates it as 
a ‘veritable statue,’ confesses tacitly that such a judgment is to be taken with large 
allowance, and that it only is intended relatively to the known condition of Assy- 
rian art. 

But why, it may be asked, should not this art contain a model statue, and why 
had none at all been before discovered in the ruins in question, although full of 
= ~ oe as well animal as vegetable, and often executed with the utmost per- 

fection 

Here was an anomaly which our Assyrian archeologists must have all encoun- 
tered obviously, and should have tried, one would think, to solve. Yet I do not 
remember one who has made a systematic effort. From mere amateur explorers, 
like Mr. Layard and other Englishmen, of course no general examination was to 
be looked for. But not even the profound Germans, who carry philosophy into 
esthetics, have supplied, as far as I know, an explanation. This, in brief, is to 
be found, then, in the high complexity of the human figure. In the physical as in 
the moral, man is now recognised by science, as he was anciently by instinct, to be 
the microcosm of the great world. He is therefore the latest object to be con- 
ceived and to be configured ; for the progress in both Art and Science is from the 
simple to the complex. Hence the prevalence of mere animal and vegetable 
statuary, or its perfection, would not by any means imply the human. They 
would rather, on the contrary, evince its non-existence; for when this stage at- 
tains a fair development, the simpler efforts of the art decline. Quite accordingly 
in Greece, where human statuary attained this position, we find the animal and 
plant degrees sink into accessories of architecture; while, on the other hand, 
these lower stages hold all the prominence of highest vogue in the infant sculp- 
ture both of Egypt and Assyria, So well does history attest this theory: so well 
the theory interprets history. 

However, let us wait attentively to hear what the connoisseurs say of the ‘ veri- 
table statue’ of M. Place. 

Nearer home a Toulouse jouftial reports an interesting exploration. In a small 
village in the environs of the Pyrenees lay the mouldering ruins of a medieval 
convent long abandoned to decay. For ages back these pious ruins had remained 
entirely uninhabited, when some days ago the proprietor, to kill the tedium of an 
hour of leisure, gave directions to have the rubbish cleared away. In piercing a 
ceiling which was found surmounting an immense subterranean cavern, an issue 
was soon discovered which had been hitherto unknown, and which conducted to 
a further cellar that emitted a fetid odour. Some of the workmen, whom the ex- 
halation had taken by surprise, fell down instantly in convulsions and apoplexy. 
The requisite remedies were administered, and as soon as the labourers were re- 
suscitated they advanced to the orifice of the cave, and after having burned several 
bundles of straw to purify the pent-up air, a few of them penetrated into its 
murky recesses, 

What was their surprise to see arise aloft before them a complete pyramid of 
fragmentary fish-bones. ‘The hand of man, remarks the journal, no doubt amassed 
in this special corner all the relics of the shells and fish-bones which the hand of 
time had turned to stone. But the ‘hand of man’ did not do it designedly ; it was 
the result of a circumstance which has a serious significance in this connection, 
The osseous pyramid was much more, doubtlessly, the mere mechanical effect of 
having Qouppil for ages these monkish relics of the table through a trap-hole. 
This vast cavern was evidently never to be entered. What other relics might 
these greedy fish-devourers (and therefore devotees of sea-born Venus) have had 
occasion to conceal there is not very dubious. Why were not these fossil speci- 
mens examined with strict minuteness to see if, possibly, there were no bones to 
reveal a novel sort of fish? Ought not these subterranean caves, which are a com- 
mon appendage, I think, to monasteries, be examined upon such occasions with a 
skilled attention? Not, of course, for the petty purpose of sectarian recrimination, 
but as illustrative historically of the manners of the times. 
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We are not, however, done as ee with the present specimen. The proprietor 
went on to order this bony hillock to be removed, when to the rear of it gleamed 
out a mass of the most magnificent stalactites. One of the workmen, in detach- 
ing some of these stony concretions, broke open a little recess in the wall, in 
which again was found a quantity of pieces of ancient coin. This discovery is a 
confirmation, instead of the contrary, as it might appear, of the above interpre- 
tation of the cavern. The money was placed there by the builders, as we do still 
in the base of a monument, where it is hoped to be inaccessible to molestation for 
an eternity. 

It is not this, however, which has thrown the French numismatists into extasy ; 
it is not the import of the caverned coin, it is the legends and antiquity. Amon 
the pieces are found several Pertinaxes, a few Trajans, and some of Severus, 
in excellent preservation and of rare beauty. But what a comment might not 
this series of accidental revelations afford, moreover, upon the general march of 
human knowledge! The ennui of the proprietor conducted to the cave, the cave 
to the odour, the odour to the fish-bones, these in turn to the stalactites, and the 
stalactites to the coins; but the coins may serve to clear some dim perplexity of 
Roman history, which would of course react again upon the general progress of 
social science ; so that these monks of the Pyrenees may not have lived merely 
to eat fish, but may have casually been not useless to mankind ! 

M. Woépceke (of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres) has brought 
to light a Greek manuscript of which the existence was unknown to the learned. 
The original is probably lost, but an Arabic translation, made by Abou Othman, 
the Damascene, has just turned up in an Arabic MS. in the Imperial Library, 
The work is a commentary on the ten books of the Elements of | Euclid. The 
author, whose name is Valens, is posterior to Ptolemy, and is perhaps the same 

rsonage, somewhat famous as an astrologer, and known by the name of Vettius 

alens. The special value of the commentary consists in its copious references 
to the best works of the great geometer Apollonius. M. Woépcke has made an 
extract of all the gonna of this description, and purposes a conjectural restitu- 
tion of the writings of this greatest, except Archimedes, of the ancient mathe- 
maticians. Apollonius, it will be remembered, was a native of Pergamus in Pam- 
phylia, and flourished towards the year 244 before Christ. 

The following discoveries have also been just reported to the same Academy, I 
mean the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. The communication was 
made by M. Guigniaut in a letter from M. Leon Renier, who has been sent by the 
government on an archeological mission to Algeria. 

This learned traveller writes from Thébessa, the ancient Thevesta. This an- 
tique locality is certainly one of the most important which is offered to the explo- 
rations of archeologists in French Africa, The Roman magnificence is there 
contrasted by its vestiges in all their grandeur with the hideous misery of its 
present state. Frightful masses of rubbish cover over the antique monuments. 
The world is acquainted with its temple of Esculapius, of which some fragments of 
the walls stand still some thirteen metres high; its triumphal arch, which M. Renier 
conceives to be in a condition of less perfect preservation than was reported; its 
square house, which recalls the edifice of a similar name at Nimes, and which was, 
like it, placed in the ceutre of a vast rectangular court, surrounded by a portico 
existing still in part. The French traveller has sent to Paris the most graphic 
views of these two last monuments. The buildings of the ancient Thevesta were 
of proportions so gigantic that the inscriptions of their dedication were formed of 
letters over a foot high. On all sides you meet immense blocks bearing four or 
five of these letters. The wall, constructed by Salomon, the successor of Beli- 
sarius, is in an admirable state of preservation ; and this is to be regretted, for in 
this work of the barbarians are embedded certainly the greatest portion of the in- 
scriptions of ancient Thevesta. . 

Previously, M. Renier had made an excursion into the mountains which extend 
between Thébessa and Mdaourouch (the ancient Medaurus). This was not, how- 
ever, the beginning of the able epigraphist’s tour: he had been for several weeks 
back already exploring Algeria. He went, immediately on landing, to a place 
some thirty leagues to the south of Algiers, about half way between Médéah and 
Boghar, for the purpose of visiting the ruins of Berouaguia, which he recognised 
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to be the Zunaramusa of the itineraries. This locality was one of the stations on 
the route from Cesarea (Cherchel) to Rusucurrum (Dellis), and which had been 
hitherto looked for in the Métidja. The inscriptions prove, moreover, that the 
inhabitants of Tanaramusa had not yet, in the reign of Gordian III., either the 
rights or title of Roman citizens, 

In another report which M. Renier has addressed subsequently to the Govern- 
ment, and which was also by the same gentleman communicated to the Academy 
in its sitting of the 28th of January, the learned traveller informs us that a cer- 
tain number of monuments recorded in those inscriptions have been raised by 
magistrates, who took the title of princeps. Whence this able epigraphist con- 
cludes, with probability, that this district, lying on the confines of the present 
Kabylia, was governed by native chiefs who held under Roman authority, without 
being on that account either citizens or magistrates of the empire. The Roman 
dominion was therefore then no better established in this division of Africa than is 
the French at the present day—a conclusion corroborated by the extreme rarity of 
Roman ruins in the Great Kabylia. 

M. Renier, in the next place, returned to Lambese, which he had visited with 
such happy scientific results on his first mission. He has discovered there a 
goodly number of new Latin inscriptions, which were turned up in laying the 
foundation of the Military Penitentiary, with other monuments, of which one has 
been transmitted to Paris by way of specimen. It is an inscription which appears 
to have reference to the worship of Esculapius, and which informs us that certain 
cornicularii (subaltern officers of the 3rd legion), and other inferior grades of the 
army (speculatores beneficiarii, &e.), had consecrated these statues or statuettes of 

ld (imagines aureas). This epigraphic monument has the important singularity ot 
farnishing us several names of unknown military offices. The name of each 
legionary subaltern is followed by that of his place of birth; and we see by this 
means that the 3rd legion was raised throughout all Roman Africa, at the same 
time that we learn also many names of places before unknown. A certain C, 
Memmius Victor was the erector of this ex voto, To this monument M. Renier 
has joined another no less curiosity. It is an altar erected in honour of the family 
of the three Augustus, Severus, Caracalla, and Geta. The two personages who 
presided over the work of erection are L. Caecilius Urbinus, who is titled optio 
valetudinarii, and an officer of armament (armorum custos). The title of optio vale- 
tudinarii, that is to say, nurse-tender, is found mentioned in Vegetius, and perhaps 
in the Digest. 

The excavations made by the traveller at Czentina el Kadima (the Old Con- 
stantia), situated four miles to the north-west of the new, has put us in possession of 
the ancient name of the locality, which is Tiddis, and also of several inscriptions of 
extreme interest. Two of them give the true orthography of the name Collo 
(Minervia chullu), and that of Milah (Saru Milev), Two others furnish sufficient 
data to establish the biography of one of the most important personages of the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, namely, Q. Zoflius, surnamed Urbicus, All we had hitherto known 
of him were these solitary facts, that he directed the construction of a portion of 
the great wall which bounded to the north the Roman possessions in Great Britain, 
and that he had been Prefect of Rome at an epoch which Corsini was able to fix, 
but with a loose approximation. M. Renier proposes to publish a complete mona- 
graph of this personage. 
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OBITUARY. 


At his Episcopal residence, Dr. John Kaye, Bishop #f Lincoln. The de- 
ceased prelate was as eminent for his accomplishments and learning, as he was 
estimable for the piety and moderation of his character. When at Cambridge he 
had the rare distinction of winning the double honour of senior wrangler and 
senior medallist. Dr. Kaye, in 1814, was elected Master of Christ’s College ; in 
1815 was created D.D. by royal mandate; and in 1816, on the death of Dr, 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, he was appointed his successor as Regius Professor 
of Divinity. Some of the lectures delivered from this chair have been published, 
under the title of Ecclesiastical History, as illustrated by the writings of Tertullian 
and of Justin Martyr. The theological works by which Dr. Kaye’s name is most 
generally known, relate to ecclesiastical history, which was his favourite study, 
and few had better acquaintance with patristic lore. His ‘ Account of the Writings 
and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria,’ and his ‘ Athanasius and the Council 
of Nice,’ attest his learning and research on such subjects.—Literary Gazette, 
Feb. 26th. 

Of his anonymous writings two at least are pretty well known to controversial 
readers,—the ‘Remarks on Dr, Wiseman’s Lectures,’ and the ‘ Reply to the 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman.’ We have the authority of the Zimes for assigning 
these works to the late prelate.— Atheneum, Feb. 26th. 

Jan. 26th, at Notting Hill, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, M.A., Secretary to the 
National Temperance Society. 

In Oct. 1816 he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge. In every college 
examination he was in the first class. In the Senate-House he took his degree as 
mathematical wrangler in 1820, and soon afterwards obtained the prize given by 
his college to the bachelor of arts who passes the best examination in moral 
philosophy. Mr. Spencer’s labours were chiefly devoted to the removal of 
pauperism and intemperauce, and to the elevation of the labouring classes, in 
which he was eminently successful. In Sept. 1847 he resigned his living of 
Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, resolving to seek in London a larger sphere of 
usefulness, and since his residence in London he chiefly dedicated himself to the 
pulpit and the temperance platform, He was one of the most earnest friends of 
civil and religious liberty and of social reforms which this age has produced.— 
Weekly News. 

Oct, 16th, at Keyworth, Leicestershire, at an advanced age, the Rev. Peter 
Lovett Fraser. Mr, Fraser was formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

He was a very intimate friend of the late Mr. Walter, and, if we rightly re- 
collect, was of material assistance to him in establishing the printing-machine of 
the Times. He has bequeathed his library to his college, together with a sum of 
money to be applied for its arrangement and preservation.— Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, March, 

On the 27th of Sept. last, near Lake Tsad, Dr. Overweg, another hearty traveller 
of vigorous enterprise, fell a victim, at the age of 30, to the service of African 
exploration, Dr. Overweg was by profession a geologist, and had already made 
some advancement in his pursuits, when a feeling of self-devotion to the cause of 
geographical discovery prompted him to accompany Dr. Richardson, as naturalist, 
to Central Africa. 

He was a man of kind and unassuming manners, and his official despatches 
testify of a mind remarkably clear and precise.—Literary Gazette, Feb, 26th. 

In his 74th year, the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, Pastor of the Independent Church 
in Friar Lane, Nottingham, 

Mr. Gilbert studied under the celebrated Dr. Edward Williams at Rotherham. 
As an author he did not appear so frequently before the public as, with his fine 
and subtle talents, and most respectable literary attainments, he would have been 
justified in doing. With the exception of a few pamphlets, or single discourses, 
and occasional contributions to the pages of the Helectic Review and other 
periodicals, we are aware of but two principal productions of his pen, viz. & 
‘Memoir of Dr. Williams,’ and the ‘ Christian Atonement, marked by a similarity 
in style and treatment to the manner of that profound metaphysician.— Gentleman's 
Magazine, Feb. 

At Lyndon, March 9, after a short illness, the Rev. T. K. Arnold. His services 
to the cause of classical education were of considerable value. Under his super- 
intendence many works were published, by which important researches and com- 
ments of continental scholars were introduced to English students. 





